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PREFACE. 



The interest that has been excited in England by the 
Positive philosophy, must be my apology for publishing 
the present volume. M. Comfce has exercised a con- 
siderable influence in this country, although, as has been 
frequently pointed out, some of the doctrines commonly 
attributed to him are not original. I have here endea- 
voured to state the opinions of M. de Saint- Simon, with 
whom M. Comte was early associated, in order to show 
how far the pupil was indebted both for his truths and 
for his errors to the teaching of his master. As the 
writings of Saint-Simon are not likely to be very care- 
fully studied, I have collected in an appendix numerous 
extracts from them to substantiate the statements 
made in the text. The inquiry is so purely technical 
that it cannot be expected to prove very attractive. 

The Saint- Simonian school, however, which caused 
some ferment forty years ago has an interest of a dif- 
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ferent kind. Men who have since attained to eminence 
in various departments were connected with it ; and 
some of the social and religious opinions now circu- 
lating freely amongst ourselves may there be seen in 
their infancy. The Saint- Simonians were among the 
earliest to advocate free trade through the press, and 
one of their disciples has been called the Cobden of 
France. They were likewise among the first to press 
the claims of women to political enfranchisement, and 
they maintained that some of the evils most injurious 
to society can only be removed by securing a greater 
freedom of divorce. They dwelt upon "the injustice 
inflicted upon the majority of mankind in civilized 
communities by the inequalities of education and of 
fortune. The means by which they proposed to re- 
move these artificial disabilities were highly imprac- 
ticable; but the same result may be approximately 
attained in a difierent way, though at a time very 
distant from the present. 

It seems now to be generally conceded that educa- 
tion should be extended even to the humblest member 
of the State ; and if we remember that the standard is 
continually rising, we shall have good hope for the 
fiiture. The vast disproportion of fortune and the 
rapid increase of poverty are more diflBcult problems. 
Yet even here there is no cause for despair. It cannot 
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be long before the laws that artificially favour the 
accumulation of property in the hands of a few will be 
swept away; and much may be expected from the 
development of trade organizations, co-operative so- 
cieties, and industrial partnerships. The growing 
intelligence of the masses may also check an undue 
increase of population; and enable them to perceive 
the folly of starving in a densely inhabited country, 
when wide regions of the earth remain uncultivated. 

Nor are the religious opinions of the Saint- 
Simonians unrepresented in England. A dislike to 
dogmatic systems is not altogether unknown on the 
part of intelligent men ; and there is a growing con- 
viction that scientific inquiry is the only source of in- 
formation respecting the formation of the universe 
and the origin and nature of man. The account that 
is generally accepted has been even regarded as my- 
thological. Yet these and kindred questions are 
among the most important in theology ; and if prefer- 
ence is given to the statements concerning them that 
are made by a Laplace or a Darwin, these persons and 
their successors are virtually theologians. If, there- 
fore, as some appear to apprehend, a confidence in 
science should become universal, the existence of a 
scientific priesthood, as contemplated by Saint-Simon, 
however remote, is not impossible. It is evident also 
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that they wotJd not be merely the exponents of natural 
theology, but to some extent at least our religious and 
moral teachers. For the ideal of a religious life de- 
pends upon the conception we have formed concerning 
the nature and destiny of man. There are some 
virtues, for example, that take their rise from the doc- 
trine of the Fall and the conception of an offended 
Deity j others, from the opinion that natural pheno- 
mena are guided by the direct interposition of Provi- 
dence ; and others, from the belief that death is the 
commencement of a life for which it is our special duty 
to prepare. It is conceivable that some or all of these 
views may be so far changed as to modify the virtues 
or ideals to which they have given rise. Wo may 
hear less of the sinfulness of man, and more of the 
advance he has made out of barbarism to civilization. 
We may cease to quail before the wrath of Heaven, 
and learn rather to admire the beauty and greatness of 
its works. We may discover that evil is more fre- 
quently the penalty of ignorance than of sin, and know- 
ledge, not submission, is the remedy. The profane 
occupations of the world may be even invested with 
dignity, and labour come to be valued as a virtue 
at least not inferior to asceticism. Now, men of 
science will have much to do in this transformation. 
Whose writings can so keenly excite religious emotion 
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as those that unfold the manifold mysteries of nature ? 
Where else can we seek for the knowledge that will 
lighten the evils by which our lives are beset ? Who 
can so well point out the way of life, if that way is to 
render profitable service to mankind upon earth? 
And if usefulness is a virtue and labour a religious 
obligation, those who guide our efforts in these direc- 
tions are in fact moral tea»chers. Even the care of the 
poor may likewise fall completely from the hands of 
the clergy into those of lay oflBcials. And it is pos- 
sible that these latter may be better versed in the 
writings of Malthus or Pawcett, than in the precepts 
of the Gospel or the traditions of the Church. It will 
be seen that the prospect, if brilliant, is not quite un- 
clouded. It cannot be supposed that any class can 
view with much satisfaction its various functions thus 
gradually passing away, by this process of unconscious 
usurpation. 

Already there exist in London two societies that 
may be cited by some future historian as the beginning 
of the Scientific Church. One of these societies pro- 
vides the public with a lecture on Sunday afternoon on 
a purely secular subject. The other holds its meeting 
later in the day, and a selection of sacred music is its 
principal attraction. It is possible to imagine at some 
distant period that these two societies have amalga-* 
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mated. They meet no longer in a public hall, but in 
their own sacred edifice. It is an imposing building, 
upon which all the resources of art have been lavished. 
Its walls are adorned with pictures, and its aisles are 
decorated with statues of the great Heroes of Humanity; 
for no fear is now entertained that these may lead to 
an idolatrous worship. The service is conducted with 
solemnity; but there is neither creed nor catechism. 
It consists alone of sacred music, and as the heart is 
touched by its melody each worshipper pursues his 
own meditations in silence. When the oratorio is 
finished a lecturer ascends the pulpit, but his discourse 
is neither upon dogmatic theology, nor a dissertation 
of doubtful ethical value. As the musicians are chosen 
from among the most eminent artists of the day, so is 
the lecturer selected from the most distinguished men 
in the various departments of science ; and his dis- 
course will be upon the subjects with which he is best 
acquainted. The new church is regarded as a place of 
intellectual entertainment rather than as a now sect ; 
and it is frequented by many of widely different theo- 
logical opinions. 

Again a long interval of time has elapsed, and the 
church that began in the metropolis has now extended 
to the other towns ; and traces of its influence may 
be discerned in the country. A wiser and better in- 
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structed clergy has arisen. Their minds are no 
longer absorbed by disputes as to the colour of their 
vestments, nor even respecting their position at the 
altar. They are not only competent to teach their 
congregations some of the truths that are written in 
the great book of Nature ; but such instruction forms 
a principal part of their discourses. Many of the divi- 
sions that now rend and endanger the church of 
Christ have been healed, and rival sects are united 
as though in the presence of a common enemy. Thus 
have the clergy regained their lost prestige, and the 
gulf that separates the lay and clerical minds has been 
lessened, for the conflict between Science and Theo- 
logy, between Reason and Faith, has passed ; and the 
day of reconciliation is at hand. 

It is not impossible that the influence of Rationalism 
is still restricted to a small, though not unintelligent 
class; and that many reactions will long retard its 
general diffusion. Yet suflBcient progress has already 
been made to render the conception of the Saint- 
Simonian religion intelligible ; and it is hoped that 
an account of that strange sect, even as it is here 
imperfectly narrated, may not be altogether without 
interest. 

London, Aprils 1871. 
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" L'imagination dcs poetes a plac^ Tigo d'or au berceau de Tesp^oe 
humaine, parmi rignorance et la grossi^ret^ des premiers temps ; c'^tait 
bien plutdt I'Age de fer qu*il fallait y rel^guer. L'dge d*or du genre 
humain n'est point derri^re nous, 11 est au-dovant ; il est dans la 
perfection de I'ordre social : nos p^res ne I'ont point yu, nos enfants 
y arriveront un jour : o'est k nous de leur en frayer la route." — Saint- 
Simon, 

The name of Count Henry de Saint- Simon has at- 
tracted far more attention since his death than during 
his life. It has become associated with a singular 
sect of religious and social innovators, who entertained 
the Parisians, for a few years, with long beards and 
grotesque costumes, and concerning whose morality 
certain sinister rumours were current. 

English readers, who are not very curious in such 
matters, probably heard of him for the first time in 
connection with M. Comte, and the impression pro- 
duced was probably unfavourable. His disciples have 
claimed for him the merit of being the founder of the 
Positive Philosophy, while those of Comte declare 
that he was incapable of even understanding it. It 
may therefore be of some service to give an account 
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1760. of this eccentric writer, so that the reader may bo 
better qualified to judge of the merits of the con- 
troversy. 

Claude Henri de Rouvroy, Comte de Saint- Simon, 
was bom at Paris, in 1760. His family claims to be 
one of the noblest in France. It pretends to a de- 
scent from Charlemagne, by the marriage of a remote 
ancestor with a daughter of the House of Verman- 
dois. It attained distinction so early as the battle of 
Agincourt, where one of its members fell. Subse- 
quently it has divided into several branches ; Claude 
Henri belonged to that of the Marquis of Sandricourt, 
and he would have been heir to the great Due de 
Saint-Simon, but this inheritance was forfeited by his 
father through a quarrel with the duke.^ Two of 
his uncles were men of note. One, the Marquis 
of Saint- Simon, lived at Utrecht, and published 
several works on botanical and historical subjects. 
Another was Bishop of Agde, and perished in 1791, 
during the Revolution. 

Saint- Simon displayed the peculiarities of his cha- 
racter from an early age. At thirteen he refused to 
go to his first communion. His father for this ofience 
sent him to prison, but Claude overpowered the 

^ " Le ducli^-pairie, la grandesse d'Espague et 500,000 livres de 
rentes dont jouissait le due de Saint-Simon, deraient passer sur ma 
tSte. n s'est brouill^ avec mon p^re, qu'il a d^h^rit^." He adds, 
** J'ai done perdu les titres et la fortune du due de Saint-Simon, mais 
j'ai h^rit^ de sa passion pour la gloire.'' 
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keeper and effected his escape. Upon another occa- 1777. 
sion, he was bitten by a mad dog ; he at once pro- 
cured a pistol, and determined to commit suicide upon 
the first symptoms of hydrophobia. His conduct in 
youth was extravagant and dissipated, and he in con- 
sequence incurred the displeasure of his father/ yet 
in the midst of his excesses he never lost sight of 
ambition. ^^ Levez-vous, Monsieur le Comte; vous 
avez de grandes choses k faire ; '^ it was thus, at the 
age of seventeen, that he desired his servant to call 
him in the morning. He had just then entered the 
army, and two years afterwards he went to America, 
where he served with distinction throughout five cam- 
paigns. He was present at the siege of York and 
the surrender of Lord Cornwallis, and received the 
order of Cincinnatus, for the bravery he displayed 
upon these occasions. He had the misfortune to be 
on board the ^ Ville de Paris ^ at the time of her cap- 
ture by Rodney. A ball struck him, which, without 
depriving him of consciousness, prevented him jfrom 
manifesting any signs of life ; in this state he had a 
narrow escape of being thrown overboard. At the 

^ Ho writes from America, " J'esp^rc, mon clier papa ct ami, quo 
^arrangement que j'ai mis dans nies petites affaires depuis un an 
Tous aura fait oublier les etourderies que j'avais faites. M. le Marquis 
de Saint-Simon Fcra h, m6me de vous dire la eonduite qu*il m'a vu 
tenir pour vous forcer de me rondre votre amitie, que ma jeunesse 
m'avait fait perdre en pailie. Jo ne veux pas regretter le temps perdu, 
mais bien le r^parer de mon mieux." — (Euvres de Saint-Simon et 
d'Enfantin, 2nd ed. Paris : Dentu. 1865-9. 23 vols. Yol. i. p. 5^ 
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1783. end of the war he returned to France ; he was made 
Chevalier of St Louis, and colonel of the regiment of 
Aquitaine. He was then only twenty-three years of 
age, and possessed an ardent desire for knowledge. 
When quartered at Metz, he took the opportunity of 
attending the lectures of Moiige, the celebrated ma- 
thematician. The army had been distasteful to him 
from the first, but now, in time of peace, it be- 
came quite unendurable; he accordingly left it, and 
proceeded to travel. He visited Holland first, and 
afterwards Spain. At this period his mind was chiefly 
directed to scientific subjects. When he was in 
Mexico, before his return to Europe, he communicated 
to the Vice-roy a plan he had formed, with a view to 
unite the Atlantic to the Pacific. When in Spain, 
he undertook to open a communication with the soa 
from Madrid, by means of a canal. He was only pre- 
vented from attempting this design by the events 
which unexpectedly recalled him to France. He re- 
turned to that country in November, 1789, to watch, 
the progress of the Revolution, and was elected Pre- 
sident of the commune of Falvy, in Peronne, where 
his property was situated. In his address to the 
electors, he declared his resolution to renounce the 
title of Count, as ho considered it to be inferior to 
that of citizen. He frequently addressed the people 
in the parish church in favour of liberty and equality. 
He refused the ofiice of Maire, lest it might be thought 
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that he owed it to his rank. But if, in public, he ^^-^89. 
aflTected to despise the advantages of birth, he was 
careful to secure those of wealth. He entered into a 
partnership with M. de Redem, the Prussian ambas- 
sador to England, with the view of speculating in 
church lands. They purchased the whole of the 
national property situated in the Departement de 
l^Orne, besides some magnificent hotels in Paris. 
The enormous depreciation in the value of assignats 
greatly facilitated these acquisitions, the value of 
which amounted, it is said, to eight millions of francs. 
In addition to this, they jointly established a manufac- 
tory which they conducted with success. Their pro- 
ceedings were at length interrupted, and their lives 
exposed to some danger, during the ascendancy of 
Robespierre. M. de Redern escaped from France, but 
Saint-Simon was thrown into prison, where he re- 
mained for eleven months. During that period he 
reflected deeply on the political problems of the time, 
and his ancestor Charlemagne appeared to him in a 
vision. ^^ Mon fils,^^ said the apparition, ^^ tes succes 
comme philosophe egaleront ceux que j'ai obtenus 
comme militaire et politique.'^ So soon as he was 
released from prison, he determined to renounce fur- 
ther speculation, and to apply himself exclusively to 
realize this magnificent prophecy. " He had sought 
fortune,'^ he says, ^^ merely as a means to organize a 
great industrial establishment, to found an advanced 
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1797. scientific school, — in a word, to contribute to the pro- 
gress of knowledge, and to the amelioration of the lot 
of mankind/' He had fancied that M. de Redern was 
inspired by equally exalted motives. That gentleman 
possessed large estates in Saxony, upon which he had 
abolished serfdom and feudal rights. His views were 
extremely liberal, and for a time the two partners got 
on very well together, but the withdrawal of Saint- 
Simon was the commencement of a quarrel between 
them which led to much recrimination. M. de Redern 
would not grant more than a sum of 144,000 francs, 
and, for some reason. Saint Simon could not enforce 
more favourable terms. With that, however, he re- 
tired and devoted himself at once to study. He de- 
lighted to collect together artists and men of letters 
and science, and to receive instruction from their 
conversation. Lagrange, Monge, and Berthollet were 
his frequent companions. He liberally assisted in- 
digent men of letters, and undertook the delivery of a 
gratuitous course of lectures. He took an apartment 
opposite the Polytechnic School, and recommenced, at 
the age of thirty-eight, his scientific education. He 
pursued the study of mathematical physics for throe 
years, and then removed to an apartment adjoining 
the Medical School, in order to follow with attention 
the lectures on physiology. While engaged in this 
manner, he thought it necessary to become acquainted 
with various forms of life. He accordingly resorted 
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to places of evil repute, and might even be seen in 1801. 
the company of persons of blemished character. His 
enemies accused him of immorality, but he always 
defended himself from the charge on the ground that 
he was merely pursuing philosophical investigation.* 

At length, in 1 801, he married ; his resources could 
not long support his increased expenses. Accordingly 
he procured a divorce from his wife, not on account of 
any incompatibility of disposition, for he was deeply 
afiTected by the ceremony, but that he might secure an 
alliance more suited to his poverty. At that time 
Madame de Stael was a widow ; she enjoyed a compe- 
tent income, and Saint- Simon conceived the idea that 
a marriage with her would be highly advantagoous. 
He thereupon presented himself at Coppet, but un- 
fortunately Madame de Stael did not view the matter 
in the same light, and his effort was unsuccessful.* It 
was during his visit to Geneva that he published his 

^ ''Jedisque mes actions ne doivcnt pas 6tre jug6es d'apr^s les 
monies principes que celles du commun des hommes, parce que ma vie, 
jusqu'^ ce jour, a ^t^ un cours d'experiences. . . . Si je voisun homme 
qui ne s'occupe pas de science g^ndralc, frequenter les maisons de jeu et 
de d^bauche, yoilk un homme qui se perd. Mais, si cet liomme s'occupe 
de philosophie th^oriquo, ... jo dirai : cet homme parcourt la carrit^re 
du vice dans une direction qui Icconduira ndcessairement & la plus haute 
yertu. . . . Mon estimo pour moi a toujours aiigmente dans la pro- 
portion du tort que j'ai fait h ma reputation." — (Euvres, vol. xvii. 
p. 86. 

^ It is said that he expressed himself to her in these curious terms : 
— " Madame, vous fites la femme la plus extraordinaire du monde, 
oomme j'eii suis Thomme le plus extraordinaire : h nous deux, nous 
ferions sans doute un enfant encore plus extraordinaire.'* 
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1803. first pamphlet. It appeared in 1803 under the title, 
'Lettres d^un Habitant de Geneve k ses Contemporains/ 
In it Saint- Simon proposed to re-establish order in 
society, by means of a union between the intellectual 
classes and the territorial proprietors, with a view to 
suppress the authority recently acquired by the igno- 
rant people, and to which the horrors of the French 
revolution may be justly ascribed.^ The model pro- 
posed for imitation is the middle ages. At that period 
the clergy were possessed of all tho available know- 
ledge, and through their alliance with the feudal aris- 
tocracy the people found themselves constrained in 
mind and body, with the beneficial result that social 
order was undisturbed. Since then, however, a very 
important change has taken place, by which tho clergy 
have lost their spiritual ascendancy. Tho great ad- 
vance that has been made in physical science has 
totally revolutionized our views of man and nature; 
and the clergy, instead of embodying each new dis- 
covery into their systems, and themselves leading the 
way towards the further acquisition of knowledge, have 
remained immovable in positions that have become 
untenable. They have not only in this manner lost 
their title to bo considered the intellectual guides and 
authorities of men, but they have actually assumed an 
attitude of hostility to progress. Thus there has 

' * Saint-Simon, sa Yio et ses Travaux,' par M. G. Hubbard. Paris : 
Quillaumin. 1857. Page 138. 
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arisen the direst anarchy in society. On the one hand, 1803. 
there is a class of men whose authority is supposed by 
the ignorant to be derived from heaven ; upon the 
other, an increasing body of investigators, whose dis- 
coveries are directly opposed to the doctrines of the 
authorized teachers. Now, what constituted the 
strength of the spiritual power during the middle ages 
was the circumstance that scientific knowledge was 
then in complete harmony with theological belief. 
^The only means of restoring the spiritual authority 
that has been lost by disunion, and without which social 
order is impossible, is to re-establish the harmony 
between theology and science ; and this is not to be 
accomplished, as has been vainly attempted, by arrest- 
ing the progress of knowledge, but by advancing 
theology so as to meet the new requirements of 
science. In Saint- Simonian phraseology the periods 
during which social order is firmly established, by the 
harmony between knowledge and belief, are designated 
organicy while those in which knowledge is gradually 
undermining the foundations of the popular creed are 
called criticaL 

Now, the special characteristic of the present state 
of knowledge is the total elimination from nature of 
all providential interference, and the submission of all 
phenomena whatsoever to the reign of law. Indeed, 
according to Saint- Simon, the several laws of nature 
may be reduced to one general law — that of gravita- 
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1803. tion. It is, of course, evident that such a result must 
seriously afiTect a theology which depends for its autho- 
rity upon reputed miracle, and counsels prayer to a 
Being who it imagines may be induced, by supplica- 
tion, to modify the established order of nature. 

In truth, the sources of our knowledge are imagina- 
tion and observation. In the childhood of intellect 
the imagination prevails, but it is gradually corrected 
according as facts are more and more observed. To 
this process is due the elimination of astrology from 
astronomy, and of alchemy from chemistry. Each 
science is freed from its purely imaginative elements 
in the order of its simplicity ; that is to say, according 
as its phenomena are easy or difficult of observation. 
Now physiology is the most complex of all tho sciences, 
and therefore,^ it is not unnatural that it should still 
be encumbered with much speculation that is solely 
due to the imagination, and has no foundation in fact. 
But the time has at length arrived when its deliver- 
ance should be wrought ; and the classes who indulge 
in vain speculations concerning man — such as theolo- 
gians, metaphysicians, and others — should be entirely 
: superseded by men of science, whose knowledge has 
'\ alone any reliable foundation. During the period in 
human history, when the imagination predominated, 
the opinions of the clergy respecting man and nature 
were in strict accordance with the then state of know^ 
ledge, and they, therefore, were the spiritual classes. 
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but it is otherwise now. It is to tte scientific classes \ 1^3. 
that we must look for our information upon these i 
subjects; and hence they have in reality taken the / 
place formerly occupied by the clergy, and should \^ 
formally substituted for them. 

Such being the general principles laid down by 
Saint-Simon, he proceeds to suggest how they should 
bo carried out into practice. 

Gravitation being assumed to be the ultimate law of \ 
the universe, Newton, its discoverer, is entitled to the } 
honour of founder of the New Religion. Mausoleums 
will be erected to him in the Temples which will be 
dedicated to his worship. For ho is seated, it appears, 
at the right hand of God and directs the progress of 
knowledge. He exercises authority over the inhabi- 
tants of all the planets; and, therefore, his worship 
should be conducted in a style adapted to his im- 
portance. The priests who serve at his altars will be 
men of science, and attached to each temple there will 
be a college. The text-books of science will become 
the text-books of theology, for it is only by science that 
we can attain to any true knowledge respecting the 
subject-matter of theology. The Council of Newton \ 
will be composed of twenty-one persons, who will be \ 
called the Elect of Humanity. Their functions will be 
scientific inquiry and a general supervision of the ■ 
Scientific Religion, while its ceremonial will be / 
directed by scholars and artists. The Elect of 
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1803. Humanity will be excluded from all political office, 
and will be maintained by means of a public sub- 
scription.^ Each subscriber of either sex will have 
the power to nominate a candidate, who will be elected 
by a majority of votes, and for one year. Women are 
eligible. In this manner theology, which powerfully 
affects the masses, will be brought once more into com- 
plete accordance with knowledge; and the division 
that at present exists in the spiritual power, to the 
great diminution of its authority, will terminate. 

The moral duty of labour will be rigidly enforced 
upon all. ^^ Tons les hommes doivent travailler '^ is 
the motto of the new faith ; and will admit of no ex- 
ceptions. Those who cannot work with their heads 
must work with their hands. Society will be com- 
posed of three classes. The Spiritual Power — or the 
control of opinion — in the hands of the learned. The 
Temporal Power — or the control of the State — in the 
hands of the territorial proprietors, and the right of 
election to the high offices of Humanity in the hands 
of all who contribute to their maintenance. Such was 
the work with which Saint- Simon sought to captivate 
the mistress of Coppet. The pretensions he put 
forward were truly magnificent. He claimed the 
honours of a prophet :— '^ C^est Dieu qui m^a parle ; 

^ ** L'humanit^ ne doit pas perdre de yue qu'elle doit i^compenBer 
les homines qui lui servent de flambeaux, et qu'elle doit oollectivement 
r^compenser ceux de ces flambeaux qui sont assez lumiiieux pour 
^clairer toute la terre." — Hubbard^ p. 121. 
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un homme aurait-il pu inventer une religion superioure 1^03. 
k toutes celles qui ont existo ?'' It may, however, be 
remarked of him that, unlike most prophets, he did 
not deceive himself. He was far from being a reli- 
gious enthusiast. His education had been directed by 
D^Alembert, he had enjoyed the society of Rousseau, 
he had been the admirer of Franklin, and he remained 
true to the traditions of his youth.'^ He sent a copy of 
the ^Leittres' to the Citoyen Premier Consul, but it 
is to be feared it never reached its destination.* The 
work attracted no attention among the public ; indeed 
it appears at a later period to have been regarded with 
but little favour by its author. He was never known 
to speak of it, and after his death his intimate friend 
and disciple, Olinde Rodrigue, edited a later work 
under the impression that it was the first.® Before 
his visit to Geneva he had crossed over to England 
and now he made a short excursion to Germany pre- 
vious to his return to Paris, but his pecuniary resources 
were soon exhausted. The unsuccessful issue of his 
matrimonial scheme had not been repaired by lite- 
rary success. He was, in fact, reduced to the verge 



7 He oonfeBsed afterwards, 1812 ('(Euvres,' toI. xyii. p. 130), "Je 
ne Buis point un illuming : mes determinations ne me paraissent pas 
ayoir ^t^ dict^s par r£tre supreme." 

* The letter and copy were bought at a public sale sixty years after- 
wards by one of his disciples ; so says his latest biographer. (' (Euvres, 
ToL i. p. 23, note. Compare vol. xvii. p. 7, note.) 

^ Hubbard, p. 38, note. 
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1808. of starvation, and obliged to seek employment. After 
some delay the Comte de Segur appointed him a 
copyist at the Mont de Pi^te, where he received a 
salary of 1000 francs, or £40 a year, for nine hours' 
work a day. At the end of six months, however, he 
was rescued from this deplorable position by the kind- 
ness of Diard, who had been his valet in the days of 
his prosperity. M. Diard permitted him to reside in 
his house, and even supplied him with the means of 
publishing his next work. Tt appeared in 1807 and 
1 808, with the title, ' Introduction aux Travaux Scienti- 
fiques du XIX"** Siecle.^ Napoleon had demanded an 
account of the progress of science since 1789. This 
4vork was intended to be an answer to the inquiry. 
It was conceived upon so large a scale that ten years 
would be required to complete it. The first volume 
was to treat of inorganic and organic science, and of 
philosophy. The second would criticize the ^ Histoire 
de I'Esprit Humain,^ by Condorcet, and supply an 
' Bsquisse d^un Nouveau Tableau Historique,^ divided 
into nine epochs. The third volume was intended to 
contain a plan for a new encyclopedia. Saint- Simon 
can scarcely be said to have attempted the execution 
of this ambitious project. 

What he has actually written consists of two parts. 
The first treats exclusively of .scientific method. It 
endeavours to show that the mind adopts alternately 
the synthetic or a priori, and the analytic or a pos- 
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feriori methods.^^ With this view he enters into an 1808. 
elaborate historical appreciation of the method pur- 
sued in philosophy, science, and criticism from the 
time of Bacon to the present day. The works of 
Bacon and Descartes, he says, are synthetical, those 
of Locke and Newton analytical.^^ It is now neces- 
sary for us to abandon the latter, and to return once 
more to the synthetic or a priori method.^^ The 
second part of his book is less elaborate, and more 
interesting ; it consists of a series of detached essays, 
or more properly speaking of notes, which the author 
has published from his commonplace book, without 
giving himself the trouble to elaborate, or even to 
connect together. Indeed, he lays no claim to lite- 

Jo * (Euvres Choisiea de Saint-Simon.* Bruxelles. 1859. 3 vols. 
Vol. i. p. 66. 

^^ " Bacon a adopts la marclie sjnth^tique ; il s'est plac^ au point 
de Tue Bcientifique general. Descartes a suivi I'impulsion donn^o par 
ce noyateur en philosophie gen^rale ; il a proced^ par voie de synthase.'* 
** Locke et Newton ont pris une nouvelle direction ; ils out cliercli^ des 
faits et ils en ont trouve do capitaux." — lb. pp. 58, 67. 

12 "L*ficole est devenue Newto-Lockiste : depuis prfes d'un si^cle elle 
suit la direction que ces deux grands liommes lui ont donn^e; elle 
s'occupe de la recherche des faits, et elle neglige les theories. Pour ^ 
progr&s de la science, Tlnstitut devrait travailler au perfectionnement / 
la theorie, il devrait revenir h la direction de Descartes." — lb. p. 58. 

" Je vois que Tinfluence exercee par les m&nes de Newton est tr^s- 
nUisiblo aux progr^s de la science, et je crie de toutes mes forces k mes 
contemporains ; il est temps de changer de route, c'est sur la route d 
priori qu'il y a, dans ce moment, des d6couverte8 k faire." — lb. p. 161. 
By comparing this opinion with that expressed five years before, in the 
* Lettres de G-en^ve,' the reader will be able to judge of Saint-Simon's 
inconsistency. 
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1808. rary merit ; he leaves to professional authors the task 
of reproducing his ideas in a systematic form/ For 
himself, he writes merely in the character of a gentle- 
man, of a descendant of the Comtes of Vermandois, 
as the inheritor of the pen of thte Due de Saint-Simon. 
At the origin of our race, he says, the difference 
between man and other animals was scarcely per- 
ceptible, yet man enjoyed a slight superiority in phy- 
sical organization, and to it the possibility of civiliza- 
tion is due, as well as all the moral and intellectual 
qualities that have been since developed. Not till the 
formation of signs, oral and written, could even the 
line of demarcation be clearly traced between intellect 
and instinct. There is such an entire absence of any 
inherent difference between the two, that if the human 
race were to disappear from the earth, the species next 
in rank would speedily supply its place and rival its 
intelligence. As regards the history of the race it- 
self, it is precisely analogous to the life of the indi- 
vidual : we can trace it through its infancy and man- 
hood; we can predict its old age and death. The 
child is amused with toys, and builds mounds of sand 
by the sea-shore ; similarly the Egyptian civilizations 
reared huge pyramids of stone. The young man de- 
lights in poetry and art; the Greeks produced one 
poem of unrivalled excellence, and have left art 
treasures of peerless beauty. Later he becomes war- 
like ; the Romans subjugated the earth. And then his 
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activity diminishes, and as he approaches forty-five l®^®* 
years of age he seeks repose, he delights in specula- 
tion, and the tranquil pleasures of industry. We have 
nearly entered upon that stage. Inasmuch, then, as 
the race is exactly 8000 years upon the earth, we may 
conclude that one year in the life of man corresponds 
to 200 in the duration of mankind ; and hence, by an 
arithmetical process, we can tell precisely how long 
the race has yet to exist. And here, according to 
Saint-Simon, is the capital error of Condorcet: he 
overlooked the exact parallel between man and man- 
kind, and he was, in consequence, led to predict the 
perfectibility of the latter. He thus forgot its neces- 
sary period of decrepitude. Nor can it be said that the 
progress of humanity, in some respects, is unaccom- 
panied by a corresponding retrogression in others. 
If the full-gro wn man g fting in ftypnrinnroj hfrloncn in 
Sthu siasm ; if hi s ^ft ^^ft ^ff ifl fl tr^ngthtfu^dj hift imagi- 
nation is weakened. For these reasons, we. in our 
maturity, cannot approach the Greeks in po etry and 
art, the work s of om * youth. The 'Philosophes Cir- 
culaires ' are betrayed into a still more glaring error : 
according to them the human mind continues to 
rotate in a circle, consequently in time it returns to the 
point from whence it set out ; and, in the course of its 
movement, it has already described several revolu- 
tions; or, to adopt the favourite expression of this 
class of thinkers, ^' History repeats itself.'' How far 

o2 
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1808. such an opinion is removed from the truth may be 
seen by a study of the successive evolutions through 
which religious thought has passed. 

At first the mind believed in many independent 
causes ; it then adopted the idea of numerous agents 
of a single Cause or Intelligence. Afterwards it rose 
to the conception of a Unique and Universal Cause, 
which is called God; but now it has perceived that 
the relation between God and the universe is incom- 

• 

prehensible and unimportant. It has, therefore, ap- 
plied itself to the discovery of facts, and it asserts that 
the most general fact it can arrive at must be the one 
cause of all phenomena. The first of these phases 
corresponds to the civilization of the Egyptians ; the 
second was introduced by Homer, when he charged 
Olympus with the government of the universe; the 
third is to be attributed to Socrates, who invented 
God;^^ while the fourth is the work of Descartes. 
Now the reader must not fail to observe that Saint- 
Simon attributes each successive idea to the inven- 
tion of a philosopher. Pure when it first emanates 
from his brain, it becomes vulgarized as it descends to 
the people. Thus, while there has been a continuous 
progress among philosophers, — ascending as they have 
done from the rudimentary conception of fetishism to 

^' '(Euvres Choisies,' vol. i. p. 206. Elsewhere (p. 189) he says, 
Moses also inyented God; indeed, he adds, the •idea probably arose 
spontaneously in several nations. 
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the entire elimination of all supernatural agency, — the 18^8. 
people have accepted each new idea, and afterwards 
adapted it to suit their inferior intelligence. It is 
evident, therefore, that as the idea of God was totally 
destroyed by Descartes, and has been since replaced 
by an Ultimate Law, it is necessary that this concep- 
tion be in time corru pted down to the level of a reli- 
gion, i n order that it mny );^gffftr^ft fomprfthftT^siblft t^L^,^^^ 
the vulgar,:, for religion is merely the application of the ) 
prevailing scientific opinion ^ ^u^ it.a fihi^f naft ia ».h an / 
i nstrument by which the enlightened may govern t he / 
igaOJcaaJL^* The new theology will receive the name 
of Physicism, and it will be in complete accordance 
with the most recent discoveries; its catechism will 
be in fact a succinct compendium of the Encyclopedia. 
Yet the transition will not be rapid : Deism is still use- 
ful as a political engine, and a belief in it should there- 
fore be professed in public. Indeed, it is almost in- 
evitable that two distinct methods of thought should 
exist at the same historic period — the one entertained 
by the enlightened, the other by the ignorant. It is 
evident, in the present instance at least, that the 
people are not yet prepared to discard Theism. "I 
believe,'^ he says, " in the necessity of a religion for 
the maintenance of social order; I believe that the 

^* " La religion est la collection des applications de la science g6n^rale, 
au mojen desquelles les homines ^clair^s gouvement les hommes igno- 
muiay-r-CEuvrea Chomes, p. 213. 
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1808. system of Deism has become eflfete; I believe that 
Physicism is not yet sufficiently established to serve 
as the basis for a religion ; I believe that two distinct 
doctrines must exist, — the one, Physicism for the edu- 
cated, the other. Deism for the ignorant. It is easy to 
demonstrate that the human mind has progressed 
during the last few centuries in direct proportion to 
the decline in the belief in God.^'^^ And here we should 
be upon our guard against an error into which Con- 
dorcet has fallen; for, although the advance in our 
scientific knowledge has necessarily led to a complete 
change in our theology, we should never forget the 
services rendered to mankind by the Catholic clergy. 
It was they who cultivated the ground, and con- 
verted unhealthy marshes into fertile land; it was 
they who preserved and interpreted manuscripts, who 
conducted the education of the laity, who studied 
metaphysics and the sciences, who founded the first 
hospitals. Talent always obtains its recompense . From 
the seventh to the fourteenth century the clergy were 
abundantly rewarded; if they have since then for- 
feited power and riches, it is because fEey have been 
excelled by the laity in knowledge and general utility. 
This work is enlivened by a few remarkable scientific 
discoveries, — amongst oth(Brs, that America rising out 
of the sea was the cause of the Deluge ; that the earth 
was entirely covered with water when it passed from 

^ * (Eavres Choisies/ toI. i. p. 214. 
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the condition of a comet to that of a planet ; that ani- 1^®* 
mal production, and indeed mental production, proceed 
from convulsions of nature. Thus whales, which are the 
largest animals, are also the most ancient, and date 
from a period when nature was the most vehemently con- 
vulsed. He anticipates some great intellectual result 
from the upheaving of the Bevolution. It will be remem- 
bered that in the ' Lettres de Geneve ^ he excluded tho 
learned class from direct participation in the govern- 
ment ; he now recommends that they be admitted to 
the offices of State. He says, " The people are always 
restless, and they will always be so when there ceases 
to be due proportion between the knowledge and the 
power of the governing classes, and the ignorance and 
dependence of the governed.^'^^ Consequently he ar- 
gues that the system founded by Napoleon, in Italy, 
was the best the world had ever seen, for power was 
given both to the learned nnd to the proprietors. The 
great power is the power of intellect. The learned 
classes and artists possess this power in an eminent de- 
gree ; they should therefore become part of the govern- 
ing body, for the object of government is to keep the 
ignorant in dependence upon the higher classes, 
^aint- Simon prohibited the public sale of this tract, 
lest it might be injurious to the ignorant. Only 100 
copies were printed, which he distributed among a few 
discreet persons whose intellects were sufficiently de- 

^< ( (EuTree Oiioisies,' vol. 1. p. 210. 
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1808. veloped to appreciate its merits without being injured 
by its contents. 

His next work, ^ Lettres au Bureau des Longitudes,' 
is, to a great extent, a repetition of the preceding. He 
wrote nothing of any importance for some years. In 
the meantime he lost his faithful friend Diard, and 
was once more reduced to a state of destitution.' 
Accordingly he had recourse to M. de Redern in the 
hope of obtaining assistance from him. " Du pain et 
des livi'es, voilk tout ce que vous demande votro ancien 
ami, qui reconnait avoir eu bien des torts vis-k-vis de 
vous, de sa famille et de tout le monde, mais qui se 
sent les moyens de reparer ses torts vis-k-vis de vous, 
de sa famille et de tout le monde si vous lui donnez 
des livres indispensables et du pain.'' A very long 
printed correspondence ensued, but with the exception 
of a donation of 500 francs, Saint- Sim on did not gain 
anything by it ; indeed he acknowledged that M. de 
Redern had law upon his side, if not equity. Saint- 
Simon's family at length volunteered to give him a 
small pension, but it was not suflScient to remove him 
above want. Afterwards he received from Carnot the 
appointment of Sub-librarian to the Bibliotheque de 
1' Arsenal, which he however only retained till the 
second fall of Napoleon. His disastrous position how- 
ever, in no way impaired the courageous energy of his 
intellect. In 1813 he wrote his ' Memoir e sur la 
Science de I'Homme,' This work he could not aflford 
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to print, but he made sixty manuscript copies of it, ^^^3* 
and distributed them among men occupying eminent 
positions. ^^ Je meurs de faim,'' he wrote in the letter 
which accompanied every copy ; " depuis quinze jours 
je mange du pain et je bois de Peau, je travaille sans 
feu, et j^ai vendu jusqu'k mes habits pour foumir aux 
frais de copies de mon travail/^ Cuvier alone encou- 
raged him to proceed ; the work in his opinion con- 
tained some new and important ideas.^^ ^'}iq < j^. 
troduction aux Travaux Scientifiques,^ which was 
written in 1808, will be chiefly remembered in litera- 
ture as the earliest work in which the words ^^ philo- 
sophic positive " occur .^^ There has been considerable 
dispute on the part of M. Comte^s disciples, as to the 
meaning Saint-Simon intended to convey by them ; 
yet in the ^ Science de PHomme ' they are sufficiently ex- 
plained. Since the fifteenth century, we are told, there 
has been a constant tendency in science to found all 
reasoning upon observed facts, in marked contrast to 
the previous method, in which imagination occupied a 
prominent place. Already the sciences of astronomy, 
physics, and chemistry have been placed upon this 
'^base positive.^' Now particular sciences are the 
elements of general science, and general science is 

V Hubbard, p. 59. 

^^ The words are, " Avec quelle sagacite Descartes a dirig^ ses 
recherches ! II a senti que la philosophie positive se divisait en deux 
parties egalemeut importantes : la physique des corps bruts et la physique 
des corps organises." — (Euvres Choisiet^ yoI. i. p. 198. 
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1818. philosophy. Philosophy must therefore have necessarily 
been conjectural so long as the particular sciences were 
conjectural, and demi-conjectural so long as some 
sciences were conjectural and some positive. There 
will therefore be a ^^ philosophie positive/' so soon as 
all the particular sciences have become positive. Now 
this has actually occurred with one exception, that of 
physiology ; and in consequence of the peculiar com- 
plexity of the phenomena presented by man, there are 
some that cannot yet be accounted for upon strictly 
scientific principles ; and hence there is still room for 
metaphysicians and moralists to indulge their imagi- 
nation, precisely as astrologists and alchemists were 
accustomed to do in the infancy of astronomy and 
chemistry .^^ It follows that the great work that re- 

'• " On voit que la tendance de IVsprit humoin depuis le xv* allele 

est de baser tous ses raisonnements sur des faits observe et discut^s ; 

quedejk il a r^rganis^ sur cette base positive Tastronomie, la physique, 

la chimie. . . . On voit que les sciences particuli^res sont les 616ment8 de 

la science g^n^rale ; que la science generale, c'est-k-dire la philosophie, a dA 

Mre conjccturale tant que les sciences particuli^res Tout et^ ; qu'elle a 

dii 6tre mi*conjecturale et positive quand une partie des sciences particu- 

li^res est devenue positive, pendant que Tautre etait encore conjecturalet 

et qu^elle sera tout-k-fait positive quand toutos les sciences particuli^res 

le seront : ce qui arrivera k T^poque oti la physiologic et la psjohologie 

seront basees sur des faits observes et discut^s/* — (Euvres CAoisiea, 

voL ii. pp. 14, 15. Elsewhere (* (Euvres/ vol. xvii. p. 109) he says, 

" En examinant le caract^re relatif et positif du tout et des parties de la 

science, on trouve que le tout et les parties ont dd oominencer par 

avoir le caract^re conjectural ; qu*ensuite le tout et les parties ont dti 

avoir le caractfere mi-conjectural et positif ; qu'enfin le tout et les parties 

doivent acquerir autant que possible le caract^re positif. Nous en sommes 

au point que le premier bon r^sum^ des sciences particuli^res consti- 
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mains for this age to accomplish is to rescue physiology 1^13. 
from its conjectural condition, and this not so much 
out of regard for the science itself, as because of the 
intellectual revolution that it will produce; for the 
transition will be then definitely effected from Deism to 
Physicism, from the system of ideas that ascribes phe- 
nomena to the direct action of a divine will, instead of 
to the natural operation of an invariable law.^ Now 
among the numerous errors embodied in proverbs, 
there is none more absurd than that which ascribes a 
great effect to an insignificant cause. Europe is just 
now passing through a severe political crisis, and a 
little consideration will show that it is produced by 
a cause of commensurate magnitude. In truth, no- 
thing can so powerfully agitate society as the dis- 
solution of its general beliefs, nor can we expect that 

social order will be restored till they have been re- 

* 

organized. The transition from Polytheism to Deism 

occurred amid the convulsions of an expiring empire ; 

and it cannot be strange that the struggle between 

Physicism and Deism should be accompanied in our 

tuera la philosophie positive. II a ^t^ jusqu'^ present impossible de 
faire iin bon syst^me de philosophie ; il est possible aujourd'hui de 
i^ossir dans cette entreprise, mais cela n'est pas ab^, cela est m^ine 
fort difficile." This was written in 1811. 

^ " Le syst^me g^n^ral de nos connaissanoes sera r^rganis^ ; son or- 
ganisation sera bas^ sur la crojance que Tuniyersest regi par une seule 
loi immuable. Tons les syst^mes religieux de politique, de morale, de 
legislation civile, seront mis en accord avec le nouveau syst^me de nos 
connaissanoes.'' — (Euores Choisies, vol. ii p. 183. 
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1813. own day by a corresponding anarchy. The triumph 
of Physicism will effect the restoration of social order, 
and it may be even predicted that a great improve- 
ment in the theory of morals will accompany the advance 
to scientific religion. Such an improvement has always 
characterized each preceding development, and as the 
moral teaching of Christianity was infinitely superior 
to any the world had ever seen before, so we may hope 
the new religion will surpass its predecessors. 

It is therefore to the great task of raising physio- 
logy to the rank of a positive science, that Saint- Simon 
directs the attention of his contemporaries. The ma- 
terials have nearly all been collected by Vicq-d^Azyr, 
Cabanis, Bichat, and Condorcet; it remains merely to 
generalize the results of their investigations, and the 
science of man will be formed. The purely scientific 
portion has been already undertaken by M. Burdin. 
r The labours of Saint-Simon will be chiefly directed to 
show that social and moral phenomena are due exclu- 
sively to certain physiological causes, and may there- 
fore be justly regarded as a portion of the science of 
physiology. He therefore proceeds to argue that it 
is quite a mistake to imagine that there is any diffe- 
rence whatever between man and other animals, in 
consequence of any superior intelligence or soul that 
belong to the former. These are to be attributed 
solely to physical organization, and are perfect in pro- 
portion to its perfection. At first Saint-Simon feared 
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that the monkey might furnish a contradiction to this 1813. 
theory, for though it is not the most intelligent animal 
after man, it has been considered to be the next most 
perfect in its physical organization. But M. Burgon 
explained to him that this is an error due to theo- 
logy.^* The Bible has stated that man was made in 
the image of God, and naturalists have therefore con- 
sidered that there must be some inherent perfec- 
tion in his peculiar upright form. This, however, is 
by no means the case, for it may be proved that the 
beaver is physically the next most perfect creature; 
it happens that it is also precisely the most intelli- 
gent. Now, it is evident there is no reason whatever 
why the animal next in order in creation should not 
attain to the same perfection as man, provided the 
tyranny of his dominion be swept from the earth. If, 
therefore, this calamity should occur, the beaver will 
no doubt supply his place, it will follow the track of 
his development through the ages, and advance to 
intellect and high destiny as he has advanced. 

Having removed this preliminary difficulty, Saint- 
Simon proceeds to show, by an elaborate appeal to 
history, that civilization is the result of a long series 
of progressive evolutions, the earliest being due ex- 
clusively to the slight physical superiority of man, and 

^* " L'intelligence de chaque animal est proportionn^e k son organi- 
sation, par consequent elle on est une consequence, un eiTet: et 
Fechelle intellectuelle est la rn^me que r^clielle organique." — (Euvres 
Choisies, vol. ii. p. 38. 
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1813. each successive step being the necessary result of its 
immediate predecessor. 

According to this theory, progress must have been 
continual— retrogression impossible. How then could 
the middle ages have been, as commonly represented, 
inferior to those that preceded them ? This difficulty 
was solved by M. -Eisner. He explained that though 
the people still continued in the direction given by 
Socrates, the introduction of Arabian literature di- 
rected the attention of philosophers to the laws of 
nature, which prepared the way for the subsequent 
elimination of an Animated Cause. This is sufficient to 
show that the middle ages were not dark, but that 
even then the human mind was preparing to enter 
into the new phase of thought that has now culmi- 
nated in Physicism. 

The composition of the ^ Science de PHomme^ occu- 
pied but fifteen days ; a few months afterwards it was 
followed by an Essay on Gravitation, which purported 
to be an instalment of the great work already pro- 
jected. It was dedicated to Napoleon Bonaparte, by< 
Henry de Saint-Simon, cousin of the Due de Saint-- 
Simon, author of the ^ Memoires sur la E^gence,' un- 
der the strange title, ^Moyen de forcer les Anglais 
k reconnaitre FIndependance des Pavilions/ It is 
also called ^Travail sur la Gravitation Universelle,' 
because gravitation is destined to form the basis of 
- the new philosophical theory, upon which every poli- 
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tical structure will henceforth rest. The other title, 1813. 
which was more especially adapted to attract the at- 
tention of the Emperor, is also quite appropriate, in- 
asmuch as it is certain that it will form a part of the 
new political system to force the English to recognise 
the independence of maritime flags; but it will not 
the less induce Bonaparte to renounce the protecto- 
rate of the Rhine, to grant freedom to Holland, and 
to withdr^ from interference in the affairs of Spain. 
In this work Saint- Simon brings into still clearer re- 
lief the main features of his doctrine. He endeavours 
to show that (1) recent discoveries in science have 
dissolved the belief in Deism, and therefore the spiri- 
tual power of the religion that was founded upon it.^^ 
(2.) That to this cause must be ascribed the existing 
anarchy in European society, not only in opinion but 
also in politics.^ (3.) That reorganization is the spe- 
cial mission of the present century.^ (4.) That no re- 
organization can be effected, except it be based upon 
the general system of ideas derived from the philo- 

^ " II y ayait d^j^ quinze cents ans que cette th^rie ^tait organist ; 
il n*^tait pas ^tounant qu'elle se trouv&t insuffisante pour disposer 
dans le mcilleur ordre les connaissancos que Tesprit humain poss^dait 
quinze cents ans apr^ et il ^tait impossible qu'elle pM lier les faits qui 
ii'ayaient 6t^ d^uyerts que post^rieurement k son ^tablissement." — 
(Buvres Choisie9,Tol. ii. p. 189. 

'^ '* La orise dans laquelle toute la population europ^ne te trouve 
engag^, n*a d*autre cause que rincoherenoe des id^s g^n^rales. — lb. p. 
241. 

** ** B^rganiser la B0ci6t^ europ^ne, seul objet philosophiqae qui 
miriie de fixer Tattention des sayants dans ce moment.*' — lb. p. 242. 
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1813. sopby of science.^^ (5.) That the principle of gravita- 
tion will be the foundation of that system.-^ (6.) That 
a religion will arise, based upon science, with a priest- 
hood selected from among those who are proficient in 
positive knowledge.-^ (7.) That these will establish a 
spiritual power equal to that formerly possessed by 
Christianity, and will supersede it. (8.) And in this 
manner society will be once more relieved from anar- 
chy and the ambition of kings and peoples restrained.^/ 

We have already seen that the middle ages were 
not in the opinion of Saint- Simon a period of retro- 
gression, because it was then that Arabian science 
found its way into Europe, and those studies were be- 
gun which have subsequently contributed so power- 
fully to the progress of mankind. But in his memoir 
on Gravitation he has propounded another reason — 

^ " Yous avez bien raison de pr^cher qu'il faut une th^orie g^n^rale 
et que c'est seulement sous son rapport philosophique que la science est 
directement utile k la soci^t^ ; et que les savants peuvent former la 
corporation politique gen^rale qui est n^cessaire pour lier entre elles 
les nations europ^nnes et pour mettre un frein k Tambition des 
peuples et des rois." — (Euvres Choisies^ p. 238. 

^ " Cette philosophic sera certainement bas^e sur Tid^e de la Gra* 
YiTATiON UNIYEKBELLE, et tous vos travaux prendront, d^s oe mo- 
ment, un caract^re syst^matique." 

^ " Le pouToir spirituel passera dans les mains d- un pape et d'lm 
clerge physicistes." — id. p. 244. 

* " Au88it6t qu'il y aura une th^rie proportionn^ k I'^tat des lu- 
mi^res, tout rentrera dans Tordre. L*institution commune dee peuples 
europ^ns se retablira d'elle-mdme, et un clerg^ d'uiie instruction pro* 
portionn^ auz connaissances acquises retablira prompiement le calme 
en Europe en mettant un frein k Tambition des peuples et des rois." — 
Ih. p. 241. 
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that the real claim of the middle ages to superiority .1813. 
over any preceding epoch in history is the separation 
which was then for the first time eflfected between the 
spiritual and temporal powers. ^^ The only point/' he 
writes, " upon which modern historians are agreed is an 
error. They have all agreed to call the ages between 
the ninth and the fifteenth centuries ages of barbarism, 
while, in truth, it was then that the institutions were 
formed which now give to European society its dis- 
tinctive superiority. Let us see what were the politi- 
cal institutions of that period. The first that presents 
itself to the mind is the division between the spiritual 
power and the temporal power ; this division is so ad- 
mirable that it admits of no further improvement.''^^ 

History, he adds, has been called the breviary of 
kings. It is clear, however, from their conduct either 
that they do not study their breviary to profit, or else 
that the breviary is itself valueless. History, in truth, 
is still in its infancy as a science : it consists at pre- 
sent of a collection of facts more or less authentic, but 
they have never yet been collected together by any 
scientific theory ; they have never yet been viewed as 
links in one vast chain of sequences. Thus history is 
unable to fulfil any of the functions of a science; it 
has been a record of the past, but it can be no guide 
to the future. Historians have been more occupied in 
detailing the actions of individuals than in tracing the 

» * (Euvrc8 Choisies,' vol. ii. p. 197. 

D 
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1818. progress of the race. Their attention has been directed 

I 

to particular incidents, but not to the general laws 
that govern them; hence they are unable to act as 
the counsellors of kings by propounding the principles 
that should regulate political action. 

In the course of the work of which the essay on 
gravitation is a part. Saint- Simon will trace the past, 
future, and present of the human race in the order 
named. The vast deserts of Asia and Africa supply 
the key to the history of the final destiny of mankind ; 
for the whole surface of the globe is advancing 
through slow stages to the same condition. Man will 
gradually be exterminated from the face of the earth 
by its becoming an arid waste. An attempt will be 
made to depict the feelings of the only remnant of 
humanity, when, having drunk the last drop of water 
in the world, he lies down to die; his death struggle will 
indeed be greater than any that have ever yet afficted 
the sons of men, for, besides his own, he will have to 
bear the agonies of an expiring race. But it is not to 
be supposed that humanity will retain, to this disas- 
trous close of its brilliant career, those high faculties 
which are now its pride. On the contrary, when it per- 
ceives the inevitable destiny reserved for it, it will then 
rapidly deteriorate until it returns to the low condition 
from which it sprang, until, in fact, man becomes ani- 
mated by no higher desires than the animal, whose con- 
dition he originally so nearly resembled. It is pleasant 
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to turn from tiiis gloomy picture to the contemplation 1814. 
of a period of unexampled splendour which man is pre- 
viously destined to traverse, when the mind shall have 
been freed from every superstition that clouds it, and 
when the system of the Universe shall have been dis- 
played by the perfection of science. IM 
I Saint-Simon had not, as yet, gained any literary 
reputation. His ^ Letters from Geneva ' had attracted 
very little attention, and were now completely forgot- 
ten; since then he had published nothing. Some of his 
tracts remained in manuscript, others were printed, 
but in neither case were they offered for sale ; and he 
was known, therefore, to only a limited circle of emi- 
nent persons to whom he sent copies of his writings. 
His essay on Gravitation was brought under the notice 
of the Emperor, and submitted to the Institute, but the 
result was not favourable to the author. Napoleon 
expressed his conviction that Saint- Simon was simply 
a fool ; the time had, however, arrived when, fool or no 
fool, he was about to take a position among the theorists 
of the age. Augustin Thierry, then about nineteen 
years of age, joined him as pupil and literary assistant, 
and they went to live in an apartment opposite the ficole 
Normale. In October, 1814, they published an essay 
' Concerning the Reorganization of European Society, 
or the means of uniting the various nations of Europe 
into the political body, and at the same time pre- 
serving the national independence of each.' 

d2 
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I8i4w . During the Middle Ages, it asserted, there existed a 
Supreme Court of Appeal at Rome, tci which interna- 
tional disputes could be referred. The decline of 
Catholicism has deprived Europe of the advantages of 
that tribunal, and the essay before us proposes to 
establish a successor, adapted to t> o changed condi- 
tions of society. It is accordingly suggested that a 
king bo chosen as a royal pope, to be the king of kings ; 
the mode of his election will be explained upon another 
occasion. The dignity will be hereditary, and he will 
be established in an independent city. Inasmuch as 
it is capable of scientific demonstration that Parliamen- 
tary government is the best attainable — the king of 
kings will bo a constitutional monarch, assisted by a 
House of Peers or a House of Commons ; this latter 
will be composed of commercial men, the learned 
classes, magistrates, and administrators. Every million 
of men who can read and write will elect one repre- 
sentative of each of these classes ; there will be a new 
election every ten years. The candidate must possess 
property in land to the amount of £1000 a year. But 
in order that an alliance may be cemented between 
property and talent, without which society can never 
be solidly established, it is proposed that, at each elec- 
tion, twenty persons shall be chosen, irrespective of pro- 
perty, from among those who are most highly distin- 
guished for ability ; the Government will then confer 
upon them the necessary property qualification. The 
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House of Peers will consist of gentlemen possessing 1814. 
£20,000 a year in land; their peerage will be here- 
ditary. Twenty of their number will be chosen from 
among the men who, by their labours in science and 
industry, have rendered the most eminent services to 
society. Thus will be constructed a Parliament of 
men, a federation of the world. The duties of this dis- 
tinguished assembly will be to arrange, without re- 
course to war, all the differences that may arise between 
nation and nation. It will also direct works of great 
public utility; it will connect the Danube with the 
Rhine, and the Rhine with the Baltic. It will regulate 
the education of Europe, and supply a code of public 
morality; it will likewise endeavour to spread the 
European race over the whole habitable globe. It is 
obvious that such a Parliament as this cannot be esta- 
blished until each country has individually adopted the 
parliamentary system; this, however, will no doubt 
be gradually accomplished. The manifest advantages 
it affords will be a suflScient inducement; but an 
alliance between France and England will materially 
hasten the event. These two countries have already 
adopted that system, and are, therefore, the fit pro- 
pagandists of their political faith. Let there be, there- 
fore, an Anglo-French Parliament, giving the propor- 
tion to the English in the relation of two to one — inas- 
much as that nation is most accustomed to Parliamen- 
tary government, and has, also, least to gain by the 
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1814. alliance. Such an arrangement will be ix) their mutual 
advantage, and will give them so great a power, that 
their united efforts will be sufficient to reorganize the 
whole of Europe. Without such a government, Eng- 
land will not be able to support the burden of her debt, 
nor will France be able to retain her constitutional 
government. The aUiance will preserve the one nation 
from bankruptcy, and the other from revolution. Eng- 
land will give stability to the French Government, and 
France will gratefully share England^s debt ; she will 
feel that it was a debt contracted in an heroic effort to 
preserve a refuge for liberty in Europe, in which Uberty 
she herself now participates. In conclusion, Saint- 
Simon prophesies that ^' a time will undoubtedly come 
when all the nations of Europe will feel that questions 
of general interest should predominate over those that 
are merely national. The misery with which society is 
now oppressed will then diminish, the troubles with 
which its peace is now menaced will disappear ; wars 
will cease. The inspiration of poets has placed the 
golden age at the cradle of humanity, amid the igno- 
rance and barbarity of early times ; it had been better 
to relegate the iron age to that period. The golden 
age of the human race is not behind, but before us, it 
lies in the perfectibility of society. Our fathers have 
not seen it, it is reserved for our children to behold it ; 
it is for us to make ready the way.'' 

Saint-Simon possessed the art, which during periods 
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of revolution is peculiarly useful, of adapting his 1814. 
opinions according to the requirements of the moment. 
When the revolution broke out, he hastened to throw 
aside his titles of nobility, and he flattered the passions 
of the mob by violent speeches ; at the same time, he 
took advantage of unjust confiscations to accumulate a 
large personal fortune, which he fancied would after- 
wards enable him to apply his great talents to the bene- 
fit of mankind. So long as Napoleon^s fortunes were 
in the ascendant, no sycophant was ever more obse- 
quious. The Emperor was not merely the political 
chief, but also the scientific chief, of humanity; in one 
hand he held the '^ Infaillible Compas," in the other, 
the exterminating sword, raised against all opponents 
of enlightenment. The most illustrious scholars should 
assemble round his throne, not less than the most 
valiant captains. Saint-Simon, in his capacity of 
scholar, was very well inclined to adopt his own advice. 
He addressed his writiDgs to the Emperor, he impor- 
tuned help from him, he even inquired from the Baron 
de Gerando what form it would be expedient to give 
to his works in order to please Napoleon .^^ No sooner, 
however, had the Emperor retired to Elba, than all this 
was changed. He had terrified Europe by a mad pro- 
ject of universal dominion; nothing could be more 
antagonistic to the spirit of the age, nothing could 
more efiectually retard the progressive advance of 

^ * CEuvres,* vol. xvii. p. 141. 
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1815. society than a rocuirence to military despotism. Every 
year the interests of France were more completely 
sacrificed to unprincipled ambition. In a small tract 
entitled ^ Profession of Faith of the Comte de Saint- 
Simon respecting the Invasion of French Territory by 
Napoleon Bonaparte/ he prophesies that Napoleon and 
his family must always be tyrants. " A man appears 
on our frontiers,'' he adds, '^who, during ten years, 
has desolated France by the excess of military des- 
potism.'' 

fSQaving hastily abandoned the declining fortunes of 
the great emperor, it was of course necessary to look 
^ elsewhere for patronage and assistance; he accord- 
*ty ingly applied to bankers and persons engaged in in- 

/^ dustrial pursuits. His subsequent writings were pub- 

lished by subscription ; but MM. Lafitte and Temaux 
were his principal supporters. This change of circum- 
stances determined also a corresponding modification 
of opinion. The reader may have perhaps remarked 
the immense importance Saint- Simon attached to the 
possession of territorial property; his earliest work 
indeed enforces the moral obligation of labour, and ho 
shows throughout a very high esteem for learning, 
whether literary or scientific, but industrial pursuits 
seem barely to have attracted his attention. It was 
time now to repair this mistake ; he therefore pointed 
out that there are many reasons in favour of transfer- 
ring political power from the hands of the territorial 
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proprietors to those of the industrial classes. In the ^^^^' 
first place, industry suffers more than land from the 
effects of violence, and therefore manufacturers have a 
more personal interest in the preservation of order. 
Besides this, their intelHgence is greater, for their in- 
tellects have been stimulated by exertion : the habits 
of business they have acquired will be most profitable 
when appKed to the service of the State, and the inti- 
mate relation in which they stand to the poor points to 
them ad the natural legislators for the people. Indeed 
society should be comprised exclusively of two classes, 
the learned and the industrial; the one engaged in 
investigating the laws of nature, the other in pro- 
ducing by the application of those laws what is useful 
and agreeable. In other words, the whole of mankind 
should be engaged in industry, theoretical or practical. 
It will be perceived that no room is left in this divi- 
sion for those who live in idleness upon the property 
they have inherited.^^ In order to expound these 
opinions, he commenced the pubhcation of ' L'indus- 
trie^ in 1816; the work was not completed till 1818. 
He adopted the motto — 

** Tout par rindustrie, 
Tout pour ^Industrie/* 

He was assisted by various collaborators, among others, 

>i « Les nobles, les proprietaires de terres, non-cultivateurs . . . ce 
que nous proposons serait un coup mortel pour eux.'' He condemns 
'* le regime gourememental, duns lequel les travailleurs se trouvent 
sous la direction des d^soeuvr^s." — ^ubbard, pp. 207-209. 
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1816 by Augustin Thierry, Saint-Aubin, Chaptal, and by 
to 

1818. Auguste Comte. Charles Comte, who then wrote in 
the ^ Censeur/ had observed that society could only be 
organized for production or for robbery; the latter 
was the military rigivie, the former will be the indus- 
trial.^^ Improving upon this maxim, Saint- Simon 
added that it was equally applicable to individuals ; 
in other words, those who are not directly engaged in 
production, as they are nevertheless consumers, must 
of necessity obtain their means of livelihood by rob- 
bery.^^ There are, however, two exceptions, those 
classes who are employed to protect the property that 
has been produced, and those who are engaged in 
philosophical meditation upon political questions. The 
robbers are a large and formidable body ; it includes 
proprietors of land, fundholders, and mendicants. 
This classification is perhaps a little startling, but it 
has been accepted by many who are not disciples of 
Saint-Simon. 

^ *< Une nation doit n^ceBsairement s'organiser pour un de ces deux 
buts, celui de voler ou celui de produire, c'eet-a-dire qu'clle doit avoir 
le caracUre industriel, sous peine de n*dtre qu*une cutociation hdtarde^ 
si elle ne se prononce pas franchement dans Tun de oee deux sens." — 
(EuvreSj vol. xii. p. 157. 

33 •< II y a autour de la socilt^ . . . une foule d'hommes parasites— 
qui, ne produisant rien, consomment ou yeulent conBOmmer comme s'ila 
produisaient. II est de force que ces gens-1^ yiyent sur le travail 
d*autrui, soit qu'on leur donne, soit qu*ils prennent ; en un mot, il y a des 
faineants, c'est-k-dire des yoleui*s. Les faineants qui ne sont point voleurs 
se font mendiants : cette derniere classe n'edt gu^re moins m^prisable et 
moins dangcreuse que la premi^re." — (Euvres^ vol. xviii^^ 130. 
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Now it is in order to protect society from the depre- 1816 
dations of these "hommes parasites/' these f^dSsoeuvres" isis. 
these ^' faineants/' these " consommatev/rs" that it is 
necessary to have a government armed with power.^ 
This government should be extremely cheap, and en- 
tirely in the hands of the industrial classes, amongst 
whom he includes agriculturists. But in order that the 
latter may assume their true position, it will be neces- 
sary to alter the relation in which they at present stand 
to their landlords. In other branches of industry the 
person who undertakes a business occupies an indepen- 
dent position, but in agriculture the farmer is dependent 
upon his sleeping partner, i.e. his landlord, whom he 
even calls master. The land is a portion of the capital 
of the cultivator ; unlike the manufacturer, however, 
this capital is placed under the most vexatious restric- 
tions. The farmer is obliged upon all occasions to apply 
to his landlord for permission to make any improvement 
or alteration ; this inconvenience should be remedied 
by a measure of Tenant Right. An estimate of the 
value of a farm should be taken at the commencement 
and at the expiration of every lease. The landlord should 
be compelled to lend the farmer whatever amount of 

>^ " Les trayailleurs sont done expos^ h, se voir priv^ de la jouis- 
sance qui est le but de leur travail. De ce danger r^sulte pour eux un 
besoin d'one esp^ce particuli^re, lequel donne lieu k un travail distinct 
des autres, celui qui a pour but d'empScher la violence dont I'oisivet^ 
menace Tindustrie. Aux yeux de I'industrie, un gouvemcment n'est 
autre chose que Tentreprise de ce travail." — CEuvres, vol. xviii. p. 180. 
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1816 money he may require for the improvement of the pro- 
1818. P^rty; and its employment should be confided en- 
tirely to the judgment of the tenant. If the farm has 
increased in value during the tenancy, then the land- 
lord will share in the improvement ; if the value has 
diminished, he will likewise participate in the loss. 
All cases of dispute to be referred to arbitration. 
Still further to increase the facilities for improvement, 
" hanques terrltoi idles " will spring up, with the view 
to afford tho same advantages to agriculturists that 
are now enjoyed by manufacturers. The political 
franchise has been hitherto confided to the proprietor, 
but it should in future bo transferred to the occupier, 
who will, as a consequence, pay the public burdens. 
Under the new system of industrialism, however, taxes 
will be vastly reduced. As society is at present con- 
stituted, the governing classes have a direct interest 
to increase them, for as they fill all public functions, 
they alone profit by them ; but when power has been 
consolidated in the hands of industrials, this will be 
no longer the case. Lawyers also are, as a body, es- 
sentially obstructive; they adhere with tenacity to 
traditions that have become obsolete, and resist every 
measure of reform; they are, too, as we have seen, 
robbers, for they produce nothing, and therefore are 
driven either to extortion or to beggary. While we 
fully recognize that at a former period they rendered 
substantial service to society by delivering it from 
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even worse evils, yet we cannot fail to see the neces- 1816 
sity of abolishing them now.^^ Their functions will be isis. 
undertaken by unpaid courts of arbitration, composed 
exclusively of the industrial classes, who have never had 
their natural sense of justice perverted by a study of 
law; such is the new organization to which Saint- 
Simon believes society to be tending. Stated briefly, 
he holds that tjie position of agriculturists will be assi- 
milated to that of the manufacturer, the two together 
forming an industrial community, in whose hands all 
the power at present exercised by the government and 
the legal profession will centre. This new organization 
will be known as the industrial regime, and will form a 
very striking contrast to the military and feudal regime, 
out of which we are emerging. The present is a period^ 
of transition, and consequently of disturbance ; it may 
be known by the dissolution of the general principles 
that have guided human conduct since the establish- 
ment of Deism amid similar convulsions, and the 
absence as yet of any new principles to supply the 
place of the old. ^' The human mind,'^ he says, '' has 
advanced since the establishment of Christian mo- 



^ " Cette institution [courts of law] peut et doit 6tre remplac^e dans 
toutes 868 parties par des tribunaux industriels, qui ne sont autre chose / 

que des arbitrages, seule jurisprudence necessaire quand il n'existera plus / 

d'autres propri^t^s que des propri^t^s industrielles." ''Toutes les 
affaires peuvent et doivent 6tre jugees arbitralement, m^me les affaires 
criminelles. qui en paraissent le moins susoeptibles/'— Quoted by 
Hubbard, pp. 181, 189. 
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1816 rality, and as a result of its progress, the era of theo- 

to 

ISld: logy has passed by, never to return; it would be 
madness to attempt to found a system of morals upon 
a belief in the supernatural, which is now generally 
ridiculed. Christianity has contributed much to 
morals, — it would be unjust to deny it, — ^but its reign 
has ended, its utility has long since ceased ; the era 
of positive ideas begins. We can no longer give to 
morality other sanctions but palpable, certain, and 
present interest ; such is the spirit of this age, such 
it will continue to be for all future generations. The 
great step which civilization is about to accomplish, 
will consist in the establishment of a system of terres- 
trial and positive morality. '^^^ Measures should there- 
fore be taken as speedily as possible to influence public 
opinion in this direction by the teaching of a more 
instructed clergy. A law should be passed without 
delay to prohibit the ordination of a priest until he 
has proved by public examination that he is familiar 
with the principal results of the positive sciences; that 
is to say, he must exhibit a knowledge of pure and 
applied mathematics, of physics, of chemistry, and 
of physiology .^^ Until by this means we once more 
regain a definite system of general principles, our con- 
duct will continue to be inconsistent, and the condition 
of society anarchical.^ We shall be misled by a senti- 

38 * (Euvres; vol. xix. p. 38. ^ lb, yoI. xii. p. 41. 

^ " C'est le defaut d'idees g^u^rales qui nous a perdus, nous ne renai- 
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ment, instead of guided by a principle. We shall 1816 
struggle for nationality, for equality, for military . igis. 
glory/* we shall endeavour to make a compromise with 
the past and the future, and to erect it into a body of 
doctrine under the name of Conservatism, or station- 
aryism,^ and to embody it in a political system, such 
as, for instance, parliamentary government.*^ But 
when the transition in philosophy from theological to 
positive morals has been accomplished, the corre- 
sponding transition in politics from the military or 
predatory regime to the industrial regime will speedily 
follow.*^ The general principle of terrestrial utility de- 
rived from morals will be applied to politics, which 

trons Y^ritablement que par des idees g^nerales ; les anciennes sont 
tomb^ea de v^tust^ et ne peuvent se rajeunir, il nous en faut de nou- 
velles." — (Bktvres, vol. XTiii. p. 213. 

^ " Au d^aut d'id^s communef*, on se rallia h des sentiments g^n^- 
raux. Les passions nationales se cre^rent, T^galit^ et la gloire uiilitaire 
enivr^rent tour k tour les esprit s, et le despotisme trouva bientdt sa 
place.*'— Zft. p. 207. 

^ '*Les gens que j'appelle stationnaircs sont ceux qui, se parant mal 
k propos du titre de raisonnables, yeulent amalgamer au nom de la 
moderation les institutions anciennes aveo les nouyelles, ils ne s'aper- 
9oiyent pas que c'est une entreprise absurde, que de tenter la fusion de 
ces contraires." — lb. vol. xviii. p. 169. 

*^ " Kn nous laissant aller en ^tourdis au mdme enthousiasme, k cette 
admiration irr^fl^hie qui ne laisse rien supposer au-dellt de la constitu- 
tion anglaise, peut-6tre allons-nous encore nous donuer des entraves.*' — 
lb. vol. xix. p. 79. Of. p. 27. 

^ " La transition qui s'op^re actuellement se compose . . . de deux 
autres: Tune philosophiquei Tautre politique. La premiere consiste 
dans le passage du syst^me th^ologique au syst^me terrestre et positif ; 
la seconde, dans le passage du regime arbitraire au regime liberal et 
industriel." — lb. p. 25. 
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1816 will then organize society solely with a view to pro- 
1818. duce the greatest possible amount at the least possible 
cost.^ Politics, in short, will become the science of 
production ;** for it is not the mere form of govern- 
ment that is the question of the greatest importance 
or difficulty in politics, but it is " to ascertain in what 
manner property should be constituted so as to produce 
the greatest benefit to society in general, both as 
regards liberty and riches. '^*^ 

The 'Industrie^ was the last work of Saint- Simon 
to which Thierry contributed, and it was the first in 
which ho received the assistance of Auguste Comte, 
his young pupil. Comte was bom at Montpellier, 
in 1798, and he joined Saint-Simon in 1816. He 
continued for six years to have relations with him 
in the capacity of pupil, literary assistant, and 
friend. Saint-Simon^s own resources were by far too 
precarious to render this connection advantageous pe- 
cuniarily. It does not appear that more than one 
quarter's salary was ever paid; and Comte already 
supported himself, as he continued to do through 
a great part of his life, by teaching mathematics. 
At first his relations with Saint- Simon were pecu- 

<3 « Que la production des choses utiles est la seul but raisonnable et 
positif que les soci^tes politiques puissent se proposer.*'— (S^Kvr^f, vol. 
xviii. p. 186. 

^^ *' La politique est done, pour me resumer en deux mots, la science 
de la production^ c*est-ik-dire la science qui a pour objet I'ordre de choses 
le plus feivorable k tons les genres de productions." — lb, p. 188. 

<^ Ih. Tol. xix. p. 83. 
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liarly friendly, and considerable advantage to both l^l®* 
was the result ; unhappily they parted in anger, and 
their respective disciples have seen fit to perpetuate 
the quarrel. Comte does not appear to have supplied 
any original matter to the ' Industrie/ but the third 
volume was intrusted to him to edit. The first essay 
we have from his pen relates to the ' Separation g6n^- 
rale entre les Opinions et les Desirs;^ it is referred 
to 1819, the year following the completion of the 
' Industrie,^ but it was not published till very many 
years afterwards, in the Appendix to the ' Politique 
Positive.^ In it he points out how absurd it would be 
to attempt to decide upon a question in physical 
science without possessing the smallest knowledge of 
the subject ; but in politics, which is a science of even 
greater complexity, no such hesitation appears. Fol- 
lowing Saint- Simon, he ascribes this peculiarity to the 
want of unanimity among the "spiritual^' classes; 
nor can harmony be established until such time as 
politics shall have been, like astronomy, placed upon 
a positive basis. Hence, again following Saint- Simon, 
he suggests that society should be divided into three 
classes, (1) the ^^ spiritual,^' excluded from political 
offices, and engaged in the elaboration of scientific 
politics ; (2) the " temporaV^ charged with the execu- 
tion of the social projects supplied by the former ; and 
(3) the people, to whom he assigns the privilege of 
declaring in what direction they desire their eflforts to 

E 
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1819. be employed, — ^leaving to the " spiritual '* classes the 
duty of ascertaining how best their wishes can be 
carried into eflTect. 

Saint-Simon's next work, 'Le Politique/ appeared 
in detached numbers at irregular intervals during the 
oariy part of the year 1819; it repeated the views 
which have been already stated, and advocated in 
addition the abandonment of the system of standing 
armies, which are opposed to industry. It explained 
that as manufactures are exposed to complete de- 
struction by war, while land can only be temporarily 
aflfected by it, the owners of the former are naturally 
more disposed to peace, and therefore better qualified 
to be intrusted with political power ; partly for this 
reason, and partly because their interest is identified 
with the reduction of taxes, they should have the ex- 
clusive privilege of a seat in the national representa- 
tive assembly, from which all public functionaries 
should be rigorously excluded. 

Saint- Simon commenced the publication of the 'Or- 
ganisateur' in November, 1819, and perhaps we may 
already trace in it the influence of Comte. It consists 
of a series of fourteen letters, which appeared succes- 
sively, and were intended to remedy an error into 
which the author had fallen in the ' Industrie ' and re- 
peated with further exaggeration in the ^Politique.* In 
these works he had injudiciously given to industry a pre- 
dominance of authority which should be enjoyed only 
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by learning. It is now sufficiently recognized that 1^^^ 
government exists for the good of society, but great 1820. 
confusion still remains as to the nature of that good. 
There is, therefore, no uniformity of aim among the 
nations of Europe : one sovereign attempts to com- 
pass the good of his people by indulging his lust for 
conquest, another by the erection of public monuments, 
or the magnificence of his court, while another, dif- 
ferently inspired, may even endeavour to ''organize 
his subjects for heaven." It is necessary, therefore, 
that the people themselves should decide wherein con- 
sists their own good, and that then they should not 
suffer themselves to be turned aside from its pursuit 
by any idiosyncrasy on the part of their rulers. It is 
clear, however, that the learned classes are alone com- 
petent to ascertain in what consists the good of so- 
ciety; for it is a subject that admits of strictly 
scientific investigation. The decision arrived at 
will command universal assent, because, being the 
result of scientific demonstration, it will be as in- 
contestable as any other judgment established by 
scientific inquiry. Every one will not indeed be able 
to follow the course of reasoning by which the solu- 
tion will be reached ; but it will not the less be en- 
titled to acceptance. Few men can demonstrate the 
revolution of the earth round the sun, but it is not the 
less certainly believed upon the faith of those who 
can, and in the same manner when the learned have 

B 2 
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/ 
1819 ' come to a unanimous solution of the various problems 

1820. of society by a purely scientific process, their decision 

will likewise command the respect of the ignorant, s^ 

** f^Now, Saint- Simon considers that the good of society 
is attained by the satisfaction of its physical and moral 
wants-; and that the object of government is to apply 
knowledge and wealth to that end. He therefore pro- 
posed the formation of an industrial parliament, to 
consist of three chambers, — the chambers of inven- 
tion, of examination, of execution; the first, to bo 
composed of 300 members, civil engineers, poets, 
scholars, sculptors, architects and musicians. The 
civil engineers, however, will predominate, they will 
number 200. The object of this chamber will be to 
project public works, and to increase the riches of 
Franco. The second chamber will consist likewise 
of 300 members, of whom 100 will be mathematicians, 
100 professors of mathematical physics, and 100 phy- 
sicians. These persons will examine and comment 
on the proceedings of the first chamber; they will 
adopt a plan of secular education, and will super- 
intend its operation. The members of these two 
chambers will each receive a salary of 10,000 francs. 
The third chamber will be composed of the leaders 
of industry; they will be unpaid. They will bo 
charged with executing the measures approved by the 
two higher assemblies; they will conduct the execu- 
tive government, and vote the taxes. In this manner 
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a great anomaly will be removed from society, for " the 1819 

to 

existing social organization is in fact the world turned 1820. 
npside down, inasmuch as those who are the most 
useful to society, who improve its condition, and add 
to its riches, occupy a subordinate position to persons 
who are totally useless, and often very expensive/^ 
In order to impress this truth with greater vividness 
upon the mind of the reader, Saint-Simon thought 
fit to throw his ideas into the form of a parable. In it 
he enumerates many of the trades, professions, and other 
occupations of life, and asks with some appearance 
of truth, whether the principal persons employed in 
those pursuits would not be a greater loss than any of 
the members of the royal family, or than any of the mi- 
nisters of state. He unfortunately mentioned by name 
several persons of eminence, and amongst others the 
Duke of Berry. The assassination of the Duke in the 
following year, exposed Saint- Simon to a public pro- 
secution, — he was accused of having incited to mur- 
der ; the charge, which was quite unfounded, ended 
in an acquittal. The trial brought Saiii,t-Simon pro- 
minently before the public, and aflTorded him an 
opportunity of addressing four letters to the jury who 
were to try him. Ho professed his loyalty to the 
Bourbon family, and admitted that they should occupy 
the throne so long as royalty continiied to exist in 
France; he, however, prophesied their fall, unless 
they allied themselves with the people. 
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1819 The first essay published by Comte, was contributed 

1821. anonymously to the ^Organisateur' of April, 1820, In 
a "Sommaire Appreciation de Vensemble du Pass^ mo- 
derne '^ he adopted most of what is important in the 
speculations of Saint- Simon, but he illustrated his argu- 
ment with a degree of learning, and stated it with a pre- 
cision peculiariy his own. Modern history, he says, 
exhibits a twofold movement, — in the regioii of specu- 
lation, a transition from Catholicism to Positivism ; in 
the region of Politics, a transition from feudalism to 
industrialism. At the period of the complete esta- 
blishment of the two former, the seed of their future 
destruction was sown. The introduction of scientific 
studios into the Arabian schools was the ultimate cause 
of the one, while the enfranchisement of the commons 
produced the other ; the first determined Luther's 
reform, and the second the rise of parliamentary 
government. But these opinions were not however 
new, as they had been previously propounded by Saint- 
Simon in the ^Industrie,' and some of them even 
earlier. 

In 1821, the ^ Systeme Industriel ' was published ; 
it is a reproduction of several pamphlets, which Saint- 
Simon had addressed to the king and to leading manu- 
facturers during the last six months of the preceding 
year, and to which he added an " Adresse aux Phil- 
anthropes. '^ Before the publication of this last work, 
Saint-Simon can hardly be included among the socialist 
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writers of Europe. He had repeatedly asserted, indeed, 1®?^- 
that the ancient rigvme of feudalism had passed away ; 
he had vehemently attacked the clergy and lawyers ; 
he, had 'suggested that the legal system be abolished 
and courts of arbitration substituted in its stead. All 
existing religions incurred his contempt ; he proposed 
to replace the ascendancy of the clergy by that of lay 
scholars, who were, in his opinion, the true guides of 
humanity. But while he advocated these radical 
changes in the constitution of society, the interest of 
the people themselves occupied but little of his 
attention. He frequently denounced the violence into 
which a democracy is ready to fall; the horrors of 
the French revolution were never absent from his mind. 
In the ^ Lettres de Geneve,^ the problem to be solved 
by government was stated to be how order should be 
maintained among a starving people ; this could only 
be effected by their subjugation ; an alliance was there- 
fore suggested between intellect and territorial pro- 
perty. At the same time he conceded to the learned 
classes a power which was not inferior to that which 
the clergy possessed during the middle ages ; the one 
was indeed suggested by the other, and intended to 
pupply its place. In his parliament of nations, the 
preponderance of power is transferred from the learned 
to the wealthy. No one can sit in the House of Peers 
who has not £20,000 a year, in land, nor in the House 
of Commons unless he has £1000 a year, also in land. 
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1821. ipjjg twenty persons who are to be elected for their 
learning are even to receive the requisite property- 
qualification. As Saint-Simon continued his specu- 
lations, he lost sight more and more of the claims of 
the learned classes ; at the same time his later essays 
transfer the entire temporal power from the owners 
of land to its cultivators and to the proprietors of 
manufactories. These persons are henceforth to direct 
the State ; they are to sit in the tribunals of justice. 
Labour is declared to be the highest duty of a citizen, 
and the claim of idlers to exercise authority over the 
workers is contemptuously repudiated. In the midst 
of all this, Saint-Simon at length begins to see that 
perhaps a conspiracy between intellect and property 
to keep down the people, may not be of all consti- 
tutions the best. He observes that too much attention 
has been directed to the mere political organization 
of society, and that the social condition of the people 
is of even greater importance; ho lays down there- 
fore that the object of government should be to ex- 
tend the circle of well-being, so as to include the 
greatest posssiblo number. As this view acquires 
more clearness, it eventually leads him to Socialism, 
llie bold ideas he had so frequently expressed, and 
the dangerous notoriety they had procured for their 
author, induced many of his industrial subscribers to 
withdraw their names from his list, and to repudiate 
any sympathy for his opinions. This circumstance may 
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have contributed, from what we already know of his 1821. 
character, to modify his views as to the supreme merits 
of the industrial classes, and to restore the learned 
classes for a time to the position they had formerly 
held in his estimation. Accordingly in the ^ Organi- 
sateur ' they are to occupy two chambers of the legis- 
lature, while only the lowest is to be awarded to the 
leaders of industry. The ' Systeme Industriel ' carries 
these views still further; its object is indicated by 
the motto, " Dieu a dit, aimez-vous et secourez-vous 
les uns les autres.^' The mission of society, it declares, 
is to complete the work begun 1800 years ago by 
Christianity : we have but to follow that example, 
and to weave into the fabric of society the principles 
of equality and brotherhood. The first step towards 
the attainment of this great object is a measure of 
general education ; the largest item in the budget will 
therefore be for public instruction. The second is to 
abolish misery, by conceding to all the right to live ; 
accordingly the State will undertake to ensure labour 
to all who have no other means of subsistence. This 
measure of Socialism will be completed by the abolition 
of titles of rank, and the recognition by public opinion 
of the exclusive pre-eminence of learning and industry. 
At the same time the Institute should be charged 
with the composition of a new catechism, in accordance 
with the present state of knowledge. Its teaching 
would replace the old theologies, and nothing con- 
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1821. trary to it would be permitted to be taught ; nor would 
any one enjoy the right of citizen till he had passed 
an examination in it.^ 

Saint-Simon now lived in the Rue Eichelieu, in the 
house once occupied by Moliere. The small pension 
his family had granted him was deeply involved by the 
expense attending the publication of his various works. 
He applied to the public for a subscription, and hoped 
to be able himself to write the ^ Cat^chisme/ for the 
Institute showed no disposition to undertake it at his 
suggestion ; but the power of accomplishing this task 
was not within his reach. He found himself once more 
reduced to the very verge of starvation; seeing no 
means of relief, nor any of furthering the great work 
of social reform for which alone he cared to live, he de- 
termined with his own hand to end the miseries of his 
life. Accordingly, having loaded a pistol, he decided 
to shoot himself when the hand of his watch pointed to 
a certain hour. In order, however, that his mind might 
remain in imimpaired serenity to the end, and that 
the triumph over superstition might be complete, he 
occupied the interval with reviewing the important 
schemes of social reform to which he had devoted his 
life. At length the appointed hour arrived, and he 

9 

fired at himself, but the result was only a very severe 
wound in the face ; he sought for assistance, but could 
find none, he therefore sat down upon his bed and 

^ * CEuvres Choisies/ vol. iii. p. 46. 
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awaited the end with tranquillity. In this condition he 1823. 
was found by Comte and Sarlardiere, from whom he at 
once inquired with philosophic composure for an ex- 
planation as to '^ how it is possible that a man can live 
and think with seven slugs in his brain ; '^ but his 
friends applied themselves to the relief of his wound 
before they gratified his scientific curiosity. For some 
time it was doubtful whether he would live, and as 
the pain was intense he begged that a vein might 
be opened, so that his sufferings might terminate ; in 
a few weeks, however, except for the loss of one of his 
eyes, he had entirely recovered. 

His efforts were at once directed to the composition 
of the ^ Catechisme.' In it he reverts to a former phase 
of opinion, and again restores the industrial classes to 
the first position in society ; they are the classe nour- 
riciere, and as everything is the result of industry every- 
thing should be subordinate to it. No change in ex- 
isting institutions can however be effected by violent 
revolutions ; revolutions disintegrate society, and can 
never organize it. The only means to employ is the 
influence of public opinion, which has been well called 
the queen of the world. It cannot be doubted that 
society is inevitably tending towards the entire aboli- 
tion of all institutions originating in feudalism, and the 
substitution of those derived from industry. Saint- 
Simon is of opinion that France is nearer to this goal 
than England, because in Franco the power of the 
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1823 aristocracy has been gradually diminishing till it has 
1824. become nearly extinct, whereas in England their power 
has, he says, constantly increased. It is only natural to 
expect that the aristocracy should be tenacious of their 
privileges, and that they will exercise all their influence 
to continue a state of society which favours them exclu- 
sively. Accordingly, in England the struggle will be 
more protracted, but its issue not less certain. The 
example of France will give an impulse which every 
country in Europe will feel. It was a great mistake to 
represent the parliamentary system of England as the 
best form of government that can be devised ; it is, in 
fact, but a compromise between the two systems — the 
feudal and the industrial, — and as these must be neces- 
sarily antagonistic, the constitution of England, if indeed 
it merits that name, can only be transitory. During its 
existence, the country must always be in a state of cri- 
sis. France has suffered much from attempting to follow 
such an evil example. Among other misfortunes that at 
present affict society is the deficient state of education, 
and the imperfect code of morals ; it is therefore pro- 
posed to establish two colleges, one for the purpose of 
conducting scientific education, the other for the study 
of moral and political science. These colleges will be 
presided over by a third, which will be employed in 
co-ordinating the results arrived at by the other two. 
It will also draw up a code of laws in the interest of 
the majority, and regulate public instruction. 
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Auguste Comte was intrusted with the execution of 1824. 
a portion of the Catechism, but he could not accom- 
pKsh it to the satisfaction of his master, for they were 
now separated by a fundamental diflference of opinion. 
Saint- Simon, who was perpetually changing his 
opinions, at present maintained the pre-eminence of 
industry over every other employment, and the possi- 
bility of reorganizing society upon a purely industrial 
basis; while Comte held that the elaboration of the 
science of politics must precede any attempt to change 
the practical working of society. Two years before, 
in 1822, Saint-Simon had printed 100 copies of a 
pamphlet on the " Social Contract,^' to which Comte 
had added a " Plan des Travaux Scientifiques n^ces- 
saires pour rdorganiser la Soci^te.^' This essay con- 
tained opinions very strongly opposed to orthodox 
theology, and therefore, from respect for the feelings 
of his family, Comte published it under the name of 
Saint- Simon. In the absence of any more suitable 
paper, it was now republished with the new title of 
' Systeme do Politique Positive -^ and the discussion 
to which this proceeding gave rise was the immediate 
cause of the rupture between the two authors. Comte 
desired that his essay should now appear with his 
name, and without what he considered to be the ridi- 
culous description of ^ Catechisme des Indi|striels.^ 
Saint-Simon is said to have promised to comply with 
both these requests, but to have broken the last, and 
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1824, Comte had the mortification to find his "systeme" 
included in the ' Catechisme ;' it was, however, pre- 
ceded by two prefaces, one by Saint-Simon and the 
other by Comte. Saint-Simon acknowledges that the 
work is very good from the point of view of its author, 
but that it does not exactly attain the object he had 
desired ; it ascribes a preponderant role to generahties 
which wore, in his opinion, of secondary importance. 
" Dans le systeme que nous avons conyu, la capacity 
industrielle est celle qui doit se trouver en premiere 
ligne/^ His pupil, on the contrary, views *' la capa- 
city aristoticienne comme la premiere de toutes, comme 
devant primer le spiritualisme, ainsi que la capacity in- 
dustrielle et la capacite philosophique '/' notwithstand- 
ing its imperfections, however, ho declares that it is the 
best work that has ever appeared on the theory of poli- 
tics. Comte, upon the other hand, is profuse in his com- 
pliments to Saint-Simon. " Ayant m^dite," he writes fn 
his preface, '' depuis longtemps les id6es meres de M. 
Saint- Simon, je mo suis exclusivement attache k syste- 
matiser, k developper et k perfectionner la partie des 
aper9us de ce philosophe qui se rapporte k la direction 
scientifique. Ce travail a eu pour resultat la forma- 
tion du systeme de politique positive que je commence 
aujourd^hui k soumettre au jugement des penseurs. 
J'ai cru devoir rendre publique la declaration prece- 
dente, afin que, si mes travaux paraissent meriter 
quelque approbation, elle remoute au fondateur de 
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Pecole philosophique dont je m^lionore de faire partie/^ 1®24. 
At the very time Comte wrote these lines he addressed 
a letter to his friend and pupil, M. Gustavo d'Eichthal, 
in which he bitterly complains of Saint-Simon.*^ He 
says that he had been warned not to trust a man 
whose morality was so low that the only object he 
sought was to make a noise in the world, and who did 
not care what means he took provided he succeeded. 
He adds that Saint- Simon fancies that he alone is able 
to find ideas, and that the ordinary laws of nature have 
been suspended in his favour^ so that age has had no 
eflTect upon him ; whereas, the best thing he can do is 
to retire from philosophical speculation for the future ; 
such is his vanity, however, that no combination is 
possible with him, except on the part of an inferior 
intellect willing to act merely as his instrument. But 
so far as Comte is concerned, Saint-Simon is afraid of 
being eclipsed by him, and, therefore, he has sought to 
hide him from the public. In such angry words as 
these the connection that had lasted for six years was 
broken. Madame Comte has related to M. Littre that 
the affection between the master and the pupil was at 
first ardent and reciprocal ; but as time went on, heated 
discussions arose, in which Saint- Simon displayed but 
little temper and M. Comte very little deference. In 
truth their position was one of great difficulty : upon 

^ The eulogistic preface was published in April, and the letter to 
M. d'Eichthal was written on the 1st of May. 
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1824. one side there was the authority of age and the 
assurance of vanity; upon the other, there was the 
consciousness of far greater intellectual power, and an 
inability to restrain the disputatious impetuosity of 
youth. It is only to be regretted that when the 
passions excited at the moment had passed, M. Comte 
did not recover his candour. He continues at a much 
later period to speak of his " funeste liaison avec un 
jongleur deprave,^^ and to complain that their associa- 
tion had been for him '^ un malheur sans compen- 
sation.^' 

Some well-intentioned persons have accepted 
M. Comte as a prophet, and have invested his 
writings with an amount of sacredness, and his cha- 
racter with a degree of sanctity befitting the high 
office they have claimed for him. Their enthusiasm 
merits some respect ; for a few years ago, when 
his works became known in this country, the party 
of intolerance was more influential and noisy than 
at present, and any one suspected of heresy was 
certain to have been denounced as intellectually 
contemptible and morally depraved. It was natu- 
ral, therefore, that those who had found in the 
Positive Philosophy the solution of many perplex- 
ing difficulties, and who saw in it the evidence of 
the most intense and even heroic labour, should 
resent the ignorant clamour which was raised against 
its author. In the contest that ensued, both 
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sides, as is usually the case, were led into excesses, 1824. 
aud it is natural that the zeal of the defenders should 
increase till they altogether lost sight of the short- 
comings of their hero, and vastly magnified his merits. 
But there is no longer any necessity for such chival- 
rous devotion. No one who is of the smallest conse- 
quence would in these days be blind to the merits of a 
philosopher because his opinions are not orthodox, 
and it so happens that the most formidable opponents 
of the infallibility of M. Comte are themselves sus- 
pected of that failing. It is time, therefore, to aban- 
don the exaggerated tone which has been assumed 
under the immediate pressure of defending a perse- 
cuted prophet. A careful inquiry will then perhaps 
lead to the conviction that M. Comte is neither so 
accurate, nor even so original as was at first supposed. 
The accuracy of his views on physical science and 
sociology have been contested by three of the ablest 
writers in this country in their respective departments.*® 
I shall here only endeavour to indicate the numerous 
points of similarity between the opinions, whether cor- 
rect or false, that were advocated by Comte, and those 
previously advocated by Saint- Simon. Now as Comte 
passed six years of his life, between the ages of twenty 

* Compare * Auguste Comte and Positivism,' by J. S. Mill ; second 
edition ; Triibner, 1866. * Essays/ by Herbert Spencer, 2 vols., 
Williams and Norgate, 1868. * Classification of the Sciences,' by Her- 
bert Spencer ; Williams and Norgate, 1869. * Lay Sermons,' by T. H. 
Huxley, F.B.S. ; Macmillans, 1870. 

F 
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1824. and twenty-six, when the mind is the most susceptible 
to intellectual influences, in intimate association with. 
Saint- Simon, it is only fair to conclude that this 
marked similarity is more than accidental, and that 
his life and opinions were in a great degree determined 
by that circumstance. M. Comte has yet much claim 
to our gratitude. There are no doubt many who have 
groped their way painfully and wearily through his 
long volumes, to find not perhaps in them, but in the 
line of thought they have suggested, a clue whereby 
they have been able to reconstruct for themselves a 
philosophy and system of morals, when the old land- 
marks have been removed. It is impossible to ima- 
gine that Saint- Simon could ever have done as much. 
Numerous as are the errors of M. Comte, those of 
Saint- Simon are immeasurably greater, and although 
the later writings of the former aSbrd every oppor- 
tunity for adverse and supercilious criticism, the 
writings of Saint- Simon are far more exposed to 
these attacks. There remains, however, suflS^cient 
to form a very distinct body of doctrine, and I shall 
endeavour, at the risk of wearying the reader by repe- 
tition, to show the point at which it had reached before 
1818, when M. Comte, then twenty years of age, be- 
came acquainted with Saint- Simon. 

Saint- Simon had already maintained that from the 
earliest known epoch to the present hour, the human 
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race has continued to progress, that its advance has 1824. 
been very gradual, and solely due to natural causes. 
That at first, the imagination predominated largely over 
the powers of observation/® and that knowledge was in 
consequence for a long time mainly conjectural ; ^° and 
during this period, the phenomena of nature were re- 
ferred to supernatural causes. The human mind has 
passed through a series of theological stages, rising 
from fetishism^^ to pure theism, — from the conception 
that natural objects are severally gods, to the conception 
that they are all submitted to the control of one God.^^ 
The transition was determined by the growing power 
of observation, by which a degree of regularity has been 
displayed that can only be accounted for upon the 
supposition of a single Divine will.^^ Philosophy had 
attained to this condition so early as the time of So- 
crates,^* but it was not embodied into a religion, for 

the people till much later, when it assumed the form 
of Christianity.55 

In the Arabian schools of the middle ages, the 
faculty of observation was carried to still greater per- 
fection,^® and the labours then begun have been con- 
tinued energetically to the present day. The result 
has been to establish the absolute unvarying sequence 
of phenomena so as to exclude the supposition of any 

« See Appendix, No. 1. " lb. No. 2. 

** Saint-Simon generally used the word * idolatry.* Fetishism was 
not then in general use, but he meant by it substantially the same. 
*2 See Appendix, No. 3. ^ lb. No. 4. -* lb. No. 5. " lb. No. 0. 
" lb. No. 7. 
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intervention whatsoever on the part of a supernatural 
Being.^7 The attention has been fixed with an ever- 
increasing interest upon the laws of Nature, and so 
far as science in its modem aspect is concerned with 
the existence of a God, it declares that the universe has 
been submitted to the control of laws from which, from 
the beginning, there has been no authenticated devia- 
tion.^® Indeed, Saint-Simon went so far as to hold 
that the various laws of nature are subordinated to 
one general law, that of gravitation.^* He considered 
that the transition from the conception of many su- 
pernatural causes, or polytheism, to one supernatural 
cause, or theism — is analogous to the transition, which 
he regarded as either impending or actually accom- 
plished, from the conception of many natural laws to 
that of one general law.^® 

Such then, is the amazing contrast between the first 
and last conditions of human knowledge — ^between 
the Conjectural period, when all phenomena are held 
to be controlled by the will of one or many gods, and 
the Positive period, when they are submitted to the 
absolute reign of one or many natural laws. 

The movement gave rise to a long transitional 
period, during which some of the sciences remained 
in the conjectural or theological condition; while 
others had emerged, wholly or in part, into the posi- 



*7 See Appendix, No. 8. ^^ lb. No, 9. *' lb. No. 10. 

60 lb. No. 11. 
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tive or scientific condition.®^ The reason: of this is 18^ 
sufficiently evident, — some phenomena are much less' 
complex and more easy of observation than others. 
It is only natural to expect, therefore, that the sciences 
of which they form the subject-matter should be the 
first to discard supematuralism ; and this is precisely 
what history shows to have been the case.®^ The 
sciences have followed one another in the order of 
their simplicity; beginning with astronomy, passing 
on to physics and chemistry, and ending with phy- 
siology.^* At the time, indeed, when Saint-Simon 
began to write, he complained that physiology was 
still in many respects eminently conjectural.** In other 
words, there remained a large portion of the pheno- 
mena of life, for which there had been discovered as 
yet no sufficient scientific explanation, and which, as 
a consequence, were still regarded by some as super- 
natural.*^ The moral nature of man and his political 
condition were among the most difficult of these 
problems. A highly unscientific and obstructive 
class of persons had entrenched themselves behind 
these extremely complex natural phenomena, con- 
cerning which they indulged in curious theological 
and metaphysical speculations, and insisted with much 
pertinacity, that here at least there was concealed a 
sacred mystery, which the profane hands of science 

" See Appendix, No. 12. « Ih. No. 13. « Ih. No. 14. 
« 7ft. No. 15. ^Ih.lilo. 10. 
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1824. could never unveil. It became, therefore, a matter of 
necessity to dislodge these persons, and Saint-Simon 
applied himself to the task. He proceeded, therefore, 
to show that mind and matter are but diflferent forms 
of one substance ;^ and that the whole of the superio- 
rity of man to the rest of the animal creation is to be 
ascribed to a very slight original difference of a purely 
physiological character.^^ From this starting-point, 
the whole of the phenomena of man and of society have 
been naturally evolved, and hence both morals and 
politics are positive sciences, and governed by laws 
which can be ascertained by experiment and obser- 
vation—in a manner analogous to that pu?S55a in 
astronomy or physics.^ 

II. 

While the increasing faculty of observation has; 
in this manner, completely revolutionized science, 
science in its turn will revolutionize philosophy.^* The. 
' knowledge we possess concerning the universe must 
necessarily affect the opinions we fonn concerning it.^® 
To this circumstance are due the successive stages that 
have marked the progress from fetishism upwards, 
each stage being caused by a corresponding advance 
in our scientific knowledge.''^ ^* Eeligion,^^ said Saint- 
Simon, meaning theology, "Religion is the popular. 

«« 3ee Appendix, No. 17. ^^ Ih. No. 18. ^ lb. No. 19. 

•» Ih. No. 20. 70 lb. No. 21. 71 76. No. 22. 
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language of science/' Now it is clear that the tran- 1S24. 
sition which has been recently effected from Conjec- 
turalism to Positivism, must determine a corresponding 
transition from Deism to a philosophy which will sup- 
ply a theory of the universe in accordance with the 
present state of knowledgeJ^ This was what Saint- 
Simon sometimes called Physicism, sometimes Posi- 
tive Philosophy 7^ 

III. 

Such, then, is the revolution that is now going 
forward in opinion — from the supernatural interpreta- 
tion of phenomena to the natural, from theology to 
Positivism. But in politics an analogous movement 
may be traced. Ever since the enfranchisement of the 
Commons, the power of feudalism has continued to 
decline, and that of industry to increase.'^* It is not 
diflScult, therefore, to perceive that, as in the one de- 
partment the scientific classes will acquire ^ spiritual ' 
■power, — so, in the other, the industrial classes will be 
invested with ^ temporal ' authority.''^ In order to con- 
ciliate the two extremes — feudalism and industrialism 
— there arose a transitional period of Parliamentary 
government. But the general ideas upon which it is 
founded are purely negative, and it is, therefore, im- 
possible that society can repose upon them, and hence 
the organization of society upon the industrial system 

^ See Appendix, No. 23. 73 jj. ^q. 24. 7* Jb. No. 25. 

7^ lb. No. 2G. 
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1824. is dependent upon the elaboration of a positive philo- 
sophy and politics.'* 

IV. 

Saint- Simon maintained that the middle ages could 
not justly be considered to have been a period of retro- 
gression, because it was then for the first time that the 
spiritual and temporal powers were completely sepa- 
rated, — an event to which he attached immense import - 
ance.'^7 He ascribed the stability of society to the exist- 
ence of complete harmony between these two powers, 
as represented by the speculative and political classes, 
and to the agreement of each of these classes amongst 
themselves.^® The circumstance that Europe was, at 
the time when he wrote, in a state of unparalleled 
anarchy, he attributed, without hesitation, to the con- 
fusion at present existing in both these departments.^' 
In the first, a conflict is fiercely raging between the 
supporters of the old theology and the scientific pro- 
fessors of the new philosophy;®^ in the second, the 
feudal classes are vainly seeking to retain a power 
which the growing influence of industrialism is wrench- 
ing from their grasp .®^ Nor can the spiritual power 
in its present divided condition possess the influence 
it should rightfully exert over the temporal power 
through the legitimate channel of public opinion. 

7« See Appendix, No. 27. ^ lb. No. 28. ^s /j. No. 29. 
7» lb. No. 30. » Ih. No. 31. "» lb. No. 32. 
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When both aro in this manner divided within them- 1824. 
selves and against each other, the state of Europe can 
afford us no astonishment. Every effect is produced 
by an adequate cause, and here, at least, we have found 
one of magnitude. To re-establish harmony amongst 
the spiritual or speculative classes was the great object 
which Saint- Simon proposed to himself, because, then 
alone can the influence be regained which is necessary 
for the restoration of order to Europe.®^ 

V. 

He suggested, therefore, that a new spiritual power 
be established, copied from the palmiest days of Catho- 
licism, but substituting physicism, or positive philo- 
sophy, for Christian theology.®^ The clergy of this new 
religion were to be scientific scholars f^ they were to 
be governed from a central authority,®^ before which 
the nations of the earth were to bow their heads, and 
by which all their rivalries were to be appeased.®^ To 
every temple there was to be a college attached, where 
the future generations would be taught the new theo- 
logy ; ^ and the new theology will be none other than 
the most recent results, of science, for in the volume of 
that book alone can we hope to unravel the gigantic 
mysteries by which we are surrounded, and of which 
we are ourselves a part.^ 



" See Appendix, No. 33. »» Ih, No. 34. ^ Ih, No. 35. 

« Ih. No. 36. M 75. ifo^ 37, «j jj, ^q, 33. 88 /j. No. 39. 
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1824. yj 

Nor were the maxims of a positive morality to be 
forgotten.®® The test of excellence was no longer to 
be the exercise of certain sickly virtues,^ but the dis- 
charge of practical duties, from whence substantial 
benefit may accrue to mankind.®^ Above all, the re- 
ligious obligation of labour was to be enforced, and the 
anathema of public opinion was to descend with merited 
severity upon the idle rich.^^- Society was thus to be 
divided into three classes, — the temporal power in the 
hands of the industrial classes, the spiritual power in 
the hands of the learned, whose united duty it would 
be to prevent the people from falling into disorder; 
while, over both people and temporal rulers, the 
spiritual power — or physicist clergy — would exercise 
the supremo control derived from public opinion, and, 
being formed upon positive or scientific knowledge, it 
would be unanimous and inquisitorial. Such were the 
doctrines taught by Saint-Simon from 1803 to 1818, 
at which latter date he was joined by Auguste Comte, 
then twenty years of age. The reader who is familiar 
with the speculations of Comte, both in his early Posi- 
tive phase, and in his later theological phase, will at 
once perceive how analogous are many of his views 
with those expounded above. 

It will be recollected that M. Comte has ascribed 

» See Appendix, No. 40. ^ lb. No. 41. »» lb. No. 42. 

92 lb. No. 43. 
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an essay to 1819, which, however, he first published 1824. 
at a much later date. In it he has observed that the 
same law applies to politics as to the other sciences ; 
and that it would be absurd for those who are igno- 
rant of astronomy to exercise any " liberty of private 
judgment'^ respecting the recurrence of a comet, and 
if the same is not the case in politics it is only because 
the professors of that science are divided among them- 
selves, and therefore inspire no confidence. The same 
idea was implied by Saint-Simon when he showed that 
the disorganization of society is to be attributed to 
the conflict which exists among the "spiritual classes,^' 
and when he pressed the necessity of raising politics 
to the rank of a positive science, in order to terminate 
the present disorder. But the aptness of the illustra- 
tion, if indeed it were first used by M. Comte, was 
fully appreciated by Saint-Simon, and we find it occur 
with due prominence in the ^ Organisateur^ of 1820. 

The ^ Syst&me Industrier has a very exceptional in- 
terest, for it enables us to witness the birth of what be- 
came subsequently the doctrine of M. Comte respect- 
ing, the influence of metaphysics upon the evolution 
of ideas. *^ We are told by Saint- Simon that the tran- 
sition in the " temporal power^' from feudalism to in- 
dustrialism, and in the " spiritual power'' from theo- 
logy to Positivism, could not have been efiected with- 
out the assistance of an intermediate state wherein the 

^ See Appendix, No. 44. 
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1824. ideas peculiar to both would appear for a time to be 
reconciled. Accordingly, as regards the first, there 
arose a class of persons called " legistes/' whose busi- 
ness it was to conciliate the pretensions of the feudal 
classes with the rising influence of the CopMnons.^ 
The result was Parliamentary or Representative Go- 
vernment, and the simultaneous growth of a number 
of curious maxims — such, for instance, as that of 
the Sovereignty of the People,'^ and their right to 
liberty.^^ ^^ As regards the second, a body of meta- 
physicians appeared, whose duty it became to efiect a 
compromise between the old theology and the new 
philosophy ; ^^ and their labours finally led in one part 
of Europe to Protestantism, and in France to the rise 
of a critical school of philosophers.®^ The maxims 
they introduced were also of a purely metaphysical 
character, such, for instance, as "liberty of private 
judgment.^' ®® Saint-Simon even went so far as to sug- 
gest that each particular science had passed through 
a metaphysical state, analogous to that which has cha- 
racterized the evolution of human thought in the great 
departments of philosophy and politics. ®® The pecu- 
liar mission of the present century he declares to be 
the reconstruction of both upon a Positive basis.^^ 

Now, if these recent speculations of Saint- Simon 
were disconnected from those that had preceded them, 

w Sej Appendix, No. 45. ^ lb. No. 46. ^ lb. No. 47. 

«7 lb. No. 48. 98 lb. No. 49. ' » lb. "No. 50. »«> lb. No. 51. 
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it might be said that they are due to the influence of 1824. 
Comte ; but the fact, on the contrary, is that all his 
writings have tended in this direction. He had already 
attacked lawyers with great energy ] he had pointed out 
clearly enough the function they had to perform, and he 
had intimated that their mission was now terminated. 
A great part of his life had been devoted to ingenious 
speculations as to how the people might be restrained 
in their liberty and deprived of their sovereignty, and 
he had already acknowledged that parliamentary go- 
vernment could only be a transitory form. He had 
frequently pointed to Protestantism as the direct con- 
sequence of scientific inquiry, and his views on Posi- 
tivism are too well known to leave any room for sup- 
posing that he ever considered Protestantism as more 
than transitory ; we have also seen that ever since 1808 
his efforts had been consistently directed towards the 
one object of rendering all the particular sciences 
positive, with a view to the elaboration of a positive 
philosophy and politics. The fact, however, remains 
that these views were published to the world by Saint- 
Simon in 1820, and nothing to the same effect was 
written by Comte till 1822. 

M. Littre has already noticed some of the opinions 
common to both writers. Among other incidental 
similarities there occur the following : 

1. They both insisted upon the great importance of 
the power of scientific prediction. 
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1824. 2. They both conjectured that if man were to dis- 

appear from the earth, the animal next in rank might 
rise to perfection. 

3. They both agreed as to the intellectual revolu- 
tion effected by Descartes' erroneous theory of Vor- 
tices. 

4. They both perceived the subordination of the 
study of organic to that of inorganic bodies. 

5. They both attribute to Protestantism a reaction 
in favour of Deism, and ascribe the growth of Posi- 
tivism in France to the circumstance that she escaped 
the Reformation. 

6. They both rejected the applicability of the word 
^^matoriaUsm'* to their respective philosophies. 

Enough has perhaps been said to satisfy an unpre- 
judiced reader that M. Comte was more indebted to 
Saint- Simon than has been generally supposed, or 
than his disciples will be ready to admit.^^^ 

Many years previous to the period at which we have 
now arrived, Saint- Simon undertook the laborious 
task of completing the positivity of knowledge by 
banishing supornaturalism from physiology. He con- 
ceived also the necessity of forming a positive philo- 
sophy to replace the current theologies, and to restore 
order and authority to society. He justly estimated 
his own powers as too feeble for the accomplish- 
ment of any such design, and he looked forward 

^^^ See Appendix, No. 52. 
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with hope to a successor who would be more com- 1824. 
petent.i®^ It is only natural to suppose that he imparted 
his enthusiasm to his pupil, and M. Comte was thus 
enabled to conceive and to undertake in his youth the 
immense labour to which he devoted his life. The 
fame of the master has been completely eclipsed by 
that of the pupil. 

^^ On a souvent remarque/' said Saint-Simon, as if 
by anticipation of his own fate, '^que Fexecution d^une 
grande entreprise, de quelque nature que ce soit, est 
presque toujours attribuee en totalite h celui qui y a mis 
la demiere main, quoiqu'il n^y ait contribu6 d^ ordi- 
naire que pour la plus petite partie.'^ ^^ 

It is true that the ^^derni^re main^^ has not yet been 
put to the Positive Philosophy, but the share Saint- 

■to 

Simon contributed to the edifice should not be for- 
gotten. 

It is of course impossible to maintain that the 
whole of the Positive Philosophy may be found in the 
writings of Saint-Simon. Comte added much that is 
purely his own and much that he borrowed from other 
sources ; but he was very far from the truth when he 
said that his relation with Saint- Simon ^^ n^avait com- 
porte d^autre r^sultat que d^entraver mes meditations 
spontan^es, ant^rieurement guid^es par Condorcet, sans 
me procurer d^ailleurs aucune acquisition.'^ 

Besides the similarity in many points of doctrine, 

»02 See Appendix, No 53. io3 « CEuvres,' vol. xxi. p. 87. 
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1824. there was also much similarity of character between 
the two men. They were both excessively vain ; they 
were both satisfied to live upon the generosity of 
their friends ; they both separated from their wives ; 
they both attempted to commit suicide; they both 
drew up elaborate systems for the reorganization of 
society; they were both firmly convinced that a few 
years would witness the triumph of their respective 
schemes; they were both the founders of a new reli- 
gion; they both wrote hastily and corrected little, 
and they were both therefore led into much error. 
But Comte matured his opinions by long thought and 
profound study, and afterwards pursued his task 
steadily till he brought it to a successful termination ; 
while Saint- Simon, on the contrary, was never tired 
of beginning a new work which he had neither the 
patience nor the ability to complete. Comte was cor- 
rect in his estimate when he classed his former master 
^^ parmi les hommes d'imagination, non parmi les phi- 
losophes, concevant vite, n^achevant rien, et changeant 
facilement de vues et de direction.^^ 

We have now reached the close of Saint- Simon's 
career. In the early part of 1825, he published a col- 
lection of ^ Opinions Litteraires,^ with the assistance of 
M. Olinde Eodrigue, who then occupied the position 
left vacant by Comte. This work was followed by a 
first instalment of the ^Nouveau Christianisme,' in 
which the dying philosopher sought to develope the 
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'^partie sentimentale et religieuse*' of his doctrine. 1824. 
He did not lire to complete the task; but the frag- 
ment became, after his death, the gospel of a new reli- 
gious sect, who called themselves by his name. The 
creed, as left by its founder, resolved itself mainly 
into a belief in the progress of mankind, and the 
morality that was inculcated had reference to the ob- 
ligation that resulted to labour in that direction. 

Saint-Simon died in May, at the age of sixty-five, 
and the men .who assembled round his grave, at P^re- 
la-Chaise, formed a nucleus from whence his religious 
and political doctrines have since been disseminated 
throughout every European country, and along the 
distant valley of the Nile. 
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'* Nous ne sommes pas de Chretiens, notre royaume est de oe monde."— 

(EuvreSf iv. 41. 

I. 

In the first part I have explained at length the view 1825. 
taken by Saint- Simon of human history. I have 
shown how he maintained that at the origin of our 
race man was only removed from the lower animals by 
a slight and purely physical superiority. From that 
moment to the present hour he has continued to pro- 
gress^ and the course he has followed has been guided 
by a natural law of evolution. Such is the doctrine 
upon which the Saint-Simonian religion is founded. 
And if, indeed, the theory of progress be true, it will 
necessarily exercise a powerful influence upon exist- 
ing theological conceptions, and may even modify our 
ideal of a religious life. For it is suflSciently evident 
that many of our opinions upon these points take their 
origin from the totally opposite doctrines of the Garden 
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1825. of Eden and the Fall of Man. ITiese fables fill the 
first act of the great theological drama of human 
aJBTairs, and if they are omitted much that remains 
will lose its significance. But Paradise, according to 
Saint-Simon, is nowhere to be found in the past, 
although it may yet be realized in the far distant 
future ; and the original condition of man, so far from 
being one of innocence and perfection, was charac- 
terized by absolute degradation and barbarity. His 
conduct since that period has been precisely the re- 
verse of what was supposed ; for he has fallen from no 
high estate into sin and misery, but he is slowly 
rising out of that condition to one of purity and hap- 
piness. Nor is there any reason to suppose that he 
has violated the law of God, and that his disobedience 
has shaded any part of the loveliness of nature. On 
the contrary, he has followed his appointed course 
according to the law of his being, against which, 
indeed, no resistance could permanently avail. The 
foundation is thus destroyed, upon which rest the 
current opinions respecting the relation between man 
and God ; for if we have been guilty of no disobedi- 
ence why should we have incurred His displeasure? 
and if we have fulfilled our place in nature, for what 
reason are we the objects of His wrath ? If we adopt 
this changed view of human affairs we are delivered 
from the gloomy terror that must affect our lives, so 
long as we believe that the frown of heaven is above 
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US, and the fires of hell before us. We are restored to 1826. 
a sense of our own dignity, and rescued from that ab- 
ject humility which impedes the free play of the facul- 
ties upon whose exercise our worldly prosperity mainly 
depends. Upon the same supposition the legitimate 
sphere of religious duty may be somewhat altered. 
Under the old theological system our efiPorts were very 
properly directed to regain the favour we were said to 
have lost ; and inasmuch as the Fall produced a total 
change in our nature, it was inferred that if we acted 
directly contrary to our present inclinations, we should 
probably approach once more to our primitive condi- 
tion. Under the new theological system, however, 
our activities will be employed to execute the Will of 
Heaven, as it is manifested in the known Order/of 
Nature. The upward progress of our race is a part of 
that order, and it becomes our duty, therefore, to lend 
to it our human aid. Thus the ideal of a religious life 
will no longer consist in the acquisition of a type of 
character, whose excellence is perhaps questionable, 
and at best is purely imaginative ; but it will consist 
in the active discharge of the duties of life, so as to 
add something, however small, to the knowledge or 
to the wealth, upon which the progress of civiliza- 
tion depends. In other words, a religious life will 
be devoted to improve the condition of man upon 
earth, and thereby to fulfil the beneficent design of 
his Maker, and not to the practice of austerities, or 
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1825. any similar device by which superstitious men have 
sought to avert the anger of God. As the Fall of 
Man is the central conception of one system, his Pro- 
gress is the central conception of the other. The 
object of religious eflfort is transferred from heaven to 
earth; it is not directed to regain a Paradise Lost, 
but to advance our earthly lives nearer to the perfec- 
tion to which they slowly move from ago to age.^ 
'^ Lo veritable Christianisme,^^ said Saint- Simon, '^ doit 
rendro les hommes heureux, non-seulement dans le 
ciol, mais sur la terro/^ Accordingly in the Saint- 
Simonian religion the most important principle of 
morality was the obligation of labour. It will seem 
strange to those who are accustomed to consider de- 
votional exercises, and the acquisition of an unworldly 
character, as the noblest conception of religion, to be 
told that in these alone there can be no salvation. For 
the pursuit of knowledge and the faithful exercise of an 
earthly calling constitute the true service of God, and 
those who neglect to fulfil these obligations are in the 
position of the unprofiitable servant against whom the 
anger of the Lord was kindled, because he had buried 
his talent in the ground. 

We have already seen how Saint- Simon intended to 
apply these principles to the reorganization of the 

^ ** L'humanit^ porte en elle sa brutalito originelle, mais elle s'cn 
purifie et s'en delivre progressivement ; de generation en generation elle 
etcud le domaine du bien ot retrocit celui du mal." — La Vie Eternelley 
par Enfuntin, ed. Bib. Utile, p. 53. 
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clergy. He pointed out that as the truly religious 1825. 
object of life is first to acquire knowledge and then 
to apply it usefully, it becomes evident that the most 
eminent persons who are so employed are in truth 
our natural leaders and teachers. Indeed the revo- 
lution which he desired to eflTect has already taken 
place in reality, though not in name. Those who 
guide the thought of intelligent laymen in the present 
day are no longer the clergy ; they have been left far 
behind in every department of human knowledge, and 
they impede rather than stimulate the intellectual de- 
velopment of the age. It is the great lay scholars who 
are the real instructors of men, and whose noble works 
in literature and science have replaced both pulpit 
and confessional. When therefore Saint-Simon de- 
clared that scholars, artists and men of business, are the 
true priests of the future, and positive knowledge the 
foundation for theology, he but anticipated a conclusion 
to which opinion is already gravitating.* Both his 
theology and his principle of morality are likewise gain- 
ing ground. All the recent discoveries in many depart- 

^ '*Nou8 avons fait entrevoir un temps qui ne pouvait dtre ^loign^, oti 
les sciences, d^gag^s de Tinfluence des dogmes de la critique et enyisa- 
g4es d'une mani^re plus large, plus g^n^raJe qu'elles ne le sont au- 
jourd'hui, bien loin de coutinuer h, 6tre regardees comme destines ^ 
combattre la religion, ne se prdsenteraient plus que comme le mojen 
donn^ ^ I'esprit humain de connaitre les lois par lesquelles Dieu gou- 
yerne le monde, de connaitre, en d'autres termes, le plan de la provi- 
dence." — Doctrine de Saint-Simon^ JSxpoaition^ V ann^e 1829, 2nd ed. 
(Paris, 1830), p. 417. 
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1825. ments of science have confirmed the great doctrine of 
progress, and the speculations of Mr. Darwin have 
lately given to the theory a very remarkable extension. 
The moral obligation of labour, as a religious duty, is 
not yet so distinctly recognized, and there are many 
who still consider an unchaste act as a more grievous 
sin than an idle life, and who fancy that they have 
fulfilled all the law and the prophets, when they can 
persuade themselves that they believe a series of in- 
tricate propositions, and when they have acquired 
a type of character neither useful nor agreeable for 
terrestrial purposes. But even this ideal of a religious 
life is gradually disappearing under the influence of the 
groat sceptical movement which is so beneficially modi- 
fying ancient superstitions, and we may look forward 
with confidence to the natural evolution of a moral code, 
and of a religious spirit that will transcend those that 
have gone before, even as our knowledge exceeds that 
out of which all previous systems have been formed.' 

Saint- Simon wrote the ^Nouveau Christianisme,' 
with a view to convert the Christian clergy to these 
opinions, and also to supply a gospel for the new faith ; 
he, however, died before its completion, and the frag- 

' " Nous venons proclamcr que rhumanitd a un avenir religieux ; 
que la religion de Tavenir sera plus grande, plus puissante que toufes 
ccUuB du passe ; qu'oUe sera, comme celles qui Tont pr^o^d^, la synthase 
do toutcs les conceptions de Tliumanite . . . que non-seulement elle 
dominera I'ordre politique, mais que Tordre politique sera, dans son 
endomble, uue institution religiouso." — Doclrinej p. 334. 
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mont he has left is mainly critical. Religion is, he says, 1825. 
progressive ; the injunction to " Love one another/' 
resumes all that is truly divine in Christianity. For cen- 
turies the inculcation of this command produced upon 
society the most beneficial results ; it destroyed slavery, 
it softened manners, it even elevated the poor and base- 
born to the Papal crown, to be the equal or the superior 
of the richest and noblest. But the principle is now 
sufficiently established in theory, and it should descend 
from the region of eloquent declamation, to be worked 
out in every department of human affairs. In other 
words, Christianity having prepared the way, by gain- 
ing acceptance for the principle, it is reserved for the 
New Christianity to caiTy that principle into effect by 
such practical measures as will really " ameliorate the 
moral and physical condition of the greatest number.^' 
Here however the Christian clergy refuse to lend their 
assistance. Now they lag behind the age : they ex- 
pend their energies upon frivolous disputes ; they con- 
tribute in no degree to the improvement of society, 
they even seek to arrest its progress ; so far from 
rising against the evils of life, and leading the people 
to their conquest, they fold their arms in idleness, and 
utter pernicious maxims of submission and resignation 
to what they falsely call the will of God. They even 
dare to denounce the knowledge that can alone save 
humanity from manifold forms of suffering, and they 
seek to perpetuate ignorance and credulity in order 
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1825. that their cherished fancies may not be disturbed. It 
is not therefore to them that mankind will henceforth 
entrust their welfare ; but to those whose knowledge 
and whose pursuits can guide towards the great reli- 
gious object of human improvement upon earth. 

The application of these principles to social insti- 
tutions was not a little remarkable. In order to re- 
move both ignorance and poverty, it was proposed 
that the State should become the Universal Legatee, 
and indeed the Common Parent of all. Former revo- 
lutions, it was said, have swept away every privilege 
of birth with the exception of the right of inheritance, 
and to it are to be ascribed the unjust inequalities that 
still continue in society. "Libre ! *' they exclaimed with 
irony, " quand on manque de pain I figaux en droits ! 
lorsque Pun a le droit de vivre sans travailler, et que 
Pautrc, s'il no travaille pas, n^a plus que le droit de 
mourir ! ^'* A few enjoy the privileges of education and 
the power of capital, and they thus start at the outset of 
life with great advantages ; but the vast majority are 
heavily weighted by ignorance and poverty. Hence so- 
ciety has introduced an artificial inequality, which justice 
imperatively demands shall be removed.* For this 

* " L*ouvrior," they said, " se prtSscnte conime le descendant direct 
do rcsclavo At du serf: sa personne est libre, il n'est plus attach^ k la 
gl^be, mais c*t>8t la tout cc qu'il a conquis, et, dans cot ctat d'afiranchisse- 
mcnt legal, il ne peut subsister qu'aux conditions qui lui sont imposees 
par uno claase pcu nonibreuse.** — Doctrine^ p. 176. 

^ ** Lea hommos so trouveut aujourd'hui dcbtiues h. rclevation morale 
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reason private inheritance will be abolished in favour 1825. 
of the State, which will undertake in return to perform 
all the duties of parents, but with a skill and an im- 
partiality peculiarly its own. A government depart- 
ment analogous to a foundling hospital will be esta- 
blished, to which there will be attached a vast orga- 
nization of skilled officials, whose business it will bo 
to ascertain the capacity of each child, to adapt its 
education thereto, and afterwards to place it in the 
world in the position best suited to its ability. At that 
period every one will also receive a dowry : the amount 
being regulated according to the necessities of the re- 
cipient in the walk of life that has been selected for 
him. The race will thenceforth be to the swift and the 
battle to the strong, for it is no part of the scheme 
to counteract the inequalities of nature, but only to re- 
move those that have been imposed by the injustice of 

ou k la d^ravation, aux lumi^res on k Tignorance, h la richesse ou 2l la 
mis^re, d^apris Is hasard aeul de la naissancef o'est-k-dire d'apr^s la 
condition dans laquelle se trouvaiont fortuitement eux-m^mes los parents 
dont ils 8ont n^. Auouno clasee ne sera plus voude k la depravation, h, 
rignoronce, k la misdre ; il n'y aura plus entre les hommes que des 
in^galit^s d'amour, de science et de richesse ; et ces in^galitds ne seront 
plus d^termindes par le husard de la naissance. Toutes les chances 
d'avancement seront ^gales pour tons au moment ou ils arriveront K la 
Tie ; ear h ce moment la m6me ^ucation sera mise h la portde de tons 
et le fends de la richesse sociale leur sora dgoloment ouvert ; les ind- 
galit^s qui s'^tahliront entre eux ne seront done que Texpression fidMe 
de celles m6me de leurs vocations primitives. Cliacun alors sera v^ri- 
tahlement plac^ dans le mondo selon sa capaciU et recompense selon 
ses ceuvre8.''—(Euire8 de Saint-Simon et d^Enfantin^ 23 vols., (Paris, 
lSr>5-9) vol. i. p. 229. 
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1825. society. It will of course be objected that such a sys- 
tem would destroy the motive for industry, because the 
majority of men are actuated by purely personal am- 
bition. But the Saint-Simonians contended that such 
would not be the case ; for industry will become an 
enthusiasm as war and religion once were, and men 
will then be just as ready to sacrifice their lives in its 
service. It was thought that these changes in the 
organization of society would produce a vast diminution 
of crime, so that justice would bo adequately admin- 
istered by the chiefs of the three leading departments 
of knowledge, art, and industry. The government 
itself would be constituted in the satne manner, for it 
was to be composed of the groat scholars, artists and 
men of business who had attained to that eminent 
position in virtue of their transcendent capacity, and to 
whom therefore the prosperity of the nation could be 
safely entrusted. '^ Pour nous,^^ they said, " il n'y a 
pas de chef par droit do conquete, ni mSmo par droit 
de naissance, mais seulement par droit de capacity 
morale, intellectuoUe et industrielle. Dans la soci6te 
telle quo nous la concevons, tout homme qui juge ses 
inferiours a aussi des superieurs qui le jugent.^' ^' Le 
chef politique est legislateur et juge, il congoit le 
reglement d'ordre, et en determine ^application ; il est 
la loi vivante, il est Porgane de la louange et de la repro- 
bation sociales/^^ The changes such a system of society 

* * Doctrine de Saint- Simon,' p. 46. 
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would eflFect are of course very great, and the disciples 1825. 
of Saint- Simon, many of whom were gifted with 
much eloquence and enthusiasm, painted in glowing 
language the happiness that will shortly become 
universal, when wars shall be unknown, when igno- 
rance shall be dispelled, and when poverty and the in- 
equalities of birth shall have been removed ; and they 
contrasted it with the fearful struggle for life in which 
we are at present involved. Looking back upon the 
long course of history they were able to investigate 
the general tendencies it exhibited,7 and from the study 
they derived a sure hope that in time their dreams 
may indeed be realized ; for they saw that society 
is moving onwards with certain steps towards peace- 
ful associations. As individuals have been united into 
&milies, and families into tribes, and tribes into 
nations, so will nations be finally united into one 
common humanity ; and as the object of their union 
was formerly for robbery and murder, so wiU it be 
eventuaUy for purposes of industry. They inferred 
also that the existing system of private enterprise and 
imlimited competition corresponds in industry to the 
period of Feudalism when the right of private war 
existed, and as the latter was finally abolished and 
gave place to a central military government, so will our 

7 « Yous dtes conyaincas que toute provision qui no scrait paa ap- 
puj^ BUT line tendance de rhumanite, rigoureusement constat^e, devrait 
6tre repouss^ comma le fruit d'une imagination malade, faible et 
r^veuse." — Doctrine^ p. 350. 
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1826. existing industrial organization be gradually brought 
under the control of the State.® 

There was one part of the Saint-Simonian doctrine 
that exposed the disciples to the charge of immorality. 
As they entirely rejected the doctrine of the Fall, with 
its long train of singular consequences, they saw no 
reason to believe that the temperate indulgence of the 
passions was in any way iniquitous, and they were not 
very respectful to the institution of marriage. They 
seemed to fancy that its object was to make life more 
agreeable ; and they knew that the contrary was not 
unfrequently its result. They, therefore, inferred that 
when the object had failed the contract might lawfully 
terminate, and the parties be permitted to return to 
the desolation of single life, or even to make a fresh 
experiment in matrimony. Of course, so long as mar- 
riage is considered to bo a religious institution of a 
very solemn character,. there is no hope that it will be 
regulated with a view to anything so insignificant as 
human happiness; but it is not strange that the 

8 " Pe no8 jours ce principe do liberie, de concurrence, de guerre, 
existe entre les commerfans et fabricans d'un m6me pays, 11 existe de 
proyinco k proyince, de villo k ville, de fabrique d. fabrique, disons plus 
encore de boutique h boutique. La f^odulit^ mib un terme & Tanarchie 
militaire en liant les dues, comtee, barons et tous les propri^taires 
ind^pendante, hommes d'armes, par des services et une protection r^- 
ciproques . . . de m^me les ^l^ments du travail pacifique tendent au- 
jourd'hui k se constituer en une seule soci^t^ ayant ses chefs, sa hi^rarchie, 
une organisation et une destinee communes.*' — DoctrinCy p. 197. Com- 
pare * Colonisation d'Alg^rie,* par Enfantin, (Paris, 1843,) p. 273. 
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Saint- Simonians, who only regarded its social aspect, 1826. 
should be influenced by that consideration. 

It cannot be said that they had any intention of re- 
ducing woman to be the plaything of man, for their 
efforts were systematically directed to place her in a 
position of perfect equality with him, in regard to re- 
ligious, social, and political rights. In fact, so far did 
they carry their views in this direction that they be- 
lieved that no religious or profane undertaking could 
be permanently successful without her co-operation; 
and they even entered into speculations concerning 
the androgynous character of the person of God, which 
were highly remarkable on the part of educated men, 
in the present century. 

In one respect, indeed, they exhibited very unusual 
good sense. In their publications and discourses they 
did not advocate those sudden and sweeping changes, 
so pleasing to radical reformers ; they sought on the 
contrary to modify existing institutions, so as to lead 
by insensible degrees towards the result they contem- 
plated. Their viewer on marriage, for example, they 
endeavoured to graft upon the present institution by 
increasing the facilities for divorce. The first step 
towards the endowment of the State was to be the 
abolition of collateral inheritance in its favour, and, the 
augmentation of the tax upon direct succession. The 
benefit of capital was to be largely extended by the 
multiplication of banks; and a liberal measure of 
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1826. national education would remove many of the disabili- 
ties now arising from ignorance. In a similar spirit 
they advocated free trade, as the surest means of link- 
ing the various nations together in the bonds of per- 
petual peace.* 

Such were the leading principles of Saint-Simonisni, 
and those who are acquainted with the tendency of 
modem thought will be at no loss to account for the 
influence they exercised upon men who to youth and 
inexperience united a generous desire to improve the 
condition of society, and a profound distrust in the 
power of existing institutions to accomplish the task. 
Lacordaire even thought that in a religious point of 
view it was the most important movement since the 
time of Luthcr.^^ 



II. 



Olinde Rodrigue was accustomed to say, though 
with some exaggeration, that ho was the only disciple 
Saint- Simon had left. It is true, indeed, that the 
eariiest steps towards the formation of the sect of 
Saint- Simonians are mainly to be ascribed to his exer- 

• * Doctrine de Saint-Simon,' pp. 50, 205 ; * (Euyres,* vol. iv. p. 18. 
On the influence of the Saint- Simonians upon political economy in 
France, see the opinions of M. Blanqui, Hist, de VKcon, Pol. vol. iL 
ch. 43, and of M. Granier de Cassagnac, quoted in ' (Euvres de Saint- 
Simon et d'Enfantin/ vol. xiii. p. 32. 

*° * (Euvres dc Saint-Simon et d'Enfantin/ vol. xiii. p. 251. 
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tionsj there remained, however, a few friends who ^^25. 
were ready to second his initiative. Indeed, their zeal 
was so great that Dr. BaiUy, in his funeral oration, 
thought it necessary to guard against their extrava- 
gance. ^' Si chacun de vous,^^ he said, ^^ se joignait 
k moi dans ce moment pour restituer h. notre maitre 
commun ce que vous tenez de lui, si chacun de vous, 
entrain^ par le sentiment de conviction qui me domine, 
le proclamait dans chacune des directions que vous 
suivez, comme Fauteur des id6es les plus belles et les 
plus fecondes qui aient jamais 6te cre6es, vous feriez 
un acte de justice sans doute; mais vous ne par- 
viendriez jamais ^ faire adopter une opinion qui parai- 
trait dict6e par Fenthousiasme et Fexag^ration.^^ ^^ 
Shortly before his death. Saint- Simon had endea- 
voured to establish a newspaper, with a view to dis- 
seminate his opinions ; he had intended to have 
called it the ' Producteur,^ but the scheme had failed 
from want of money. Rodrigue now suggested to 
those who were mourning with him that the best 
tribute they could pay to their lost friend would be to 
undertake such a publication. The idea was readily 
acceded to, and shares of 1000 francs each were sold. 
Lafitte bought 10 ; Rodrigue and others 3 each ; the 
total number of subscribers exceeded 20. Of these 
there were many who, besides money, contributed also 
articles ; and they exercised an important influence on 

» 16. vol. i. p. 125. 
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1825. the future development of the new sect. The most 
remarkable were MM. Enfantin and Bazard, who 
shortly became the high-priests of the new faith, and 
who therefore require special notice. 

Barthelemy-Prosper Enfantin was bom at Paris in 
1796. His father had been a banker, but having failed 
in business he retired, and accepted a small office at 
the University. In 1813, Barthelemy entered the Poly- 
technic School, where he at once gained the affection 
of all his associates ; he also formed the acquaintance 
of Olinde Rodrigue, who was his rSpetitenr in mathe- 
matics, in which study Enfantin was more proficient 
than in classics. During the " Hundred Days^^ he 
served as secretary to his relation. General Saint- Cyr- 
Nugues. At the termination of the war he went into 
business with another of his relations, who was a wine 
merchant; and he occasionally travelled in Germany 
for the firm. He afterwards went to St. Petersburg 
as clerk in a bank. While there he renewed the ac- 
quaintance of some of his former comrades at the 
Polytechnic School, and they spent the long winter 
evenings together for pui'poses of study; they read 
the works of such authors as Cabanis, Condorcet, 
Volney, and Bentham. Enfantin became engrossed in 
questions of political economy and finance, and he 
addressed an essay upon the subject to the Academy 
of Sciences at Lyons ; he also drew up a scheme for 
the liquidation of the public debt, which he communi- 
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cated to M. de ViUele and to M. Lafitte. He was 1825. 
obliged, for family reasons, to return tO France in 1822, 
and lie was then accorded audiences by both these 
gentlemen, but with what result does not appear. He 
finally got the appointment of cashier to the Caisse 
Hypothecaire, which he held till his apostolic labours 
occupied the whole of his attention. In 1823, he 
became acquainted with the writings of Saint- Simon, 
and subscribed to the Catechisme des Industriels ; but 
he only met the author upon one occasion, when he 
was introduced by Olinde Rodrigue. The character 
of Enfantin is an interesting problem ; he was an 
enthusiast, concerning whose sincerity there can be 
little dispute. He displayed much of the strength, 
and, it must be confessed, much of the weakness inse- 
parable from such a disposition : he firmly believed 
that he was a prophet ; not only the bearer of a celes- 
tial message, but the very incarnate living Word of 
God. He was at once sceptical and credulous : he 
rejected Christian theology, yet he believed in the 
noble mission of his inspired predecessors. At one 
time he indulged in the strangest speculations concern- 
ing the sex of God; at another he attained to the 
highest conceptions of Pantheism. The infiuence this 
strange man acquired is in the highest degree remark- 
able when we consider over whom it was exercised. 
Sceptical men of business, distinguished officers, ar- 
dent young lawyers, learned professors, and disciples 
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1825. of Voltaire were among his followers. He ruled des- 
potically over their lives and thoughts; he induced 
them to renounce their wives or their mistresses, and 
to lead an ascetic life ; he withdrew them from refined 
society, and forced them to share in the coarsest toil ; 
he compelled them to undergo the humiliation of public 
confessions, and he received from them the honours 
and the reverence accorded to a Divine teacher. 
Yet his intellectual powers were inferior to those pos- 
sessed by some of his disciples. His eloquence de- 
rives its sublimity in a great degree from its obscurity, 
and the apparent subtility of his writings is due chiefly 
to a profusion of capital letters and italics. His early 
life WAS clouded by many misfortunes, and they had 
deeply influenced his opinions. When his father be- 
came a bankrupt, the family was exposed to much dis- 
tress. His brother, a young artist of promise, to whom 
he was ardently attached, fell a victim to the treachery 
of the Italian climate. But worse than all, the woman 
whom he had hoped to marry was refused to him, 
because of the disgrace that followed his father's 
bankruptcy ; he never really recovered from this mis- 
fortune. The fugitive attachments he afterwards 
formed could not heal the cruel wound, and his sub- 
sequent dreams concerning the femme messie may 
perhaps be ascribed to the longings of an unsatisfied 
heart. His views were noble and generous, and he 
advocated them with all the sincerity of genuine en- 
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thusiasm and the boldness of matchless self-confidence. ^^^5. 
It was natural that they should fascinate young men of 
an ardent temperament, who burned with a chivalrous 
desire to redress the evils of the world. They were 
readily charmed by a prophet whose countenance was 
remarkable for its dignity and repose, and whose affec 
tionate disposition inspired them with boundless con- 
fidence and fervour. It must be admitted also that 
both his religious and political opinions contained a 
large amount of truth ; but his vanity has invested 
them with an appearance of absurdity, for he delighted 
in fantastic dresses, in solemn processions and im- 
posing ceremonies; and he exposed himself to the 
ridicule of the world by permitting his disciples to 
speak to him of the majesty of his countenance and 
the divine brightness of his smile. 

M. Bazard, who for a time shared an equal autho- 
rity with Enfantin, was of a totally opposite character. 
When he joined Saint- Simonism he was thirty-six years 
of age and ever since he was sixteen he had depended 
exclusively upon his own exertions. His life had been 
that of an active politician. When the approach of the 
Allies threatened the safety of Paris, he was conspicuous 
among its defenders. At a later period he became one 
of the seven founders of Carbonarism in France.^^ 



^2 Compare "La Charbonnerie," par Tr^lat, in * Paris Revolution - 
naire,* 1838. Louis Blano, ' Histoire de Dix Ans/ vol. i. p. 92. 
< CEuvres de Saint-Simon et d'Enfantin/ vol. vii. p. 53. 
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1825. When Dugied brought the laws of the society from 
Naples, it was to Bazard, Buchez, and Flotard that the 
task of adapting them to French sympathies was in- 
trusted. It was Bazard who enlisted Lafayette in 
favour of the conspiracy. He was foremost in the 
most daring enterprises, and he barely escaped with 
his lif^^from Effort. In common with many others 
at that time, he thought that secret violence was the 
o61y means of relieving the country from the reac- 
tionary measures of the Bourbons. But failure led to 
suspicion, and Bazard became an object of distrust to 
his associates ; their ingratitude drove him to misan- 
thropy. " All the evil that has ever been charged 
against mankind,^^ he says, ^^ I myself have witnessed 
and cruelly suffered from.'^ The complete failure at 
Befort, and the final disaster at Rochelle, convinced 
him that no hope could be found in conspiracy; and 
it was during the discouragement that followed that 
he happened to meet with the works of Saint- Simon. 
It was then that he resolved to devote his energies to 
the peaceful reorganization of society, instead of to its 
violent subversion. The mind of Enfantin was essen- 
tially speculative, while that of Bazard was practical ; 
the business of the one was to originate theories, that 
of the other to adapt them to practice ; the first com- 
municated the impulse, the other moderated it by pru- 
dence. The union of such dissimilar characters was 
eminently favourable to the infant doctrine; though 
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as might be anticipated, it ultimately produced divi- 1^26. 
sion. Such were two of the principal recruits obtained 
by the energy of Bodrigue for the staff of the ^ Pro- 
ducteur.' It first appeared in October, 1825, as a 
weekly journal. The contributors met every Friday 
evening at the house of the editor, M. Cerclet, and it 
was found that their members steadily increased. They 
were joined at this early period by M. Transon, by M. 
Laurent, an accomplished author and professor, and 
by M. Michel Chevalier, a young engineer, who is 
now well known in this country as the Cobden of 
France. M. Comte also contributed two very able 
essays, '^ Considerations Philosophiques sur les Sciences 
et les Savants," and '^ Considerations sur le Nouveau 
Pouvoir Spirituel,'^ in which he explained the leading 
features of his philosophy .^^ Although the paper was 

^^ It must not be supposed, however, that he had the least sym- 
pathy for the new sect. He wrote in the * Producteur' purely to get 
money ; and only after he was fully assured that he would not be 
compromised by doing so. During the editorship of M. Oerclet any 
opinion might be expressed ; when he was succeeded by Enfantin, 
Ck)mte ceased to contribute, because the journal then became exclusively 
Saint-Simonian and religious. (Littr^, p. 163.) Its religious aspect was 
at that time particularly obnoxious to Comte, and when we remember 
that he ended his own life as the Supreme Pontiff of Positivism, the 
following passage, written in 1829, is curious : — " La retour h, la th^- 
logie de la part des gens qui en ^taient d'abord tout-k-fait sortis, est pour 
moi aujourd'hui un signe irrecusable de m^diocrit^ intelleotuelle, et 
peut-dtre mdme de manque de veritable ^nergie morale." {lb. p. 174.) 
In 1832, he added, " Je n'ai jamais h^site h aucune ^poque k regarder 
et k proclamer hautement I'influence des id^s religieuses, mSme sup- 
poses strictement et oonstamment r^duites k leur moindre d^veloppe- 
ment, conmie ^tant aujourd'hui chez les peuples les plus avanc^ le prin- 
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1825. thus supported by mucli ability, it never becaqje^ 
popular, and after six months^ trial, M. Cerclet retired 
from the editorship, and the chief direction devolved 
upon M. Enfantin. It lingered till the following De- 
cember, as a monthly journal, and then it expired, 
having severely taxed the resources of its staflF, both 
in money and in health. Yet M. Rodrigue had good 
cause to be satisfied with what he had already accom- 
plished. He had rallied round him a few clever and 
energetic men who had embraced the doctrines of 

cipal obstacle aux grands projets de rintelligence huraaine et aux per- 
fectionnements g^n^raux de Torganisation sociale." {Ih. p. 194i.) Upon 
which M. Littr^ thus comments : — " Cette lettre manifesto clairement 
I'aversion qu'avait alors M. Gomte pour toute construction religieuse. 
. . . On n'j decouvre qu'une inflexible reprobation de toute religion, 
sous quelque forme qu'elle se pr^ente. La distinction entre theo logic et 
religion n'^tait pas encore n^ dans son esprit." (P. 197.) Compare 
with this the * Preface de TAppendice Gdn^ral,* written in 1854i, in 
which M. Comte states that he intended "Surtout k manifester la 
parfaite harmonie des efforts qui caract^ris^rent ma jeunesse avec les 
travaux qu*accomplit ma maturity. . . . Quand on n'j saisit point la 
relation n^ssaire entre la base philosophique et la constniction reli- 
gieuse, les deux parties de ma carri^re semblent proc^der selon des di- 
rections differentes. II convient done de faire sp^ialement sentir que la 
seconde se borne k r^aliser la destination pr^par^e par la premiere. 
Get appendice doit spontanement inspirer une telle conviction en con- 
Btatant que, d^ mon d^ut, je tentai de fonder le nouveau pouvoir 
spirituel que j'institue aujourd'hui. L'ensemble de mes premiers essais 
me conduisit k reconnaitre que oette operation sociale exigeait d'abord 
un travail intellectuel, sans lequel on ne pourrait solidement ^tablir la 
doctrine destin^ k terminer la revolution occidentale. Yoilk pourquoi 
je consacrai la premiere moiti^ de ma carri^re k construire, d'apr^s les 
r^sultats scientifiques, une philosophic vraiment positive, seule base 
possible de la religion universelle." (Syst^me de Pol. Pos. vol. iv. App. 

p. 1.) 
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Saint-Simon with enthusiasm, and who were not to be ^®27. 
easily discouraged. When they were deprived of their 
bond of union by the failure of the ^ Producteur/ they 
still continued to dine together every week at the Re- 
staurant Prevot, in the Palais Royal, and afterwards to 
assemble in the rooms occupied by M. Rodrigue at the 
Caisse Hypothecaire, of which establishment he was 
the director.^* They also maintained an extensive cor- 
respondence throughout the provinces, where their 
opinions had already penetrated. At Soreze an ardent 
disciple had been gained in Resseguier; and through 
his exertions Saint-Simonism spread extensively among 
the doctors and lawyers of Languedoc. In Paris, 
Rodrigue and his friends found the salons of General 
Lafayette open to them ; and they there enjoyed the 
privilege of meeting the most eminent men in France. 
Yet their views had to encounter severe opposition 
from the representatives of very diflferent parties. The 
Liberals attacked them in the ' Globe,^ and the clergy in 
the ' Catholique.^ Lamennais, Stendhal, and D 'Eckstein 
were unanimously arrayed against them ; while Ben- 
jamin Constant denounced them as the priests . of 
Thebes and Memphis. Indeed, their doctrines were 
not likely to meet with much favour from any side : 
they preached peace in the midst of violent party 

^* The Caisse Hjpoth^aire, in the Bue Neuve-Saint-Augu^tin, was 
for a time the nucleus of the new faith. Bodrigue and Enfantin were 
employed in it ; and also the father of Duveyrier. 
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l®27. strife ; they advocated the paramount claims of pro- 
ductive industry to a nation whose chief delight was 
the destructive art of war ; they were the apostles of a 
religion to sceptics who cared for none, or to Christians 
who were content with their own ; they inculcated a 
new morality to libertines who would brook no restraint, 
or to theologians who believed their own ideal was 
divine ; and finally, they proclaimed the principle of 
authority to a people who were enamoured of licence, 
and who fancied themselves already oppressed by the 
abuse of power. In the midst of this opposition En- 
fantin had to leave Paris on account of ill-health, pro- 
duced by excessive labour. '^ L^6cole est comme dis- 
soute,^^ Buchez wrote to him ; ^' vous etiez le lien qui 
unissait les parties. J*ai rencontre deux fois Rodrigue 
dehors et une fois dans la cour de ma maison. Je ne 
vois guere Rouen. Plus de travail commun. J^ai 
demande k Rodrigue s^il travaillait k part. Point de 
reponse. Bazard et Laurent demeurent trop loin. 
Vous vous manquez, mon cher Enfantin ^^ 

In the following year, however, the new sect evinced 
more vitality ; it gained two very important members 
in MM. Barrault and Fournel. The former was an 
eminent professor of literature at the College of 
SorSze, and he was well known as a writer of plays, 
some of which had been performed at the The&tre 
rran9ais. He was gifted with remarkable eloquence, 
and he became the leading orator of Saint- Simonism. 
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M. Fournel had been a distinguished pupil at the 1828. 
Polytechnic School, and he subsequently acquired 
considerable reputation as an engineer. He was 
made director of the great manufacturing establish- 
ment at Creuzot, in the Departement de Sadne-et- 
Loire, a highly lucrative appointment, which he sub- 
sequently resigned, in order to devote himself exclu- 
sively to the interests of the new faith. M. Bazard 
began a course of explanatory lectures every Wednes- 
day evening, and he was listened to with attention 
by a select audience of twenty-five or thirty persons. 
An attempt was made to revive the ' Producteur,' 
and some subscriptions were promised, but the efibrt . 
was premature. The increasing number of disciples, 
however, rendered it necessary towards the close of 
the year, to organize a sacred college of apostles. 
This illustrious order was at first composed of six of 
the eldest and most eminent members of the church. 
These were Rodrigue, Enfantin, Bazard, Buchez, Lau- 
rent and Rouen. The younger members who formed 
the second order assumed the name of Le Petit Mer- 
credi, from the day upon which they were accus- 
tomed to meet ; at the same time it was found that 
Rodrigue^ s room at the Caisse Hypoth6caire had be- 
come too small, and they secured the use of a larger 
apartment in the Rue Taranne. In the following 
August, M. Victor Augier invited M. Laurent to join 
him in the publication of a weekly journal. M. Lau- 
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1829. rent complied, upon the condition that six or eight 
columns should be devoted to the treatment of reli- 
gious and political questions from a Saint- Simonian 
point of view. The result was the appearance of 
' L^Organisateur, Journal des progres de la Science 
generale/ " C^est Laurent/^ says Enfantin, ^' qui a 
commence centre vents et maree, sans coUaborateurs 
meme, FOrganisateur. Fatigu6 des lenteurs que nous 
mettions k reprendre le Producteur, malgre la souscrip- 
tion faite en 1828, press^ de publier, d'^crire, tandis 
que la plupart d^entre-nous discutaient et parlaient, il 
commenja/^ 

After a few months, however, the ^ Organisateur ^ 
became the authorized and exclusive exponent of 
Saint- Simonism. But while the prospects of the 
movement were brightening from without, unhappily 
there arose the fiercest divisions within the precincts 
of the Sacred College itself; indeed, ever since its 
formation, it had been agitated by the dissensions of 
its members. Bnfantin disputed with Bazard re- 
specting the authority of sentiment in the formation 
of religious belief, and with the physiologist Buchez 
respecting the nature of God. As regards the first, 
he contended that man is endowed with the double 
faculty of feeling and reasoning, and that both are in- 
dispensable to arrive at a right judgment, so that the 
ideas that are derived purely fi'om sentiment may be 
perfectly true, and of equal authority to those that are 
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capable of rational demonstration. His discussion 1829. 
with Buchez illustrated one of the applications of this 
theory. It appears that M. Bnfantin had arrived at 
the opinion, founded no doubt upon sentiment, that 
the ' material manifestation ^ of God was under a female 
as well as a male form. This important discovery led 
him to the conclusion that as God is alike man and 
woman, woman must of necessity be the equal of man, 
and should therefore enjoy the same privileges and 
authority. Indeed, no important undertaking could 
be accomplished satisfactorily, except by the social 
pair, so that the female element might equally blend 
with the male.^^ Thus, the emancipation of woman, 
which became a prominent feature in the Saint-Si- 
monian movement, had a somewhat singular theological 
origin. In addition to all this, M. Bnfantin asserted 
that it was perfectly evident that human life was eter- 
nal in the past as well as in the future ; though there 
was no ground to suppose that the consciousness of 
any former existence would be preserved. '' Soyez 
certain, cher ami,^^ he wrote, ^^que s^absorber dans 
la pensee de la perpetuation de Findividualite apres 
la mort, c'est s^exposer i ne songer qu^h. soi durant sa 

1* ** Les femmes k peine sorties de la serritude sont encore part out 
tenues en tutelle et frapp^es d'interdiction religeuse, politique, ciTile. 
Les femmes seront definitivement affranchies, Tindividu social sera 
rhorame et la femme ; toute fonction religieuse, scientifique, industri- 
elle, sera exerc^ par un couple**— Doctrine de Saint'Simon. Com- 
pare * (EuTres/ toI. iii. p. 186. 
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1829. vie, Dieu nous a donn^ la foi, la certitude quant au 
fond, mais il nous commande le doute, le mystere, 
Pesperance seulement quant h la forme/^^* The dis- 
putes to which these opinions gave rise, led M. Buchez 
and M. Rouen to retire from the College ; they were 
followed by some of the other disciples who were 
members of the Petit Mercredi. The ecclesiastical 
spirit was very strong in M. Enfantin, and he there- 
fore looked upon these divisions with considerable 
satisfaction. ^^ H faut faire des exemples/' he wrote, 
" dussions-nous rester douze ou quinze seulement; 
ceux qui seront exclus rendront autant de services 
dehors que dedans. Que si quelques-uns se d^goiitent 
pour cela de la doctrine, ils ne valent pas un re- 
gret.^'^^ The growth of his religious opinions exposed 
him to much ridicule, and caused no small pain to 
his friends. His cousin. General Saint- Cyr-Nugues, 
under whom he had served when a youth, expressed 
the astonishment with which he witnessed the growth 
of such strange opinions. " J^etais eloigne de soup- 
9onner,^' he says, " que les idees religieuses s'empare- 
raient de ton esprit. . . . Non-seulement tu crois I 
mais tu veux faire croire I Tu as une mission, tu es 
persuade de ton apostolat, tu veux tout reformer sur 
la terre! Dans ton ardeur tu pretends changer la po- 
litique, refaire la morale ; tu abjures toutes tes idees, 
tu meprises toutes les notres. Tu veux substituer 

" ' La Vie feterneUe,' p. 34. ^7 < (Euvres; vol. ii. p. 71. 
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Pautorit^ h. Pexamen !'' ^^ Eodrigue now determined to 1830. 
resign the nominal leadership of the Saint-Simonians, 
for the real power had already passed into the hands 
of Enfantin and Bazard^ and they continued for some 
time to enjoy equal authority. At the conclusion of 
the proceedings, in which this change was effected, 
M. Gustaye d^Bichthal, formerly a pupil of Comte, 
and now an ardent disciple of Saint- Simon, made a 
distressing suggestion. '^Eodrigue/' he said, with 
enthusiasm, " the Christians gave one another the kiss 
of peace, why should we not do so too ? ^' Where- 
upon the entire assembly rose, and rushed with pre- 
cipitation into the arms of the self-denying apostle. 

Shortly after these changes, Eodrigue was afflicted 
by the loss of his brother Eugene. Eugene had been 
one of the most brilliant pupils at the University of 
Paris, and though he was not more than twenty-three 
years of age, he had already attained to one of the 
vacant seats in the Sacred College, and was the author 
of a book which was much esteemed by the Saint- 
Simonians, His enthusiastic disposition was neither 
tempered by judgment nor experience, and he readily 
accepted the most extravagant theories of his master. 
He was earnestly engaged upon the conversion of a 
young lady, when all at once his heart became seri- 
ously affected. His passion created much consternation 
among the elder members of the college, who fancied 

18 • (Euvres/ vol. ii. p. 49. 
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1830. the proceeding was scarcely discreet on the part of 
a father of the church. He however endeared himself 
to all his associates, and, as he was gifted with many- 
talents and boundless energy, his loss was severely felt. 
Enfantin regarded him as his most promising disciple, 
but piously resigned himself to the decrees of a higher 
power. " Glory,^^ he said, ^^ to God, who has placed 
us in the presence of death, to reveal more clearly 
eternal life.'* The vacancies in the Sacred College by 
defection and death were supplied by Eesseguier bi- 
shop of the church of the south, Barrault and D'Eich- 
thal. The number of novices daily increased, and it be- 
came necessary to constitute a third order, so that their 
instruction might proceed without interruption to the 
disciples of the Petit Mercredi. For the same reason, an 
apartment was hired in the old H6tel de Gevres, which 
was situated between the Rue Monsigny and the Passage 
Choiseul. The apartment was upon the second floor, 
below were the offices of the Societe des bonnes Etudes ; 
above, those of the ^ Globe ' newspaper ; the whole 
hotel was soon acquired by the Saint- Simonians, and 
for some years it continued to be the centre of an 
organization whose ramifications extended throughout 
a great part of Europe. Enfantin quitted his room at 
the Caisse Hypothecaire, and established himself in 
the Rue Monsigny. He was joined by Transon, 
Cazeaux, and shortly afterwards by Jules Lechevalier, 
who was a very important acquisition. The office of 
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the ' Organisateur/ now become an exclusively Saint- i^so. 
Simonian organ, was also removed to the same 
place. The public lectures were pursued with 
energy; Barrault and Transon attracted numerous 
ladies by their eloquence.^^ ^' Lechevalier a dej^ une 
dizaine de neophytes k ses trousses. II les endoctrine 
chaudement : nous avons fait en lui une tres-bonne 
acquisition. Transon va egalement fort bien. Filas- 
sier remue ciel et terre. Henri, ami d'Olinde et archi- 
tecte, a deji secou6 les oreilles de quelques artistes ses 
confr^eres : il est plein de zele, et nous donnera sous 
pen d'excellents freres. ... La seance d'hier a ete 
bonne. Lechevalier a en terre tous les metaphysiciens. 
Bazard, Rodigue et Margerin Fentendaient de ma 
chambre.^^ ^^ Not alone in Paris, but throughout 
France the same energy and enthusiasm were displayed. 
Bazard went to Brittany to preach to the people. 
Enfantin made a triumphant progress through the 
south. He gives a glowing description of his visita- 
tion to the " bishopric of our dear friend Resseguier.^' 
" Glory to God,'^ he exclaims ; " glory to Saint-Simon ; 
glory to our dear brethren of the south. I have not yet 
beheld all the disciples of this diocese, but still my 
heart is filled with joy; we have sown in good 
ground, the harvest is abundant.^^^^ Toulouse, Mont- 
pellier, Castres, Soreze, Lyons and Metz were centres 

»• * CEuvres,' vol. ii. p. 182. 

» lb, vol. ii. pp. 156, 170. 21 75. ^qI y. p. 77. 

I 2 
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1830. of propagation. In Algeria, M. Bigot was actively 
engaged in making converts, and he gained at least 
one eminent disciple in Lamoriciere, who like D'Eich- 
thal, had been a pupil of Comte. " Les ingenieurs 
des mines, des ponts-et-chaussees, les ingenieurs mili- 
taires et artilleurs, enfin tout ce qui se recrute k l^ficole 
Poly technique est aflfecte du poison Saint- Simonien, 
et il circule rapidement parmi les medecins et meme au 
barreau/'^^ Such was the triumphant position Saint- 
Simonism was already assuming, when political events 
supervened which greatly augmented its success. 

"The holy revolt which has just been effected,'* 
wrote Bazard and Enfantin in July 1830, "does not 
merit the name of a revolution. No fundamental 
change has occurred in the existing social organiza- 
tion : a few names and titles, the national ensign and 
colours, certain legislative modifications that will re- 
duce the kingly power to the level of a police force, — 
such are the victories achieved by these days of mourn- 
ing and glory." ^^ Yet they were not slow to avail 
themselves of whatever advantage might be derived 
from the popular effervescence. Bazard took advan- 
tage of his acquaintance with General Lafayette to 
communicate to him his views of the crisis. The two 
conspirators met after midnight ; but the suggestions 
of Bazard were not very acceptable. He proposed 
that a dictatorship should be proclaimed, and that it 
22 » OEavres/ vol. ii. pp. 161, 162. " jj. ^qI h p. 21I. 
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should continue until the people were prepared by 1830. 
the apostles of Saint- Simonism to undergo the social 
revolution which I have already described.^* At the 
same time he drew up a proclamation, with the con- 
currence of Enfantin, and caused it to be posted upon 
the walls of Paris ; it was eagerly read by many who 
then became acquainted, for the first time, with the 
political and religious doctrines of Saint- Simonism. 
It was well calculated to stimulate some of the worst 
passions of an ignorant mob, and to excite them to 
enter upon a war of classes. ^' Frenchmen," it said, ^^you 
were stronger than your nobles, or than that crowd 
of idlers who lived by the sweat of your brow ; it was 
because you worked ; ' you were more moral and more 
instructed than your priests, because they were ignorant 
of your callings and despised them. Show them that if 
you have cast them aside, it is because you can and 
will only obey those who love, assist, and enlighten 
you, and not those who trafiic upon youi* misery. Tell 
them that there is no longer rank, honour, or riches 
to be awarded to idleness, but only to labour. They 
will then understand your revolt against them for 
they will perceive that you honour and promote those 
only who are devoted to your advancement. Feu- 
dalism," it concludes, ^^will be finally extinguished, 
when all the privileges of birth are, without exception, 
abolished, and when e^ery one shall be placed accord- 

^ * (EuvroB,' vol. iii. p. 6, and note. 
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1830. ing to his capacity, and rewarded according to his 
works. And when this new religion shall have real- 
ized upon earth the reign of God, the reign of peace 
and of liberty, which the Christians have placed in 
heaven alone, then the Catholic Church will have lost 
its power, it will have ceased to exist.'*^^ 

Although the Saint- Simonians could not realize 
their more ambitious projects, yet the notoriety they 
achieved was considerable, and the attendance at their 
lectures greatly increased.^® The apartments in the 
Rue Monsigny were filled four times a week ; Barrault 
hired a large hall in the Rue Taitbout, and his elo- 
quent lectures were attended by more than 1000 per- 
sons, of whom 200 were ladies.^^ Besides this, meet- 
ings were held at the Athenee, in the Place de la 
Sorbonne, in the great hall at the Prado, facing 
the Palais de Justice, at the Salle de la Redoute, in 
the Rue de Grenelle-Saint-Honore, and also in the 

2» * (Euvres/ vol. ii. pp. 198-200. 

** " Le bruit que fait la doctrine est prodigieux, on en parle partout." 
— (Euvres, vol. iii. p. 21. 

^ lb. vol. iii. pp. 21, 25, 48. Louis Blanc thus describes the scene 
in the Salle Taitbout: — " Autour d'une vaste salle, sous un toit de verre, 
toumaient trois Stages de loges. Devant un amphith^tre dont une 
foule empress^e couvrait, d^s midi, tous las dimanches, les banquettes 
rouges, se pla^aient sur trois rangs des hommes s^rieux et jeunes, vfitus de 
bleu, et parmi lesquels figuraient quelques dames en robes blanches et 
en ^charpes violettes. Bient6t paraissaient, conduisant le predicateur, 
les deux F^res suprSmes, MM!. Hazard et Enfantin. A leur aspect les 
disciples se levaient avec attendrissement ; il se faisait parmi les spec- 
tat^urs un grand silence plein de recueillement ou d'ironie, et I'orateor 
commen9ait." — Bist. de Dix Ans, vol. iii. p. 103. 
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Rue.Tarranne, where they had first begun. In the 1830. 
provinces the activity continued unabated. Jules 
Lechevalier was lecturing at Bordeaux, " et fait mer- 
veille/^ Michel Chevalier at Limoges, Lebreton at 
Nantes, Marechal, Pevre and Briard at Metz, Pereire 
reported favourably of Toulouse, and the bishopric of 
Resseguier continued to prosper. Their opinions were 
vigorously debated in such papers as the ^ Gazette de 
France,^ the ^ Journal des Debats,^ ' Le Temps,^ ^ Le 
Correspondant,' and by M. Pazy, of Geneva, in ^La 
Revolution.' They had published a volume of ^ Expo- 
sition,' of which 800 copies were already sold, and it 
was entering a second edition; but even more im- 
portant than this was the impending conversion of the 
' Globe,' whose offices were situated above them in the 
Rue Monsigny. One of the editors, M. Lherminier, 
had been already admitted as a novice, and it was said 
that the remaining two, MM. Sainte-Beuve and Pierre 
Leroux, were also favourably inclined towards the 
doctrine. ^° The hopes thus afforded were finally real- 
ized in November. The ' Globe ' then became a Saint- 
Simonian organ, and the disciples thus found them- 
selves in possession of a daily paper of established 
reputation, with 1500 permanent subscribers.^^ These 

* Lherminier did not long remain with tlie Saint-Simonians. In the 
following year he had completely abandoned their doctrines, and was 
engaged at the College de France, in delivering a course of lectures on 
Comparative Legislation. (Vol. iii. p. 66, and note.) 

? It was called the * Globe, Journal de la Doctrine de Saint-Simon/ 
and had as mottoes : — 
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1830. successes had already excited the frivolous vanity of 
Enfantin, who had now resolved to render himself and 
his followers conspicuous by dress. '^ Blue/* he writes, 
'^ is to be, till further orders, the colour of the Saint- 
Simonian costume. Bazard and I are dressed in very 
light blue trousers and coat, with a white waistcoat. 
The other members of the college wear a darker shade, 
and the lower the rank in the hierarchy the darker 
the colour, till it finally reaches royal blue. Bazard 
and I have already appeared twice in this manner, 
simply to record the pretension we advance to adopt 
a new costume ; cela a fait bon eflfet.'* But Enfantin 
mai^fosted his weakness in many other ways, equally 
contemptible. He suffered himself to be addressed 
by his disciples in language that is scarcely compa- 
tible with the sanity of the writer. M. Reynaud writes 
from Corsica, '^Le baiser de mon pere me donnera 
la force et sa voix Feloquence ; j'ai toute confiance en 
mon pere, car je sais qu'il connatt ses enfants mieux 
quails ne se connaissent eux-mSmes, et cependant 
pourquoi suis-je tremblant en allant k lui V* Another 
disciple carried his reverence still further : '^ Salut ! 
p^re, salut I ma vie est de t^aimer, de t^etudier et de 

'* Beligion. Soienob. Industbib. 

<* Association irimrEBSELLE. 
" Toutes les institutions sociales doiyent ayoir pour but Tam^oration 
morale, intelleotuelle et physique de la classe la plus nombreuse et la 
plus pauyre. 

" Tous les priyil^ges de naissanoe, sans exception, sont abolis. 
*' A chacun selon sa capacity ^ chaque capacity selon ses oeuyres.*' — 
L. Reybaud, * Socialistes ModerneSt^ 7th ed. (Paris, 1864), vol. i. p. 108* 
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te servir. Salut I tu t'avance comme un geant divin, isao. 
et tu nous entralnes sur tes pas. mon p^re ! je ouis 
autour de toi comme le satellite auprSs de sa planete ; 
et quand tu verses sur le monde que Dieu t'a donne 
les flots de lumiere qui t'inondent, ton fils, brillant k 
tes c6t&, se rejouit aussi de son modeste eclat. Tu me 
rejouiras d'une lumifere nouvelle. Mon p^re ! mon pere I 
je le sens, le jour de ton hymen est proche, et dej&. pres 
de toi j'ai vu le trone de ma mere.^^^^ The extra- 
vagant language of the disciples was fully equalled by 
that of the master. He aflTected an ecclesiastical 
dialect, absurd enough in the mouths of those who 
consider themselves required by their profession to 
adopt it, but supremely ridiculous on the part of who- 
ever is under no such painful obligation. At the same 
time he began to arrogate a supremacy that caused 
his more ardent disciples infinite pleasure. On the 
last day of the year he delivered an ^^ allocution/^ in 
which he undertook to discriminate the particular ca- 
pacity of his principal followers, and to appoint them 
their various tasks accordingly. ^^ Laurent et Barrault, 
vous Stes la voix de notre amour : prSchez I Jules et 
Camot, vous etes notre parole de science : enseignez I 
Duveyrier, d'Eichthal, Michel — ^I'Organisateur, le Globe 
sent k vous : ecrivez I Claire Bazard, vous Stes la pre- 
miere de nos filles, I'avenir de toutes les femmes vous 
est remis : donnez nous des filles.'^^^ Mme. Bazard 
had taken exception to one of the ladies whom a dis- 

«> • (Euvres/ vol. ui. p. 80. '^ lb, vol. iu. pp. 68-71. 
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1830. ciple had sought to introduce into the sacred com- 
munity. This circumstance aflforded Enfantin another 
opportunity of displaying the authority he claimed. 
It appears that Jules Lechevalier had formed a fidend- 
ship for a young actress whose reputation^ according 
to the prejudices of society, was slightly tarnished. 
Mme. Bazard wrote a letter, in which she evinced 
much sympathy for ladies of that particular character ; 
but expressed her repugnance to be brought into inti- 
mate association with them, and the danger that might 
accrue to the infant church, if it came to be believed 
by the world that it favoured a relaxed code of morals. 
The question was warmly disputed in the Sacred 
College, and Enfantin delivered himself with such 
authority, that the day after his discourse, when 
D'Eichthal met Laurent in the library, they rushed 
with enthusiasm into one another's arms, exclaiming, 
"Le papo so fait.^'^^ 

From that period till the final schism of Bazard, 
the subject continued to be fiercely disputed ; but the 
" pope " had embraced the cause of free-love, and his 
influence secured its triumph. 

The now year was begun with an attempt to carry 
the gospel into foreign lands. Margerin, a member 
of the Sacred College, left for Belgium with that in- 
tention ; he was accompanied by Carnot, Dugied and 
Pierre Leroux. The latter had now entirely given 
in his adhesion to Saint- Simonism, which he con- 

^ * (Euvres,' vol. iii. p. 74, note. 
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tinued for a time to profess. The apostles were soon l^^l- 
after followed by Laurent, but their exertions were 
attended with some danger. The clergy at Brussels 
were violently opposed to the new religion, and they 
possessed more power than in Paris. Their indigna- 
tion was aroused by an attempt which had been made 
to secure an unoccupied church for the exercise of the 
Saint- Simonian religion. The passion and prejudice of 
the mob were stimulated by a proceeding which was 
represented as an insult to their faith; they threat- 
ened to pillage and bum the house which was occu- 
pied by the disciples, and it was therefore considered 
more prudent to bend to the storm and retire to 
Li6ge. There they met with a more favourable re- 
ception; the rector of the University placed a lec- 
ture-hall at their disposal, and, notwithstanding some 
threats of opposition on the part of the clergy, the 
meeting took place. It was attended by about 1500 
persons, chiefly bourgeois and students, and the effect 
produced by the eloquence of Laurent is stated to 
have been immense. Shortly afterwards Duveyrier 
arrived, and followed up this success by energetic 
measures at Louvain and Ghent. At Louvain the 
head of the College refused to allow him the use of a 
lecture-hall, and the hotel-keeper was equally deter- 
mined that he should not address a meeting in any 
room in his house. But Duveyrier was not to be de- 
terred by these difficulties; in the afternoon he pro- 
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1831. ceeded outside the town, followed by a large number 
of students, and directed his steps to a wood in the 
vicinity, and there, under the shade of the trees, amid 
the calm of a summer day, the persecuted apostle 
declared his mission. The effect of his words was in- 
tensified by the beauty of the scene by which he was 
surrounded. The enthusiasm of his audience was 
kindled by his eloquence, and upon that day many 
• disciples were added to the church. This energetic 
apostle also founded a newspaper at Brussels, called 
' L'Organisateur Beige,' which flourished for six 
months. In the meantime, however, a severe oppo- 
sition had arisen in Franco; it was first manifested 
at Versailles, where the weekly discourse had to be 
discontinued, to avoid creating a disturbance. Upon 
this occasion, however, the mob appear to have la- 
boured under a misapprehension, for, with their accus- 
tomed penetration, they are said to have identified 
the Saint- Simonians with the Jesuits. No such mis- 
take occurred at Paris, where the prefet ordered the 
Salle de la Redoute to be closed. It appears that an 
influential family had discovered that one of its mem- 
bers was infected with the new principles, and was 
accustomed to attend the Redoute. In order to re- 
move the temptation, they enlisted a few workmen in 
their service, whom they paid to create a disturbance ; 
these persons found the emplojrment so congenial to 
their taste, that the proprietors of shops in the neigh- 
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bourhood were compelled to close their windows, and 1831. 
alarm became general. These circumstances were 
fully known to the mayor of the arrondissementy and 
he communicated them to his superior, who, however, 
prohibited the meeting instead of punishing the peace- 
breakers. Wherever the doctrine penetrated it had to 
encounter ignorant opposition, which was generally 
excited by the leaders of the retrograde party. The 
disciples had to resort to the expedient of choosing 
their audience, so that the proceedings might not be 
disturbed. The strangest rumours were circulated 
about them. Some said they must be paid by La- 
fayette ; others suggested Napoleon II. ; others Henri 
V. : some believed their proceedings were simply a 
trap laid by the police; others suspected that the 
Jesuits must be at the bottom of it. Yet neither the 
danger the disciples had to encounter, nor the preju- 
dice they had to surmount, could daunt their resolu- 
tion; the work of conversion proceeded with ever- 
increasing energy and success. Six departmental 
churches were formed at Toulouse, Montpellier, Lyons, 
Metz, Dijon, Limoges ; besides these, there were cen- 
tres of propagation in nine other towns in France, 
They had established one church in Belgium and six 
centres, while missionaries from Paris were continually 
traversing the country in all directions, keeping alive 
the enthusiasm of the local disciples, and daily gain- 
ing fresh converts. Among the most active were 
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1831. Laurent, Duveyrier, Eeynaud, Jules Lechevalier, and 
Barrault. Jules Lechevalier addressed a large audi- 
ence at Dijon, and a brother of the celebrated Pere 
Lacordaire was present. He described the eflFect pro- 
duced by the preacher: — ^^The two or three friends 
I have at Dijon are Saint- Simonians ; no one talks 
of anything else. Partly from curiosity, I went to 
hear Lechevalier; the hall was filled to excess, and 
the orator was listened to attentively. The manner 
in which the audience was carried away, and the keen 
sympathy excited amongst them, proved that some 
merit must attach to a doctrine that can arouse so 
much unexpected feeling among the spectators, and 
so much devotion in the heart of the preacher. Twice 
I heard the voice of the disciples of Saint- Simon, and 
never will the recollection be effaced from my me- 
mory. The feeling aroused in my heart was one of 
hatred and contempt towards my former life. But. 
now I am happy, for the future opens before me full 
of life and youth.^^ At Tours Barrault achieved a 
prodigious success. When he painted in glowing lan- 
guage the misery that affects the poor, he moved his 
audience to tears, and struck them with shame as he 
denounced their indifference. "A la vue de ce peuple 
entier, que vous voyez dans la fange de vos rues et de 
vos places, sur de miserables grabats, au milieu de 
Pair fetide des caves et des greniers, dans des hopi- 
taux encombres, dans des bagnes hideux, se mouvoir. 
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pale de faim et de privations, extenue par un rude 1831. 
travail, h inoiti6 convert de haillons, livre k des agita- 
tions convulsives, degoAtant d^immoralite, meurtri de 
chaines, vivant h, peine — je vons adjure tons, enfants 
des classes privilegiees, levez voub, et la main appuyee 
sur ces plaies putrides et saignantes, enfants des 
classes privilegiees, qui vous engraissez de la sueur de 
cette classe miserable exploitee k votre profit, jurez 
que vous n^avez aucune part h, ses soufirances, k ses 
douleurs, h, son agonie. Jurez, vous ne Poseriez pas ! 
. . . Oui je veux, marchant plus hardiment dans les 
voies de Papostolat, vous faire rougir, si je puis, de 
votre endurcissement et de votre sterile piti6,. attaclier 
comme un remords h, vos ames languissantes le sou- 
venir de mes paroles : . . . ou plutot je veux, je veux 
vous exciter h venir, en melant vos larmes aux notres, 
vous Jeter dans les bras de la famille saint-simo- 
nienne, afin de trouver au milieu de nous ce que vous 
chercheriez vainement ailleurs — la paix, Pamour, Pes- 
perance et les premieres douceurs de ^association uni- 
verselle/'^^ In truth, the Saint- Simonians had re- 
cently adopted measures with a view to exercise a 
more direct influence upon the labouring classes; 
they had begun by attracting about twenty workmen 
on Sunday to the Eue Monsigny.^* At first they 
came alone, but after a time they brought along with 
them their friends and relations, so that the numbers 

»^ * (Euvre3,' vol. iii. pp. 232-3. ^ lb. vol. iv. p. 80. 
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1831. rapidly increased; it was then determined to take 
more decided steps to secure this class of converts, 
and to exercise supervision over them. Heniy Four- 
nel and Claire Bazard were placed at the head of the 
propaganda. In each of the twelve arrondissements 
of Paris a male and a female missionary were perma- 
nently established. A registry was opened, in which 
the name, residence, and occupation of each member 
were duly entered ; they were divided into two classes, 
^^the Faithful ^^ and the ^^ Catechumens,^^ according 
to the progress they had made in the doctrine. The 
number of the former had reached (Sept. 1831) 220,^^ 
of whom nearly half were women ; the number of the 
latter was from three to four hundred. To avoid con- 
fusion or interruption at the meetings, each member 
received a ticket, without which he was not permitted 
to be present. In addition to the missionaries, a 
doctor was attached to each arrondissements to attend 
to the health of the converts and to vaccinate the 
children; they were assisted by two surgeons. Ef- 
forts were made still further to improve the condition 
of the poor by encouraging them to unite together, in 
order to derive benefit from association. Already, in 
two arrondissements, measures had been taken in this 
direction; upwards of 10,000 francs had been spent 
to procure two houses, situated in the Eue de la Tour 

^ These 220 workpeople belonged to fifty-four different occupations j 
the largest number were tailors (nineteen), printers or compositors 
(sixteen), shoemakers (t^n). 
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li'Auvergne and the Rue Popincourt, where the work- 1881. 
men were to enjoy the advantages of board and lodg- 
ing in common, besides instruction in the morals and 
doctrine of the new faith/'^^ ^^ We have made new men 
of these disciples from the old worid/' says Foumel, 
in his report to Enfantin and Bazard. '^ They trusted 
before to violence to ameliorate their condition, but 
their faith is now in peace. They were disbelievers 
because they appeared to have been abandoned by 
Godj now they recognize the messengers of God 
himself in the men who surround them with the trea- 
sures of your love. They murmured against all autho- 
rity, but they have learned to bless yours, in acknow- 
ledging with pride that they have become your sons. 
They were impatient for a rapid emancipation, but 
they have now apprehended that it is only by long 
efforts that that emancipation, peacefully acquired, can 
be pennanent.'' M. Gustave d'Eichthal was placed at 
the head of the Industrial system, which it was pro- 
posed to attach to these establishments. It was in- 
tended to open a workshop, where the Saint-Simonians 
would be employed, under the supervision of D'Eich- 
thai, according to their capacity, and rewarded accord- 
ing to their work. Christianity, they said, has abdn- 
doned the poor to the charity of the rich ; it has in- 
structed them to pray day by day for their daily bread ; 
but Saint- Simon has come to terminate this anxiety 

w '(EuTres/ toI. iv. pp. 49, 65, 72. 
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1831. j^d misery. It is his desire that the poor shall obtain 
and consume the bread they have justly merited by 
their own labour. "Vous nous avez dit, plus d'ana- 
theme sur la matidre : plus de cendres ni de cilice, de 
jeAne ni de maceration : plus de vStements poudreux, 
de demeures ftroites et sombres, et aussi plus d^escla- 
vage, plus de servitude, plus de salaire ; mais ^ tons la 
sant6, la force, la richesse; k tons les honneurs da 
temple et les joies de I'association.'^^^ 

Saint- Simonism had now developed into a large orga- 
nization, and its expenses had increased in proportion. 
For five years after the death of its founder its converts 
were restricted to a very narrow circle of disciples; 
they were chiefly recruited from the liberal professions 
or from commerce, and their private resources were 
suflBicient to meet the requirements of the new faith. 
But from the year 1830 the propaganda proceeded 
upon an increasing scale : they acquired the ^ Globe ' 
newspaper, which was very far from being commer- 
cially prosperous, and they distributed vast numbers 
of copies gratuitously; they hired a large hotel in 
Paris, in the Eue Monsigny, besides the various haUs 

"7 « CEuvres,' vol. iii. p. 212. Great distress had followed the Revo- 
lution of July, and Messrs. Crehassol and Rosier opened an atelier 
national, in order to provide work to men who could not ohtain it else- 
where. They appealed for suhscriptions in a manner that conveyed a 
menace to those who would refuse to contrihute ; and M. Michel Che- 
valier wrote to say that their proceedings were not connected in any 
way with the Saint-Simonians. {lb. vol. iv. pp. 21-25.) 
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used for their lectures; they dispatched expensive 1831. 
missions to Belgium, and to various districts in France ; 
they inundated the country with volumes of exposi- 
tions and pamphlets, and finally they endeavoured to 
organize workmen into communities, and to employ 
them in industrial pursuits. Some of the members 
became so absorbed in the work they had thus under- 
taken, that they were obliged to resign their profes- 
sional employment, upon which they had hitherto 
subsisted, and they thus became a charge to the faith. 
Enfantin retired from his office in the Caisse Hypoth6- 
caire; Heart, who had attained the rank of captain 
in the artillery, resigned his commission. Many others 
acted similarly, though the most remarkable instance 
of ,self-sacrifice was that of Foumel. He not only 
gave up his appointment at Creuzot, and made large 
contributions to meet the expenses of the faith, but he 
also ofiered to lend a sum of 90,000 francs ; he more- 
over promised to increase this loan by 120,000 or 
150,000 francs as soon as he inherited his share in the 
family estate. His liberality was imitated by M. Gus- 
tave d^Bichthal, whose relations were rich bankers. 

The other disciples acted in the same manner, ac- 
cording to their ability, and no less than 250,000 francs 
were collected from July, 1830, to July, 1831. Of this 
sum 100,000 francs were spent on the ' Globe,' 72,000 
francs on maintaining the staff of functionaries con- 
nected with the administration, the direction of the 

k2 
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1831. workmen^ the industrial nndertakings^ and tHe misr 
sionaries; and 16,000 francs were expended on the 
mission to Belgium and elsewhere. Besides this sum 
of 250,000 francs, the large amount of 600,000 francs 
had been subscribed in property which had not yet 
been realized. It is not to be supposed, however, that 
these numbers represent actual gifts to the association : 
a large portion of the money had been lent by dis- 
ciples whose faith exceeded their prudence, and who 
believed that the capital would be judiciously invested, 
and the interest regularly paid, for they fancied that 
the establishment of a manufactory upon Saint- Simo- 
nian principle^ would loe a safe and profitable under- 
taking. 

While the society was thus outwardly prosperous, 
another fierce controversy had arisen within the pre- 
cincts of the Sacred College, which led at the close of 
the year to the secession of M. Bazard. Although 
women were highly favoured by the doctrines of Saint- 
Simon, they held aloof from the movement. Madame 
Bazard continued for a long time to be the single 
female disciple. At length, in 1829, she was joined by 
three or four others, the wives and sisters of leading 
converts. Special lectures were delivered with the 
view of attracting others, and the most eloquent 
speakers were selected for the undertaking. These 
efibrts were in some degree successftil, and Madame 
Bazard was appointed to maintain discipline among the 
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cohverts of her own sex ; she found the task far from ^^l* 
easy. ^^ La hi^rarchie pour nons/' she says in 1831, " est 
nn vain mot, elle ne porte aacun fruit. Nos reunions 
se passent dans le tumulte et le desordre ; c'est un 
chaos dans lequel il serait impossible de reconnaitre 
les inferieures de la superieure, car la m^re ne sait 
imposer le respect aux enfants, les enfants ne savent 
point se soumettre k la mere/^^® Madame Foumel 
was the next lady of consequence after Madame 
Bazard, and they both had seats in the Sacred College. 
That body was then occupied chiefly with the marriage 
system, and the subject gave rise to the most extraor- 
dinary excitement. Scarcely a year had elapsed since 
Bazard-Enfantin had issued a declaration in reply to - 
an accusation made by M. Dupin in the Ghambre des 
Deputes. M. Dupin had charged the Saint- Simonians 
with advocating community of property and j)romis- "^ 
cuousjntfirQpurse. They had explicitly denied both of 
these charges ; as regards the latter, they explained the 
exact position they maintained with reference to women. 
^^ They demand that one man be united to one woman, 
but they teach that the wife should become the equal 
of her husband, and be associated with him in the 
exercise of the triple function of the temple, the State, 
and the family ; so that the ^ social individual,' which 
has hitherto been the mem alone, may henceforward 
be composed of man and woman. The Saint- Simonian 

M « (EuTres,' vol. iiL p. 116. 
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1831. religion proposes only to terminate the shamelul trafficy 
the legal prostitution, which, under the name of mar- 
riage, now so frequently sanctifies a monstrous union 
between devotion and egotism, education and ignor- 
ance, youth and decrepitude.'^^* At the same time it 
maintains the inviolability of the union. This declara- 
tion reflected the opinions of Bazard more faithfully 
than those of Enfantin. According to the latter, per- 
sons of diflerent temperaments should not be con- 
trolled by the^same law. Let those whose affections 
are constant adhere to one companion throughout life ; 
but it is not desirable to impose such an obligation 
universally— on the contrary, it is highly necessary, in 
order to secure the happiness of those who are natu- 
rally disposed to change, to legitimitize successive 
unions with different persons.*® Enfantin made known 
his views in letters and conversation, till at length they 
were brought before the disciples. They then gave 
rise to the most heated debates ; some became ardent 
partisans of Enfantin, others retained the opinions of 



» 'CEuYres,' toI. iv. p. 124. 

^ At a later period Enfantin remarked with energy, ** Dans ces 
manages sataniques consacr^s deyant Tfiglise, oh. le prdtre yient 
igouter, au poids de la chaine qu'il forge, ces mots terribles, fid^t^, 
^temit^, Fun des ^poux marche souTent au sacrifice, au yrai sacrifice 
Chretien, h la mortification de la chair, au plus horrible supplice, k la 
plus hideuse croix, et pourtant la conscience du prStre est pure, s'U 
croit que les deux ^poux ont la foi, car il s'inqui^te pen alors des doulears 
que Tun des deux pourra souffinr dans sa chair ; c'est une risite de Dieu, 
une b^n^ction du Seigneur, une ^preuve." — Ih. vol. xyi. p. 53. 
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their youtli with violent tenacity. At times the disons- 1881. 
sion would be continued day and night without inter- 
mission. The youths, who were more excitable and 
less able to support fatigue, overcome by faintness 
were borne unconscious from the room ; yet the fiery 
debate proceeded without an instant's pause. Occa- 
sionally the reason of a member suffered from the into- 
lerable excitement : one fell into a trance and fancied 
he had received the gift of prophecy ; another, seized 
with convulsions, imagined that he was possessed by 
the Holy Spirit. Such scenes, it has been said, havd 
had no parallel since the history of the Anabaptists. 
Enfantin alone retained his calm throughout the whole 
discussion. It occasionally descended into personalities, 
and Bazard even reproached Enfantin with immora- 
lity ; this accusation created much scandal, and gave 
rise to a declaration on the part of Bodrigue that 
Enfantin was ^^Phomme le plus moral de mon temps.^'*^ 
In truth the question which originally had been purely 
speculative had at length become, according to the ad- 
mission of M. ChevaUer, nothing more than a struggle 
for supremacy between MM. Bazard and Enfantin. Al- 
though very many of the members disagreed from the 
latter, they were not the less determined to retain him 
as their leader. It was at length decided that Enfantin 
should be declared the supreme head of the New Faith, 
and that Bazard and Bodrigue should occupy a posi- 

« 'CEuvres/ toI. It. p. 201. 
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1831. tion of equal dignity to one another immediately below 
him. Bazard was induced at first to accept this reso- 
lution ; but the day after he altered his decision^ and 
finally withdrew. He was followed by his wife, M. 
and Mme. Foumel, Pierre Leroux, Jules Lecheva- 
lier^ Carnot^ Gazeaux^ and by many others. These 
unfortunate disputes were the cause of much misery. 
Jules Lecheyalier doubtless expressed the feelings 
of many besides himself when he acknowledged that 
he was in a pitiable condition. " I doubt/' he said, 
*' I doubt even of Saint-Simon, I doubt of those who 
have continued his work, I doubt of everything, — in 
fact I become once more a sceptic.'^ Another dis- 
ciple confessed ^^ Je suis seul, je cherche ma doctrine/' 
to which Enfantin characteristically replied, '^ Cost de 
toutes les positions la plus p^nible.''*^ 

The divisions with which the Sacred College had 
been convulsed ever since its foundation were attri- 
buted to the absence of independent action on the part 
of women. It was thought that so soon as they entered 
into complete association, and upon the same equa- 
lity with men, all division must necessarily terminate. 
The result, therefore, of the recent dissension must 
have been eminently unsatisfactory, for not a single 
woman continued in the hierarchy along with Enfantin; 
yet it was necessary, according to his theory, to com- 
plete the likeness upon earth to the androgynous deity 

« « CEuyres,' vol. iv. p. 195. 
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above, and till that was achieved no important success 1881. 
could be expected, either as regards the evolution of 
doctrine or the reorganization of society* Accordingly, 
by the side of Bnfantin, who was now styled Pere 
Supreme, the empty chair of Bazard was retained as 
the sjrmbol of the appeal that was made to woman. It 
was believed that a female Messiah would arise, and 
reveal her mission by the exalted doctrine she would 
announce j her place would be by the side of Bnfantin, 
and her advent would be the signal of the final accom- 
plishment of the emancipation of her sex.*^ Till this 
august apparition takes place, no woman will be per- 
mitted in future to take part in the proceedings of the 
society.** According to a statement of Bazard, the 
members of the Sacred College were unanimous in their 
opposition to Bnfantin ; yet such was the influence he 
exercised that he was able to overcome all diflBiculties, 
and to secure the supreme direction of affairs to him- 
self. At the same time he did not impose his views 

^ *^ Nous esp^rons tous la venue d'une femme, Messie de son sexe, 
qui doit sauver le monde de la prostitution, comme J^us le d^livra de 
Tesclayage. De cette femme Messie, jo sens que je suis le Pr^urseur ; 
pour elle je suis ce que saint Jean fut pour J^sus ; 1^ est toute ma yie, 
Ik est le lieu de tous mes actes.'' — (Euvrea, vol. yiii. p. 54. 

^ *' Les femmes n'apparaitront plus sur Festrade, k la predication ; 
Ellas seront, ext^rieurement, toutes h T^tat d*appel, comme toutes les 
femmes du monde qui nous entourent" (pointing to the vacant chair). 
" Voioi le symbole de cet appel ; ce sera le seul qui manifestera Tappel de 
la femme aux yeux de tous. La femme manque k la doctrine, elle ne 
s'y est pas r^v^^, elle est encore h I'^tat d'esolayage." — lb. vol. iv. 
p. 198. 
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1881. as n matter of necessity upon his disciples, and some 
remained wlio difiTered profonndly from him upon this 
vital question. The dispute agitated the provinces, 
and the faith of many became lukewarm. The zealous 
bishop of the south, Besseguier, remained in a neutral 
condition, unable to keep pace with the rapid develop- 
ment the doctrine had undergone ; the church of Tou- 
louse was reduced to four members, and that of Metz 
was reported to be completely disorganized. Lamori- 
ci^re reports the consternation created in the ^^ church 
of Africa " when it learned that discord had arisen in 
the '^ temple of peace /^ but his own faith remained 
unshaken, and his devotion to the cause was greatly 
to its advantage. " Je suis si profondement convaincu 
de la verite de la doctrine,^' he wrote to D'Eichthal, 
^^ que je m'ecrierais comme Galilee ^ Dieu fera la grSrce 
qu^on r^soudra Pobjection.'^^ Captain Lefranc de- 
scribes him then as ^^plein de jeunesse, de chaleur, 
d^enthousiasme, d^une foi vive, ardente, entrain^e, ani- 
m^e — le vieux partisan de Condillac, d'Holbach et de 
Helvetius, releve naguere par Cousin, T. Jouflfroy et 
Damiron, de la fange du mat^rialisme — ^il trouve dans 
la religion nouvelle cette autorite dont il sent pro- 
fondement le besoin, et un aliment k cet amour qui fut 
toujours pour son coeur le premier des biens/'** Many 
years afterwards, when his fame as a general was esta" 
blished, and the fervour of his youth had passed, he 

*5 ' CEuvres,' voL v. p. 62. ^ lb. vol. v. p. 68. 
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lost his reverence for the religion he had recently em- 1831. 
braced^ and treated the Pere Supreme with considerable 
coolness. Shortly after the secession of Bazard^ other 
eminent members found a pretext for withdrawing 
from the school ; among these were Laurent and 
Transon, who subsequently became converts to the 
system of Fourier. But by far the most serious loss 
the &ith had sustained was in Bazard^ the leader of the 
revolt. Enfantin obtained his influence by the charm 
of his character, and the admiration with which he in- 
spired his followers. Bazard maintained his authority 
by the force of his will and the energy that charac- 
terized his conduct. At the outset of the movement 
his co-operation was invaluable, when many heteroge- 
neous elements had to be combined, and many indepen- 
dent and antagonistic natures harmonized and governed, 
and before they had fEillen under the spell subsequently 
exercised by Enfantin. His influence was likewise felt 
in moderating the hardy speculations of his colleague, 
who when freed from this restraint ran into the wildest 
extravagance both of opinion and of conduct. Bazard 
did not long survive the separation; he died in the 
following summer, and his funeral afibrded Enfantin 
an opportunity for exhibiting some of the best and 
some of the most grotesque sides of his character. 

With few exceptions, those who, like Bazard, with- 
drew from Enfantin, did not on that account forsake 
the Saint-Simonian faith, as it has been explained at 
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liSSl. the beginning of this chapter. The disciples appear, 
however, to have abandoned the fantastic materialism 
of an androgynous Deity, and to have embraced tha 
sublime faith of the Pantheist, who acknowledges the 
unity of God and Nature, and who worships His majesty 
and tenderness in the manifold forms of Her grandeur 
and beauty. The seceders, not less than the fol- 
lowers of Bnfantin, maintained that mind and matter 
are equally sacred, that manual and intellectual labour 
are of a religious nature, and that politics should form 
a part of religion ; that woman is the equal of man ; 
that the aim of all social institutions should be the 
moral, intellectual, and physical amelioration of the 
greatest number ; that nations gravitate providentially 
towards universal association; that modem society 
passes more and more from the state of war to that 
of peace, from destruction to production, from military 
to industrial ascendancy ; and that in this new society 
every one will be classed according to his capacity, 
and rewarded according to his works. But to this 
intelligible creed, Enfantin imposed upon his imme- 
diate followers other tenets that demanded a larger 
faith. He taught that, from time to time, a revelation 
is made to man by a prophet, who is gifted with extra- 
ordinary and supernatural wisdom. Such were Moses 
and Christ, such is Saint-Simon.*^ The two first reve- 

*^ " La LOi vrvANTB ne se trouve qu*aux epoques organiques, et alors 
la LOI c'est THOMiiE ; toujours elle a un NOM et cq nom est celui de son 
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lations are abrogated by the latter, whicli is final, inas- ISSl* 
mucli as it is the ^^ revelation of progress/^ The former 
had each its sacred book, so also has Saint-Simonism, 
which was begun by its founder, and is even now being 
continued by Enfantin and his disciples. Unhke the 
canon of the Old and New Testaments, however, the 
written law of the new faith will never close till the 
destinies of humanity shall have been accomplished. 
This circumstance is overlooked by those who accuse 
Enfantin of promulgating doctrines for which no autho- 
rity can be found in the writings of his master. They 
forget that his doctrine is not stereotyped in his works, 
but it has become incarnate in the association of men 
wHo perpetuate his name; upon them has devolved 
the authority of continuing and developing the mission 
of Saint-Simon, and they have recognised in Enfantin 
the supreme head of the Church. His words have now 
become a living law to his followers, who are bound to 
accept whatever he announces with the implicit faith 
accorded by a Jew ta Moses, or by a Christian to the 
lawgiver of Galilee. Hence the apostles of Saint- 
Simonism sought to restore the sentiment of authority 
which they complained had long since receded before 
the growing love of liberty.*® They encouraged the 

AUTEUB ; et d'abord celle qui domine toutes lea autresy oelle qui a fond^ 
la Boci^t^, c'est, selon les temps, ou la loi de Numa, ou oelle de Mo'ise, on 
celle de Christ, comme dans rayenir oe sera oelle de Saint-Sihon."— 
(Euvrety toI. xiy. p. 110. 
^ " It would be impossible, they said, indeed, to renew obedience, 
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X831. disciples to look to their ' Father' with a childlike con- 
fidence, as alone competent to solve all the difficulties 
by which they are beset. ^'Dear children/' writes 
Enfantin, '^ do not grieve him who gives his life for you ; 
think of him ; come to him if you doubt of the morality 
of your thoughts or your deeds ; his presence, or the 
recollection of him, will impart calm to you ; have con- 
fidence in him ; if he deceives himself as to your future, 
it is still from him that you will find that which his 
imperfect foresight was not at first able to discover. 
He is the living law which God has given you for your 
guidance, he inspires you. Do you not feel that his 
love for you is a powerful condition of his morality ? so 
also, the love which you have for him will be a power- 
ful guarantee of yours.^^*^ As has been already ex- 
plained, the Father is, just at present, peculiarly liable 
to error, because of the absence of the female Messiah, 
who should be by his side, and influence all his decisions. 
To the sacerdotal couple every disciple will open his 
heart, he will confide implicitly in them, he will reveal 
to them the mysteries of his thoughts and the details 

either to Cflesariam or to Catholicism, but if we'substitute the power ^of 
love for the power of mere physical force, or the power of artful 
duplicity, we shaU be able to excite once more in the heart'of man a 
sentiment of which it has been long deprived, and which slumbers, that 
of gratitude on the part of the feeble, to the strong who protect ^them ; 
of the ignorant, to the wisdom of those who enlighten them ; of every 
living being, to those who kindle a flame in their heart." — (Euvres^ 
vol. xiv. p. 88. 

*9 * GEuvres,' vol. liv. p. 132. 
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of his acts, the pleasures and pains that afflict his body 1831. 
and soul, because the priesthood is man and woman, 
the father and mother of all, and its paternal and ma- 
ternal love inspires the son as well as the daughter 
with faith.^^ The sacerdotal couple will have other 
arduous duties to perform besides that of confessors 
and directors of their sheep. 

It has been already remarked that the new Chris- 
tianity contemplated the pleasures of the world from a 
totally difiTerent point of view to that occupied by the ex- 
ponents of the old. " Sanctifiez-vous,'' exhorted Bazard, 
" dans le travail et dans le plaisir.'' It was a maxim of 
the new faiththat the flesh is of equal dignity and sanc- 
tity to the mind, and that it is no more reprehensible to 
indulge the one than the other. What they termed the 
'' Rehabilitation de la Chair '' became a grand object 
with the Saint-Simonian teachers, as its mortification 
had been among the Christians* It was not alone that 
the natural passions should have full scope for healthy 
action, but the senses should be gratified by all the 
resources of art and science, and material prosperity. 
The theories that would turn the world into a valley of 
tears were contemptuously discarded, and the opposite 
view, of the dignity and religious character of labour, 
as the means of conquering nature in order to satisfy 
human desires, was strenuously inculcated. To guide 
mankind towards material prosperity was to be a part 

w * (Euvres', vol. xiv. p. 157. 
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1831. of the sacerdotal fimctions, for the enjoyment of earth, 
not less than of heaven, is the object of the new re- 
ligion. It will, therefore, be the duty of the androgy- 
nous priests of the future to develope science and 
industry, and to summon the beauties of art to arrest 
the attention of the masses. 

But as the sensual passions, even of a comparatively 
gross form, are not reprobated by the new faith, it will 
also form a part of their duty to charm by their per- 
sonal beauty those of their flock who are susceptible to 
such influence. "The priest and priestess exercise 
their ofiice with all the powers of their intelligence, 
and also with their beauty, because the priests of the 
future do not mortify their flesh like the Christians, 
they do not veil their faces, they do not cover them- 
selves with ashes, they do not punish themselves with 
stripes, they are beautiful as well as wise — ^they are 
good.^' ^^ They recognize all the grace of modesty, 
but likewise do not forget the charm of voluptuous- 
ness. A world that has been perverted by austerity 
can hardly conceive the power that beauty is des- 
tined to exercise in the future. A faint notion may 
be gleaned from the history of chivalry, where the 
smile of a mistress is found to have been sufficient to 
excite to the most daring acts of heroism.*^ Such 

** * CEuvres,* vol. liv. p. 157. 

^^ Speaking of the -clergy of the middle ages, EnfiEuitin says, " A 
c6te de ce sacerdoce m&le, il y avait un rdve d'avenir, la chevalerie, 
puissante tradition du pass^, pour rhomme, mais inspiration, proph^tie, 
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were among the new principles to which Enfantin ^^^^' 
invited the attention of his followers. They were re- 
quired to believe that he, Enfantin, was the Living 
Law of God. At first he was but the successor to 
Saint- Simon, but after a while the master paled before 
the increasing brightness of the disciple, and Saint- 
Simon dwindled into a John the Baptist, while En- 
fantin stood forth as the central figure in the picture, 
the supreme prophet of the new faith. In order to ex- 
plain this position and the consequences that must 
result from its acceptance, meetings were held twice a 
week in the Eue Monsigny, by the disciples who still re- 
mained faithful after the secession of Bazard. Enfantin 
speedily assumed his sacerdotal functions, and sub- 
mitted each of his followers to a very strict examina- 
tion as regards both their conduct and opinions. He 
fancied that when they had obtained a clear revelation 
of the different characters which, as he piously put 
it, God had assembled to form a family of apostles, 
tliey would at the same time have secured a know- 

rdvdlation d'avenir pour la femmc. Ici la femme s'initia, pour ainsi 
dire, k la mat.ernit<3 du sacerdoce futur ; alors elle exer<jait un empire 
moral immense sur de jeunes coeurs qui Chrdtiens, mais non clercs, 
avaient bion en eux le saint amour d'un Diou pur esprit, mais qui 
bHilaient aussi du d6iir de plaire. Le chevalier, le page, invoquait 
Dieu et sa dame ; et sa dame avait pour lui le divin caract^re de la 
fomme'ehh^tienne, de la Yiorge, mais pourtant c*6tait une femme; et 
lorsque dans son dglise sombre le clerc ne pouvait charmer son ccour 
brtllant qu'avec un rfive mystique d'amour, la loi vivante d'amour 
^tait, hors do I'eglise, reine dans les tournois, chdtelaine respectde, bdnie, 
adortv, c'otait la dame." — CEuvres, vol. xvi. p. 47. 
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1831. ledge of the various characters that exist in the 
worid, and whose types were to be found providentially 
within their own circle. Nearly a volume of the 
'CEuvres' is filled with autobiographies and confes- 
sions of a singulariy curious character, and as some of 
the persons who thus imparted their confidences to 
Enfantin are still living and occupied high positions 
under the Empire, it must be far from gratifying to them 
to find the seals . of confession so unceremoniously 
broken. 

Gustave d^Eichthal explained how he had been bom 
a Jew and passed finally into Saint-Simonism, having 
traversed many religious phases. His faith in Enfantin 
knew no bounds : " I believe in God/^ he cried, " I be- 
lieve in Saint- Simon, and I believe that Saint- Simon 
is in you.^^ " You have said well,^' answered Enfantin, 
" I do not ask for more.^' ^^ " Now we know," he said 
to a friend, ^^ the manner of man who is amongst us. 
To him it is given to root up and to destroy, to build 
and to plant ; in him all human life has its develop- 
ment and progress ; in him are peace, riches, science, 
— the future of the world. We know it, and it is this 
knowledge that gives us strength. The world does 
not know it, and it is that which constitutes its weak- 
ness." ^* He describes how, overcome by fatigue, he 
had fallen into a trance, and was transported in imagi- 
nation to the Cathedral of Notre Dame. Once more 

S3 « (Euvres/ vol. vi. p. 5. " lb. vol. vi. p. 163. 
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the sacred music of the Mass fell upon his ear ; once 1831. 
more he knelt before the altar and partook of the 
flesh of the Christian God. The love he had felt 
in bygone years rekindled in his heart with its former 
passion; the Master whom he had adored stood 
before him in the flesh, and he recognized him in the 
form of Bnfantin. ^* Oui, Pere,*' he exclaimed, "ce 
Jesus que j'ai si ardemment aime, maintenant je le 
sens en toi.'^ ^^ 

Barrault, possessed by a similar enthusiasm, declared, 
'* Father, you are to me the living law of humanity, — 
imperfect, no doubt, because that chair, the symbol of 
our hopes, is vacant ; but yet I assert, and my brow 
bears no mark of servility, that I adore in you 
the highest manifestation of God in humanity .^^ ^® 
"Father,*^ he said upon another occasion, "You are 
the Messiah of God and the king of nations. Jeru- 
salem saw its Christ and knew him not ; Paris has 
seen your face and heard your voice. France only 
knows your name.^^ *^ 

M. Lambert has given us a touching picture of 
his life at college and the mental struggles by 
which he was harassed. He devoted himself to 
science and philosophy, and they led him to despair ; 
the deepest problems of humanity were continually 
present to his mind. " Fatality or Providence ? ^' 
such was the awful question to be resolved ; it haunted 

^ * (Euvres/ vol. vi. p. 187. *« Ih, vol. v. p. 19. *7 Ih. vol. vi. p. 197. 
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1831. him by day and deprived him of rest by night. At 
length Transon, a Saint- Simonian apostle, saved him 
from the precipice and restored him to life. He 
restored him in the name of Enfantin and in that of 
Saint- Simon, whom he represented as prophets, bear- 
ing to men the rule of their lives. He explained 
how the world was not divided by two antagonistic 
principles, eternally destined to conflict, how humanity 
progressed unceasingly through the ages to a continue 
ously more prosperous condition, how the universe is 
submitted to a law of harmony, and how God makes 
himself felt in that universal harmony.^® Then did the 
convert determine to devote his life to carry the 
gospel that had saved him to others who were still in 
the darkness from which he had happily emerged. 
Another disciple makes a similar confession; till the 
new religion saved him he was a republican in 
politics ; in morality he denied all law ; in religion he 
was an atheist, — he believed in nothiug, not even in 
love, which ho regarded as a weakness. Very different 
from this was the condition to which Raymond Bon- 
heur, the father of the great artist, confessed. " I 
devoted/^ he said, "all my life to loving women; I 
loved them as an artist ; it is for their sake that I am 
forced to speak and act. I desire to be near them, for 
they know I love them ; and I find myself nobler, greater, 
and better when I am permitted to touch them.'^ It 
was highly agreeable to discover a religion that en- 

^ * (Kuyres,* vol. x.v. p. 62. 
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couraged rather than restrained those amorous ten- 1831, 
dencies ; and, accordingly, the gratitude of Bonheur 
to Bnfantin is boundless. " Father/^ he says, " I be- 
lieve in you as I believe in the sun. You are to my 
eyes the sun of humanity ; • you warm it with your 
love, the living image of the infinite love of God.^^ ^® 
A well-known political economist, who was among the 
most ardent disciples, has given us some amusing 
traits of his youth. At college his masters were accus- 
tomed to observe what an insolent little fellow he was. 
He retained, he says, that character to a later period, 
and no doubt he has found it useful in his subsequent 
career. He remarks, as a curious instance of modesty, 
that up to fifteen years of age he had never once 
dreamed of ever being a king, though he often fancied 
himself a minister of the crown. He thought a 
minister of public instruction would be but a poor 
afiair, something like an upper schoolmaster, but that 
it would be fine indeed to be minister of foreign 
affairs, and to wear a grand dress and receive all the 
great people of other nations ; he would like to have 
been the chief of Napoleon^s staff, because that imposing 
functionary was always surrounded by aides-de-camp 
mounted on fine horses, and wore a grander dress than 
the Emperor himself. But a year ago he complains 
that he was still living in the outer darkness of a 
family according to the flesh. He was sufiering and 

«> * (Euvrcs,' vol. XV. p. 218. 
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1831. ill at ease ; he was languishing beneath a business 
the world had imposed upon him, and which oppressed 
him precisely because it was too trivial. But Bnfantin 
summoned him to the good work ; he gave him back 
health, faith, and love. From that time the veneration 
of the disciple increased, because his master has ever 
appeared to him greats strong, and full of goodness. At 
times indeed his faith was sorely tried, though he never 
went so far as to doubt. At first he protested against the 
ethical theories that were propounded. He denounced 
them as monstrous, immoral, and disgusting ; but as 
time went on his opinion changed, his difficulties dis- 
appeared, till at length he has been led to see that the 
now relation between the sexes is the highest law that 
has ever been promulgated — it is big with large re- 
sults and destined to terminate the miseries that 
oppress humanity. All this is told us with great 
gravity, accompanied by a highly profound psycho- 
logical analysis. Among the disciples there was con- 
siderable unanimity of opinion, but yet much per- 
sonal jealousy and antagonism. In their confes- 
sions they often expressed themselves with painful 
candour, both as respected themselves and others; 
but the influence of Enfantin was supreme, and 
in his presence their differences were harmonized, 
and men rushed into one another's arms, imploring 
and granting reconciliation. D'Eichthal, who was ex- 
cessively excitable, was the most subject to these 
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seizures, and he was perpetually throwing his arms 1831. 
round the necks of the other disciples. It might be 
thought that Bnfantin would have sought to moderate 
an excitement that so nearly approached to madness ; 
and upon one occasion, indeed, he found it necessary to 
assure his disciples that " nul de nous n^est Dieu. Je 
suis un homme/^ But short of this he gave every en- 
couragement to the most exaggerated opinions. He 
explained the defection of Bazard and others to have 
proceeded from their being void of religious sentiment. 
Their gross intelligence could never apprehend who 
Enfantin was; they were unwilling to recollect that 
the will of God is manifested from time to time through 
authorized human channels, and they failed to perceive 
that Bnfantin was one of these. For the mission of 
conversion to which they were to devote their lives, 
the disciples were exhorted to keep their hearts full of 
faith, they must believe that God was not deceived 
when, after the death of Saint- Simon, he committed 
the destinies of the world into the hands of their 
master, Enfantin. We are assured that to the prin- 
cipal apostles he appeared not only as continuing the 
mission of Christ, '* but as Christ himself, in all his 
divine grandeur, humanly developed through the 
course of ages.^^ Duveyrier attests his conviction that 
a new life for the people has appeared in the capital of 
France, in that Divine Life, which has come to establish 
the religion of labour and joy. It has appeared under 
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1Q31. the form of a young man^ more beautiful and more 
holy than any other ; it shines upon his brow, in his 
countenance, and in the sweetness of his smile ; it has 
fallen with his words into the hearts of those who have 
listened to him. The people who approach him feel 
the contact of a palpable and visible God ; they ex- 
claim, " God I shall we have no part in the new life 
which you diffuse in the world V ^^ Baud declared, 
" Father, you are for me the hving law ; I have faith 
iji your promise. You are not God — ^you have said 
so yourself, and I feel it ; but you are to me of all men 
the one who best knows the thoughts of God, and who 
has the most courage and constancy to work out the 
future you have announced to mankind.^^ ^^ 

The meetings in which these curious scenes took 
place were held from the period of the separation of 
Bazard in November, 1831, to the middle of February 
in the following year. While the elder disciples thus 
sought to strengthen their faith, and to stimulate their 
enthusiasm, Rodrigue and Flachat conducted a mission 
to the labouring classes with a similar object. Men are 
occasionally deluded by the hope of a fresh start in 
life ; it seems to them, for a moment, as though they 
could break completely with the past, throw aside 
their indolence and vice, put on a new character as 
they would a new coat, and forgetting the wretched- 
ness and disappointments they have traversed, have 

» * (Euvres/ vol. vi. p. 174. " lb, vol. iv. p. 43. 
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courage to begin the world anew. But alas for these 1832. 
brilliant hopes, there can be no break in the continuity 
of existence, no second birth into a new life ; and the 
errors and misfortunes of youth will extend their 
shadow to the last dark hour. It is painful to read 
the wild language of these ignorant men, who fancied 
they had found in Enfantin a prophet of heaven, a 
messenger of prosperity and happiness, who, by the 
magic of his power, could make them new men in a 
new world. The very lowest classes fell victims to 
the enthusiasm; even a beggar who had gone about 
in rags from door to door became a Saint- Simonian 
convert, and an energetic orator. But the exigencies 
of the faith required that an appeal should bo made 
not the less to a difiTerent class; the apostles were 
exhorted to be more particular as to the quality than 
the number of the disciples they made. It was com- 
plained that of 400 persons whose names had been 
recently registered, not more than 100 attended the 
meetings, and only 10 were willing to unite them- 
selves without reservation to the sect. Very many fell 
away so soon as they were applied to for money to 
assist the work. It was desired that an appeal should 
be made at the outset to the generosity of a convert, 
for in that way only could it be judged what manner 
of man he was. It is true that such ^^ exalted can- 
dour,'^ such " noble apostolic insolence,^^ might deter 
many from joining, but their loss would be rather to 
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1882. the advantage of the faith. Those who withstood thia 
test were encouraged to continue in their professions 
or trades, as by so doing they could render more 
eflfectual assistance. Many of the early disciples had 
been carried away by too ardent an enthusiasm ; they 
had completely abandoned the ordinary vocations of 
life, and had devoted themselves exclusively to preach- 
ing the new doctrine in language which was very 
grandiloquent, but often obscure. M. Lafitte had 
wittily remarked to these persons, ^'You post your 
advertisements too high ; one cannot read them." It 
was now sought to rectify this error by adopting a 
clearer style, and entering into more intimate asso- 
ciation with the rest of mankind. 

In reviewing what had already been accomplished 
there was much room for congratulation, and much also 
for disappointment. The speculative tenets of the sect 
had indeed been widely diffused ; they had penetrated 
Belgium, and every important town in France had a 
centre of propagation. But nothing had as yet been 
effected towards the introduction of industrial pro- 
sperity, or the classification of men according to their 
capacity. A few poor labourers had been recruited, from 
among those who are always ready to join any projected 
association, but no work had yet been got for them to 
do ; they were in the receipt of charity, they were not 
organized for industrial enterprise. Yet even this condi- 
tion afforded a proof to the world of the philanthropic 
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intentions with which the disciples of the new religion 18^2. 
were inspired ; but it would be a mistake to imagine 
that their ambition could be circumscribed within such 
narrow limits. They contemplated the ultimate for- 
mation of a pacific army of labourers, led by distin- 
guished scientific scholars, who would be the priests 
of a new religion — of a religion that claimed the pos- 
session of the earth as the inheritance of the faithful, 
and inculcated the development of its resources and 
the enjoyment of its pleasures as a religious duty. 
Unhappily, however, for the success of their enter- 
prise, the Sacred College continued to be convulsed 
by the division of its members, and in February 
1832 Olinde Rodrigue, the eldest disciple, withdrew 
from Enfantin, and proclaimed himself to be the true 
representative of Saint-Simon. The cause of his sepa- ^ 

ration was the view the Pere Supreme entertained 
respecting women, which daily became more and more 
remarkable. Rodrigue was ready to admit great free- 
dom for divorce in the event of ill-assorted unions, 
and to afibrd every facility for the formation of new 
engagements ; but this was not suflScient to satisfy 
Enfantin. He denied that he advocated promiscuous 
relations, but, with every desire to be impartial, it is 
not easy to acquit him of the charge. He held that 
the woman only should be required to decide as to the 
paternity of a child j he contemplated a state of society 
in which no man would bo able to form any opinion 
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1832. upon so difficult a subject.^^ It may bo fairly inferred 
from this that the husband, if such a word is apph'c- 
al3le, will have no right to exact fidelity from his 
partner ; and, to remove the embarrassment that would 
naturally arise from such a state of affairs, the child 
was to be separated from its parents as soon after 
birth as was practicable, and become from that mo- 
ment a charge to the State .^ 

For two months the contest between Rodrigue and 
Enfantin raged with unabated vigour, and then at 
length the intimate association that had lasted for six 
years was dissolved, and the disputants had recourse 
to fierce recriminations. Enfantin wrote a pastoral 
letter to the churches in the provinces, in which he 
explains how his religious thought had been fettered 
for months past, first by Bazard and then by Rodri- 
gue. It is a source of congratulatiofi, he says, that 
he is at length freed from their opposition. It was 
inevitable that the new religion should find itself at 

®^ " J*ai affirm^ que, dans la famille saint-simonienne tout enfant de- 
vait pouYoir connaitre son p^re. Enfantin a exprim^ le voeu que la femiue 
seule flit appel^e k s'expliquer sur oette grave question. II a done ad mis 
des cas de promiscuitc religieuse, tandis que j'ai seulement adinis la 
sanction du divorce et la sanctiiicatiou des secoiides noces." — Manifesto 
of Rodrigue, vol. v. p. 241. 

^ " * Logiciens impitoyables !' cried Rodrigue ; * vous vouliez enscigner 
au nom de Saint-Simon qu'k I'avenir 1' enfant, vagissant h, peine, serait 
arrach^ au regard m^me de sa mhre delivree, aussi bien qu'ii celui du 
pere, pour abolir plus siirement, selon vous, tons les privileges de la 
naissance.' " — lb. vol. vi. p. 43. 

Bazard shared this opinion with Enfantin. {Ih, vol. xiv. p. 191.) 
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issue with the Christian teaching, which subordinates 1^32. 
the woman to the man, and with the Jewish system, 
where the family is so important an element in the 
State. The Christian has finally protested in Bazard, 
and now the Jew in Eodrigue. Bazard replied that 
although he knew the word ^ Christian^ was a term of 
reproach in the mouth of Enfantin, and scarcely ap- 
plicable in the present case, yet he accepted it without 
indignation. He says that at all periods of dissolu- 
tion disorder produces two very different results, one 
in the way of evil, the other in that of good. The 
first systematizes, organizes, and sanctifies every vice ; 
the other separates from them the germs of the future, 
the progressive tendencies of the ages, exhibits them 
to the world, renders them attractive, and forms in 
that manner the new order that has become neces- 
sary. Enfantin and his disciples, unknown to them- 
selves, are the organized missionaries of the evil ten- 
dencies, and it is well that they should be told so 
candidly. 

Rodrigue took care to remark that his separation 
from Enfantin had in no degree united him to Bazard. 
The first was as naturally disposed to destructive- 
ness in morality as the other to destructiveness in 
politics ; they were both the laot great representatives 
of the genius of revolution, which is at length tired of 
its own work, and will shortly give place to the more 
difiioult task of reconstruction. Neither had ever 
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1832. drawn from the vivifying source of the prophet. 
Neither were ever kindled by the sacred fire, which for 
the salvation of the world shone like a beacon amid 
the fearful though sublime tempest raised by the 
apostles of destruction. They might make their in- 
fluence felt upon undisciplined minds diseased and ex- 
hausted by scepticism, they might make devotees or 
fanatics, but religious men, never. The Enfantinists 

are blinded by a senseless worship and a sensual 
timidity; their conspiracy against morality, notwith- 
standing the ability and devotion that have been pro- 
stituted in its service, will never attain success. It was 
in vain that Enfantin sought to recall the erring 
apostle ; in vain ho reminded him of the declaration 
ho had recently made that the Supreme Father was 
the most moral of men, and that since the Sermon 
on the Mount humanity had heard nothing so sublime 
as the words that had fallen from his lips.- 

Internal dissension was not the only misfortune pro- 
duced by the peculiar opinions of Enfantin; the Govern- 
ment resolved to prosecute the association for inculcat- 
ing doctrines that were subversive of public morality. 
In the previous year Bazard, Michel Chevalier, Jules Le- 
chevalier, and Cazeaux had suffered twenty-four hours^ 
imprisonment for having refused to serve in the National 
Guard. They justified their conduct upon the grounds 
that as they were ministers of a religion they were 
exempted by law ; the excuse was not, however, ac- 
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cepted, and they underwent punishmeM. But the 1832. 
proceedings against them were now of a more serious 
character. On Sunday the 23rd of January, just as - 
Enfajitin, accompanied by some of his disciples, were 
leaving their house in the Rue Monsigny to proceed 
to the Salle Taitbout, to take part in the reUgious in- 
struction of their flock, they were met by a detach- 
ment of the Municipal Guard under the command of 
a Commissary of Police. They were at once made 
close prisoners, and prevented from holding any com- 
munication with the public outside. The Municipal 
Guard was soon after reinforced by a piquet of grena- 
diers of the National Guard, by a company of Voltigeurs 
of the 52nd Regiment of the Line, and by a squadron 
of hussars. Simultaneously with this military demon- 
stration, another of an equally imposing character 
took place before the Salle Taitbout. The hall was 
already occupied by the disciples, who were listening 
to the impassioned eloquence of Barrault. Their pro- 
ceedings were interrupted by the entry of the public 
prosecutor, accompanied by a magistrate, and supported 
by regular troops of the line, and the municipal guard. 
The greatest confusion at once ensued. The magistrate, 
by virtue of the 291st article of the " Code Penal,'' 
summoned the meeting to dissolve. The order was 
received with tumultuous disapprobation, but the voice 
of Barrault was heard above the angry murmur of the 
crowd. " You come,'' he said, " you come here to 
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1832. geek a gospol of peace; prove yourselves now to be 
pacific. Preserve your calm/ and retire with tran- 
quillity/^ 

The order was at once obeyed, the hall was cleared, 
and the magistrate formally closed it and affixed his seal 
to the door. In the meanwhile, in the Rue Monsigny the 
Saint- Simonians had recovered from their surprise, and 
sought to turn the occasion to the advantage of the 
faith. They accordingly commenced to preach to the 
astonished soldiers by whom they were surrounded, 
they distributed tracts with the zeal of evangelists, 
and made every effort to ensure their conversion. We 
are told that these labours were not in vain. Many who 
till that day were prejudiced against the sect were re- 
conciled by the peaceful attitude of the disciples, and 
learned to regard with admiration the doctrines they 
had heretofore only heard of to ridicule or abhor. 
They had heard that the Saint- Sim onians were opposed 
to the existence of property ; they were surprised to 
find among them men who like Baud, Alexis Petit, 
and D^Eichthal were the heirs to considerable fortunes. 
But the attitude of Enfantin was, we are informed, 
peculiarly imposing ; he was sun*ounded by an atmo- 
sphere of calm and dignity which he communicated to 
all who approached him. The government functionaries, 
who had triumphantly closed the Salle Taitbout, at 
length arrived at the Eue Monsigny. They were, we 
are told, especially affected by the impressive manner of 
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Enfantin, but notwithstanding they gathered strength to 1832. 
proceed with the execution of their duty. They com- 
menced a diligent search for the papers of the sect, 
which they continued for three hours; then having sum- 
moned Enfantin and Rodrigue to appear before them 
next day, they retired with the account books, corre- 
spondence, and any other documents upon which they 
thought it possible to sustain a criminal charge. 

After the retreat of Bazard and his followers, Olinde 
Rodrigue had undertaken the mission to workmen 
which had been hitherto intrusted to M. Foumel. In 
order that it might be conducted upon a more ex- 
tended scale, he determined to form a ^' Financial As- 
sociation,'^ with a view to raise capital from the weal- 
thy and unemployed classes. It was proposed in the 
first place to establish elementary schools, whore the 
children of disciples might be educated together with- 
out reference to the rank or fortune of their parents; 
secondly, to found industrial and agricultural associa- 
tions, by which the evils of competition might bo 
finally abolished ; and thirdly, to organize a missionary 
system for the propagation of the faith by means of 
books and pamphlets, to be distributed gratuitously, 
and also by the advocacy of paid lecturers. The security 
that was ofifered to the shareholders in this company 
was the subscriptions and voluntary ofierings of the 
Saint-Simonians and their future converts, and what- 
ever profit might be derived from the associations 

M 
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1832. that were contemplated. When therefore Enfantin 
and Rodrigue appeared before the magistrate, they 
found that they had to encounter some formidable 
charges. They were accused of having raised money 
upon a wholly fictitious security ; they were accused 
of having held meetings of more than twenty persons 
without the authority of the police, of having formed 
associations with a view to overthrow the existing 
order of society, of having declared against the ex- 
istence of private property, and thereby inciting to a 
war of classes ; they were accused, moreover, of teach- 
ing doctrines subversive of public morality, and incom- 
patible with the existence of a well-ordered state. 
Upon a subsequent occasion Michel Chevalier, as the 
responsible editor of the ' Globe,' was included in the 
summons, and had to respond to similar charges ; but 
the investigation of the case proceeded languidly, and it 
was not till the following August, and till they had 
given the Government still further provocation, that 
they were finally brought up for trial. In the meantime, 
however, they had to encounter a large amount of 
obloquy, and in fact some of the organs of the press 
were never tired of accusing them of swindling and 
inveigling youths into their communion without the 
consent of their parents ; when pressed for evidence in 
support of these charges their accusers were never 
able to sustain them by proof, and, in default of a more 
convincing argument, one editor had recourse to a 
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hostile message. The Saint- Simonians refused to ac- 18^2. 
cept the challenge, on the ground that they were the 
priests of a religion, and also because a thrust of the 
sword could not establish the truth of the facts that 
had been alleged. There were other journals, how- 
ever, that behaved with much greater generosity. 
None had been more bitter in its attacks, none had so 
often used against them the terrible resources of ridi- 
cule as ^ Figaro,' but it declares that it ceased to be 
their enemy from the moment they became exposed to 
the illegal proceedings of Government, and all the 
sarcasm intended for them will fall upon a power that 
has no energy except to persecute citizens, and to de- 
prive them of their liberties. In a similar strain ' Le 
Tribune,^ though it disapproved of the doctrines of the 
new sect, and contemplated an attack upon them, re- 
frained at a time when it might appear to be the ally 
of persecution. 

The churches in the provinces were slowly recover- 
ing from the shock they had received by the schism of 
Bazard, and they now wrote to assure the church of 
Paris of their entire sympathy and support. Letters 
to that effect arrived from Metz, from Mulhouse, from 
Strasbourg, from Lyons, Montpellier, Toulouse, Bor- 
deaux, Nantes, Angers, Blois ; from cities beyond the 
Rhine and across the English Channel. They were 
all filled with the same enthusiasm, and the same con- 
fidence. The interference of the law was a source of 

M 2 
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1832. rejoicing, not one of dismay ; it hastened the decision 
of the wavering, it redoubled the energy of the faith- 
ful. At Toulouse Resseguier was restored to his 
former warmth. A Catholic priest was admitted into 
the church, and Bruneau, a captain in the army, already 
a convert, resigned his commission to devote himself 
more exclusively to the cause. " I believed,^' said the 
latter, " that the force of arms might be a powerful 
means of emancipating the people. I was proud to 
carry a sword, but now my mission is changed ; I am 
a Saint- Simonian, and I dedicate my whole life to the 
work of an apostle. Now that our religion is exposed 
to outrage and persecution, our Father has need of all 
his children ; honour summons me to his side. At a 
period when there is no long€r any political or reli- 
gious belief— when doubt reigns in every mind, and 
dissatisfaction in every breast,— it is well to show to the 
world that there are men who feel they have a mission 
to remedy these evils, and who have strength to devote 
themselves to it.^^^ While the church thus repaired 
in the provinces the losses it had sustained in the capi- 
tal, it also received assurances of sympathy from Ger- 
many. The ^ Augsburg Gazette,' a paper having a 
large circulation, published a letter ascribed to Henry 
Heine, in which the doctrines of Saint-Simon were 
very fairly expounded, and some admiration expressed 
for the disciples. The writer describes the beneficial 

^ * CEuvree,* vol. vi. p. 32. 
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effects produced by a system that had mitigated the l^^^. 
asperity entertained by the numerous disciples of Vol- 
taire against the Christian faith, and had also in some 
degree softened the violence of the revolutionary spi- 
rit. He concludes with exaggerated enthusiasm, that 
if Saint-Simonism is an illusion, it is at least the most 
sublime, the most profound, and the most powerful 
illusion the world has ever seen.®^ 

It was about this time that the last encounter took 
place between M. Comte and the Saint-Simonians. M. 
Michel Chevalier wrote an article, in which he alluded 
to M. Comte as one of the disciples who had seceded 
from the doctrines of Saint-Simon. Comte thought 
it necessary to vindicate himself from the charge; he 
confesses to having had very intimate relations with 
Saint- Simon, which however ceased long before there 
was any question of a sect, and before Saint-Simon 
had adopted Ma couleur theologique.^ The rupture, 

•* Tlie year before, M. Carov6 had made the German public ac- 
quainted with the opinions of Saint-Simon, in his work, ' Der Saint- 
Simonism us und die neuero franzosische philosophic ' (Leipzig, 1831). 
Three years afterwards, M. Moritz Veit published another learned ex- 
position, 'Saint-Simon und der Saint-Simonismus ' (Leipzig, 1834). 
He says, " Es kommt hier, wie bei jeder Neuerung, nur darauf an sich 
an die neue Anschauungsweise zu gew5hnen, um Erscheinungen wahr 
zu nehmen die uns sehen entgangen sind. Und gerade dies ist ein 
Ilauptverdienst Saint-Simons, dass cr das geistige Auge sch3.rft und 
oine FuUo neuer Ideen und Gesichtspunkte in uns anregt" (p. 108). 
The year after, M. Parma wrote an essay, * Del Sansimonismo,* (Milano, 
1835,) in which ho introduced the new ideas into Italy. So early as 
1831 lectures upon the subject liad bcefi delivered' at Paris in Itiilian, 
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1832. Comte adds, between them was in fact caused in some 
measure by the appearance in Saint- Simon of a " reli- 
gious tendency profoundly incompatible with the phi- 
losophical direction which is my peculiar province/^ 
Comte admits that he had contributed articles to the 
'Producteur' from November, 1825, to April, 1826; 
but the editors of that paper were quite unknown to 
him personally, and he was never present at any of 
their meetings; he ceased these contributions the 
moment he discovered the religious tendencies of the 
paper. His articles were nothing but developments 
of his ' Politique Positive,' which had been published 
in 1822; he is, therefore, surprised that he should 
be suspected of owing anything to the " Peres saint- 
simoniens/' ^^ It is, on the contrary, very certain that 
my conversation and writings have contributed to the 
political and philosophical education of your present 
chiefs, which certainly causes me no regret, except 
that they should not have better profited by them/' 
But it is, he adds, astonishing that he should be con- 
founded with men who, having been brought up under 
the Saint-Simonian fathers, have since then seen fit to 
separate from them, — ^^ ce que je regarde d'ailleurs 
comme une grande preuve de bon sens/' He con- 
trasts his own method of laborious investigation ivith 
the easy elaboration of vague theories, in which the 
only condition of success is to let the imagination run 
riot. " H est surtout tres-attrayant, je Pavoue, pour 
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ceux qui visent i la quantity des sufirages beaucoup ^®^^- 
plus qu^h, leur quality, aprSs avoir adher^ k trois ou 
quatre ^pigraplies sacramentelles et sans prendre 
d'autre peine que celle de composer quelques ver- 
beuses homelies, de se trouver tout-^coup un grand 
homme, du moins momentan^ment, aux yeux d^un 
cercle assez nombreux, par lequel d^ailleurs on a Pavan- 
tago d^etre v^nere comme un modele de vertu. Ajoutez 
que la voie saint-simonienne conduit k la fortune et la 
mienne k la misore, et vous aurez achev^ de d^montrer 
que j^ai suivi une fort mauvaise direction. Oependant, 
Monsieur, jo suis toUement obstin^ que je ne voudraia 
pas en changer, quoique je sois assez jeune pour pouvoir 
le faire avantageusement. L^estime et la sympathie 
d^un tr6s-petit nombre d'osprits ^minents, juges com- 
petents de mes travaux, telle est la seule grande recom- 
pense que se soit jamais proposfo mon ambition, trop 
modeste ou trop elevee, comme vous croirez devoir Fen- 
tendre.^^ The tone of Comte^s letter was certainly far 
from conciliatory, and it is perhaps not surprising that 
Michel Chevalier, then a young man, should in his 
reply have been betrayed into undue warmth. He ac- 
cuses Comto of ingratitude to a man to whom he owes 
everything : his lectures on the ^ Philosophic Positive,^ 
then in course of delivery, wore but a development of 
the 'PoHtique Positive^ of 1822, which was in its turn 
but an expansion of the ^ Lettres de Geneve.' It is to 
bo regretted that Chevalier was not satisfied with this 
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1832. highly unjust statement; lie even condescended to 
personalities. "Vous/^ lie said, "qui n^aimez que 
vous-meme, vous qui vivez toujours et partout en face 
de votre personalite. . . . Le bonheur vous a fui de plus 
en plus, vous avez vecu solitaire, inquiet, sans trouver 
un seul homme qui voulftt s^attacher h vos pas. H n'y 
a pas de joie pour Fhomme isole, il n'y a pour lui que 
fiel et amertume.'^ Now, it happens that one of the 
very noblest traits in the generally unamiable charac- 
ter of Comte was this patient elaboration of his great 
work in the midst of the comparative solitude and 
poverty of his youth.®® 

Notwithstanding the large demands that had been 
made upon the liberality of the Saint- Simonians, the 
funds of the society were nearly exhausted. Indeed, at 
the time when they collected the most, their expenses 
were always larger than their resources. The * Globe' 
newspaper was a serious charge, for the copies were 
for the most part distributed gratuitously. During 
the preceding summer the paper was often printed 
in the evening without any certainty that the morning 
would bring suflScient money to pay for the postage ; 
at length, in April of this year it was finally discon- 
tinued. Its last numbers contained some able articles 
by M. Michel Chevalier, in which the sobriety of the 
future economist is enlivened by the enthusiasm of the 

^ Compare * (Euvres,* vol. v. pp. 102-124 ; Littrci Qp, cit. pp. 
189-^01. 
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follower of Enfantm. Among other papers there was ^®^^- 
one upon what he chose to call the Mediterranean 
system ; in it he proposed the construction of rail- 
ways throughout Europe to an extent that then ap- 
peared wildly impracticable, but which has since been 
greatly surpassed in reality. The various lines were 
to concentrate towards the Mediterranean, and from 
thence, by improved navigation, communication with 
the East would be opened, to the great benefit of 
Europe; and the facilities that would be ofifered for 
travelling from one country to another would speedily 
break down the barriers of ancient prejudice, remove 
hereditary animosities, and finally cement nation to 
nation in a lasting peace. To this view of the in- 
fluence of railways, which may not be wholly chime- 
rical, he added a suggestion that unhappily has not 
yet been adopted; he proposed that the armies of 
Europe, instead of being applied to the destruction of 
property and life, should be employed upon works 
of public utility. He wrote at a period when the 
greatest misery existed among the labouring classes 
in France, and when a severe epidemic of cholera 
raged at Paris. The disciples spared no efforts to 
mitigate that terrible disease ; those among them who 
were doctors offered their services gratuitously, and 
they petitioned that the Salle Taitbout, which had 
been closed by the police, might be reopened as a 
hospital. Michel Chevalier exhorted the Government 
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1832. ^Q employ the destitute upon public works, in order 
20th April. 

to save them from starvation. He pointed out the 

improvements that were necessary in the streets of 
Paris, many of which have since been executed by the 
late Prefect of the Seine. While the Saint- Simonians 
were thus vindicating their sincerity by noble deeds 
and earnest counsel, Enfantin declared that the first 
part of his mission was already accomplished. He had 
summoned the oppressed portion of the human race 
— women and the poor — to a new destiny ; he had an- 
nounced the approach of Universal Association, and 
the abolition of Domesticity, the last trace of serf- 
dom. He had sufficiently spoken, it was now his duty 
to act. But, before ho entered upon this new phase, 
he would withdraw for a time from the world. Both 
he and his disciples were in need of rest ; they were 
exhausted by the labours they had undergone, but 
especially wore they oppressed by the calumnies that 
had been heaped upon them, and the mockery that 
had been directed against them. Upon the day 
that the * Globe ' ceased to appear, Enfantin retired 
to Menilmontant.^7 

^ M. Louis Beybaud has been at some trouble to print a manuscript 
*'oii sont depoB^es les id^s Closes dans la retraite. Toute la meta- 
physique du Saint-Simonisme, son Catechisme et sa Gen^se se trouvent 
dans cet ^rit, r^um^ de plusieurs conf<§rences de la famille et inti- 
tule, * Le Livre Nouveau.* " I must refer the reader to the document 
itself (see *Socialistes Modenies,' vol. i. p. 126), which is to me quite 
incomprehensible in the original, and the translation of portions of it, 
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Menilmontant is situated upon rising ground, within ^ggg^ 
tho fortifications of Paris ; there Enfantin possessed a 
large house and garden, where his youth had been 
passed, and where at intervals in his busy and excited 
life he was wont to seek quiet and rest. Upon this 
occasion, however, he did not go alone ; he brought 
with him forty of his most attached disciples, with 
whom he determined to share all the rigours of monas- 
ticism. His peculiar views of marriage had exposed 
him to the charge of licentiousness, for which, how- 
ever, there was no exceptional foundation. He had 
always explained that his teaching was purely theore- 
tical, and till the female Messiah had completed 
the emancipation of women it was impossible for him 
to regulate his conduct by any other than the esta- 
blished usages of society. He did not, however, 
pretend to practise mortifications, to which he attached 
no merit. He records with some satisfaction his fidelity 
for three years to a lady of tarnished reputation, whom 
he had accidentally encountered in the street. Sub- 
sequently he formed another fugitive attachment 
which resulted in the birth of a son, to whom he gave 
his name, and to whom he bequeathed a portion of his 

with which Mr. Sargant has fayoured us, is, if possible, more so (see 
' Social Innovators *). It is satisfactory to find M. Reybaud confess 
that it sets forth '* des choses que souvent, il faut I'avouer ayec franchise, 
jo no cumprcnais pas moi-m6mo." 
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fortune. But now he determined by a rigorous decree to 
remove every foundation for calumny ; he decided that 
at M6nilmontant the severest asceticism should be ob- 
served, — the husband was to be separated from his 
wife, and the lover from his mistress. It is curious to 
read the letters of these ladies ; some of them shared 
the enthusiasm of their husbands, and joyfully accepted 
with them their share in the sacrifice, but others were 
inclined to complain that a religion that had promised 
to consecrate happiness should so soon be induced to 
sanction the foulest assault fanaticism has ever made 
against it.^ Enfantin, however, answered that the 
trial would be only for a time, So soon as the Messiah 
they looked for had come, a reign of love would re- 
compense the mortified saints for the painful ordeal 
through which they were now to pass. Upon the day 
of their retreat Enfantin sufiered a severe affliction in 
the death of his mother, after a few hours* illness from 
cholera. Such was the state of want to which he was 

^ Cecile Fournel writes to her husband — " On Wednesday I sliall 
see you assume the dress of an apostle, and then I can give you but 
a sisterly kiss. I will endeavour to collect all my strength to hear 
you renounce me as wife, and your Amelia as child. Such a proceed- 
ing requires an energy which, I trust, I shall possess. Receive the 
tender farewell of her who will soon no longer be able to subscribe 
herself — your Cecile." She says to another correspondent, " I am sen- 
sible of the aim to which his noble and generous heart leads him when 
he separates himself from me. This knowledge is sufficient for me 
to accept the sacrifice, and, after all, what is my grief, what are my 
tears when the enfranchisement of the world is concerned ?" (* CEuvres,' 
vol. vii. pp. 87, 88.) 
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reduced, that it was only through the generosity of his 1832. 
friends that he could pay her funeral expenses. With 
that love of ostentation that never forsook him, even 
in the hour of his severest trial, he determined that the 
ceremony should be imposing. He followed her re- 
mains to Pere-la*Chaise, accompanied by all the dis- 
ciples who were then at Paris; the procession 
numbered a thousand persons, among whom many 
were, no doubt, attracted by curiosity. From the 
cemetery he continued his way with the same parade 
to M6nilmontant, where, before the crowd separated, 
he enacted a dramatic scene. Standing before the 
people, he invited in a loud voice all who during the 
past year had lost a female relative, to come and 
receive his embrace ; many obeyed, and the bereaved 
men fell sobbing into one another^s arms; he then 
retired with his disciples into his own ground, and 
shut the door against the world. 

Their first object was to produce what they some- 
what fantastically called a '^ change of skin.^^ ^® They 
were for the most part men who had been brought up 
in the Polytechnic School, and whose hands were un- 
used to work, except with the pen. But it was a part 
of their creed that labour, even of the humblest de- 



** " J'avais dit, un jour, que notre hierarchic avait la peau trop 
blanohe pour pr^tendre sauver le peuple ; je I'ai noircie peu k peu ; 
il m'a fallu ^ moi-mdme sept raois pour changer de peau : tous n*ont 
pas pu opcrer cettc transformation." (* GSuvres,* vol. iz. p. 19.) 
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1832. scription, is a religious act, and they, therefore, un- 
dertook to perform for themselves all the functions of 
servants and labourers. Both the house and grounds 
had fallen into great disorder, and before they could be 
made a desirable habitation much was necessary to be 
done. The disciples executed everything themselves : 
civil engineers and doctors, professors of literature and 
professors of music, officers who had retired from the 
army, and gentlemen of independent fortune might be 
seen engaged upon the rudest work. Some were 
digging in the garden or plucking weeds from the 
path ; others were painting the rooms or polishing the 
floor. They did not even shrink from the humblest 
domestic service ; some were employed as house- 
maids, some as cooks, and others attended at table. 
Besides this the father had several disciples of inferior 
order in the hierarchy, to act as his personal atten- 
dants. In this manner did they seek to impart their 
own dignity to the humblest duties to which they were 
appointed ; and having withdrawn for a time from the 
world, they endeavoured to form themselves into a 
family, without any of the ancient traditions of ser- 
vility. These pursuits were generally enlivened by 
music, and when they were finished they were suc- 
ceeded by others of a more intellectual order. Michel 
Chevalier and Lambert lectured on astronomy, geology, 
or physical geography ; David instructed them in 
music ; Foumel, who had returned to the fold, gave 
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lessons in engineering. It must not be thought, how- 1832, 
ever, that they enjoyed uncontrolled liberty; their 
position has been described as one of perfect equality, 
under the despotism of a single individual. Enfantin 
in fact exercised a power that has rarely been rivalled; 
he united the authority of priest to that of legislator ; 
and the influence of his character for a time subdued 
even the faintest murmur of opposition. It is almost 
incredible, but yet can hardly be disputed, that his 
disciples regarded him with a superstitious awe ; they 
seem to have accepted him as a messenger of heaven 
—a being endowed with exceptional attributes, and to 
whom it was necessary to yield implicit obedience. 
He declared that his life was a perpetual communion ; 
yet he could not conceal from himself that he was not 
a divinity, for he occasionally experienced the suffering 
of mortals. '^ I wish, however,^^ he said, ^Ho be the father 
of mankind.^^70 ^e have already seen the language 
which it was not thought inappropriate to address to 
him ; and at M6nilmontant he was treated with a 
corresponding reverence. Every day an imposing 
ceremony took place at dinner : the father occupied 
an elevated position surrounded by ten chief apostles ; 
in front of him, at a lower level, there extended to the 
end of the long room two parallel tables, at which sat 
the disciples of humbler rank in the hierarchy. The 
meal began and ended with music, and its solemnity 

^^ 'OKuvres,' vol. vii. p. 75. 
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1832. ^as of the nature of a religious rite. Upon certain 
days of the week the public enjoyed the privilege of 
viewing this highly dignified spectacle j and we are 
informed that no one could escape the efiect produced 
by the attitude of the Father, such was the beauty of 
his countenance, uniting at once the sublimity of 
repose and the majesty of power. Nor were the dis- 
ciples less objects of curiosity; at a period when 
beards were never worn, they chose to defy the cus- 
tom of society, and to let them grow to a prodigious 
length. Their female admirers were as little pleased by 
this manifestation of manhood, as by the voluntary re- 
nimciation of its privileges through the adoption of a 
celibate life. It was determiued also still further to 
mark the exceptional character of their mission, by the 
adoption of a peculiar costume. A day was fixed, upon 
which the change of dress was to be efiected with a 
ceremony becoming the importance of the event. There 
happened to be a riot in Paris at the time on the occa- 
sion of the funeral of Lamarque, and the sound of 
cannon, and even the voices of the combatants mingled 
with the peaceful hymns and strange fantastic speeches 
of the faithful at M6nilmontant. They had prepared 
for the ceremony with becoming gravity, and indeed it 
was a solemn occasion for them. Enfantin compares 
his feelings to those of a priest at the hour of ordina- 
tion, or of a cavalier who was about to receive the 
religious order of knighthood. Were not they too 
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entering upon an apostlestip in the sanctity of which 1832. 
they believed as firmly ? Were not they too submit- ^"® 
ting to obligations as binding to redress the wrongs 
they found in the world ? It may be that their extra- 
vagant conduct and still more extravagant language 
were better suited to excite the ridicule than to inspire 
the admiration of men, but that they were sincere 
even in their wildest vagaries admits of little question ; 
and there never yet was enthusiasm unaccompanied by 
extravagance. They were about to receive and admi- 
nister vows that would bind them to encoimter every 
danger, to undergo every labour that might contribute 
to relieve the poor from the burden of their poverty, and 
to free woman from her subordination to man. For 
three days Bnfantin withdrew from his disciples, that 
he might prepare himself in solitude for the mission 
that was before him. Even this short absence was 
keenly felt by his admiring disciples. ^^ Father,'^ said 
Talabot, ^^you are beloved by your children. They 
are grieved by your absence ; every time that your 
name is pronounced at table a religious thrill steals 
through the breasts of your children. Father, you 
will be venerated upon your return into the midst of 
us, and we will respect one another for your sake.^^ 
The happy moment at length arrived j at two o^ clock 
on Wednesday, June 6th, Bnfantin returned to Menil- 
montant. His disciples were drawn up in regular 
order to meet him. He advanced with head uut 

N 
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, 1832. covered, preceded by two of the faithful, and followed 

June 6th. ^ / ' 

by five others ; Michel Chevalier walked by his side. 
As soon as the procession appeared, the family broke 
forth into the chant — 

"Hail! Father! Hail! 
Hail 1 and glory to God!*' 

Enfantin entered the circle of his followers, and re- 
garded them silently. " The children who had been 
separated from him for three days leaped with joy ; a 
religions emotion became visible in every countenance, 
and in the attitude of the whole assembly.^' Then Bar- 
rault rose and welcomed the Father's return to the 
place of his birth, which he described as the Bethlehem 
of the infant faith. He said that the disciples were 
now ready to enter upon their new mission, and he 
solemnly claimed the privilege of wearing the dress of 
an apostle. They had finished their work of doc- 
trinaires; they had sufficiently difiused their opinions 
among the learned through the press ; and now they 
had gathered strength in the solitude of their retreat, 
both by the exercise of manual labour and the rigid 
practice of celibacy, to go forth with power as apostles 
of the poor. Enfantin told them of the sacrifice he 
had just accomplished, and invited them to imitate his 
example. On that very morning he had renounced 
the property he still possessed; he would no more 
attach his name to any legal document ; he would free 
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himself completely from the distractions of the world, 1832. 

, , June 6th. 

and he would separate himself from what the Chris- 
tians call its pomps and vanities ; he would gain each 
day, by the labour of his own hand, or head, his 
daily bread, in order to identify himself the more tho- 
roughly with the poor to whom he was to preach. He 
then proceeded to lay aside his old apparel, and to 
clothe himself in the sacerdotal garments which he 
was to wear for the future; the moment his toilet 
was completed, an ensign was hoisted from the flag- 
staff upon the terrace to announce to the tumultuous 
city below that the new era of peace had already 
dawned. Others of the disciples then followed his 
example, but some were faint-hearted and hesitated. 
M. Petit appealed to his mother for her consent, which 
she for the moment refused j yet Mme. Petit was one of 
the most ardent disciples, and her wealth was largely 
devoted to the necessities of the faith. Another con- 
fessed that he could not quench the fire of a terrestrial 
love that burned in his heart, but he trusted he might 
yet gain strength to do so. Raymond Bonheur, who 
had previously admitted his amatory proclivities with 
praiseworthy candour, trembled at the sacrifice re- 
quired of him ; he faltered for a little, but finally tri- 
umphed over his weakness. The costume is described 
as simple, and even becoming. "Justaucorps bleu 
k courtes basques, ceinture de cuir vernis, casquette 
rouge, pantalon de coutil blanc, mouchoir none en sau- 

N 2 
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1832. toir autour du cou ; cheveux tombant sur les ^paules, 
peignes et liss^s avec soin ; moustaclies et barbes k 
Porientale/^ But the most remarkable feature was the 
waistcoat, the pattern of which was perhaps supplied 
by a neighbouring institution at Charenton. It was 
intended to be symbolical of the dependence of one 
man upon his fellow-men, and in order that the wearer 
might be constantly reminded of this circumstance, it 
was made in such a manner that no one could either 
put it on or take it ofi^ except with the assistance of a 
valet. The breast was adorned with the name of the 
disciple printed in large letters, and possessed the in- 
convenience that the wearer could not hope to escape 
detection if the weakness of the flesh betrayed him into 
a violation of his monastic vows. The ceremony of the 
toilet was completed in the midst of a violent shower 
of rain and the noise of cannon and thunder ; yet this 
did not prevent them from marching round the garden 
in procession, before entering the house, singing, "Peu- 
ple, si notre voix reclame.'^ In the following July they 
commenced the erection of their first temple, in the 
ground attached to their house.- They were assisted 
by labourers from Paris, chosen from among those who 
were attached to the Saint- Simonian mission. Their 
labours were enlivened by music and song, and by the 
imposing spectacle of the Father, till they were agree- 
ably interrupted by dinner on the lawn; they sat 
down to the number of seventy-two, and commenced 
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operations with a Grace, which possessed at least the 1832. 
rare merit of being sensible. 

'* Dieu, par nos bras unis, 

Fertilise le monde, 

Nos travauz sont b^nis. 
Dieu, par le iruit de la terre ft^onde 

E6pare notre vigueurt 
Gloire k Dieu ; k vous, P^re, merci ! ** 

The only drawback to their felicity was the immense 
crowd that assembled to witness their proceedings; 
it is said that no less than 5000 persons passed 
through the gate upon that day, and as many as 2000 
were present at dinner. The proceedings were far- 
ther enlivened by the anival of the police, who had 
orders to break up the reunion, and even the family. 
The eloquence of Chevalier, however, averted this 
catastrophe, and the officious visitors withdrew till a 
more convenient season. In truth, the monks of Me- 
nilmontant were now placed under very strict surveil- 
lance : the paternal government resolved that the 
people should not be corrupted by their dangerous 
neighbours ; and taking advantage of the law against 
illegal assemblies, soldiers were stationed under the 
command of the police, at the entrance to the house, so 
as to prevent the curious public from again joining in 
the proceedings of the family. These were soon to be 
of a very mournful character ; a disciple, M. Talabot, 
was attacked with cholera, and died after a short ill- 

r 

ness ; the agony of his last moments was calmed by 
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1832. music, executed on the piano in an adjacent room, by 
David. So favourable an opportunity for display could 
not of course be lost : the body was laid on a bed of 
state, at the foot were placed the sacred garments of 
the apostleship, and the police regulations having been 
relaxed, vast crowds passed through the room to view 
the remains of the dead. The funeral was conducted 
-with appropriate solemnity ; the cortege was preceded 
by police, and followed by large numbers of disciples 
arrayed in their new costume, and by others whom 
curiosity had attracted. The grave at Pere-la- Chaise 
was dug by the Saint- Simonians themselves, — an act 
which was, we are told, symbolical of the new dignity 
which has been imparted to every form of labour. 
Barrault approached the coflln and addressed the crowd 
that had collected. ^^ Behold,^^ ho said, '^ the Apostles 
before you — one lying there, the others standing 
around, but all alike living in the bosom of God.^*^ 
Of those who took part in this mournful ceremony, all 
were not mere idle dreamers ; it is recorded that many 
civil engineers of eminence and wealthy capitalists 
were present; and that from the acquaintance that 
sprang up among them upon that occasion, the railway 
from Paris to Saint- Germain is due. It required in- 
deed three years of incessant agitation before the 
Government would make the necessary concession; 
but this work was actively carried on by Pereire in 

7^ *(Euvrc8, vol. vii. pp. 172, 175. 
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tlie ^ National/ Flachat in the ^ Constitutionnel/ and M. 1832. 

* . . July29tli. 

Chevalier in the ^ D^bats/ These names are all inti- 
mately connected with Saint-Simonism, and it was to 
M. P6reire himself that the concession was finally 
granted. The funeral of Talabot was speedily followed 
by the death of Bazard. Bnfantin at once sought to 
display his magnanimity. For some time past Bazard 
could not conceal the disgust with which the extrava- 
gance of Bnfantin inspired him. " Enough/' he said, 
'^ of these costumes on lay-figures, of these words 
without meaning, of these movements without result. 
The entire school is degenerating into the puerile and 
the fantastic.'* He describes his own position with 
some bitterness : while the disciples of Bnfantin are 
accustomed to see revelations and worlds daily ema- 
nating from the fervent brains of D'Eichthal or Duvey- 
rier, he has been languishing with disease. Without 
money, without followers, there has been no one to 
keep the public informed as to ^^ the divine calm of his 
face,'' or the " smiling majesty of his countenance." 
Yet without these advantages he has maintained a cor- 
respondence which when published will, he says, form 
the true continuation of his master's work ; and the 
few extracts we possess are not without merit. In 
oue of these he complains that, to his great regret, it 
has been repeatedly said among the Saint- Simonians 
that ^^ from the present day we enter upon a new era 
when there will be no more pain nor sacrifice ; when 
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1832. death will be a joy and divorce a fite; when the 
improvement and preservation of society will neither 
require privation nor abnegation on the part of any of 
its members. It is possible to justify this illusion ; 
but it will not the less continue an illusion. Certainly 
man ought not to bow passively under misery, and 
accept it with resignation as a necessity from which 
there is no escape ; he ought, on the contrary, to op- 
pose it actively with the faith which he derives from 
the power he possesses to deliver himself from its em- 
pire. Neither ought he to consider this sacrifice as an 
eternal law ; trusting, on the contrary, in infinite good- 
ness, ho should see in it nothing but a transient evil, 
and labour to lessen it, till finally it disappears. But 
so long as humanity has not attained this term of its 
development, so long as a disproportion continues 
between its desires and its capabilities to satisfy them, 
so long as perfect harmony does not exist between 
man and nature, between man and man, — so long 
misery, in difierent degrees, will be found amongst us ; 
and in difierent degrees also during that time sacrifice 
will be a necessary condition of progress, and there- 
fore a virtue.^^7* Bnfantin had always found in Bazard 
a formidable opponent, but now he sought to do honour 
to one who had been so long his colleague. Accord- 
ingly he collected his disciples together, arrayed in all 
the magnificence of their sacerdotal garments, and 

^ * GCuvres,* vol. vii. p. 47. 
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proceeded to join the funeral cortege. Bazard had 1882. 
died at Courtry, some distance from Menilmontant ; 
it was therefore necessary for the Saint- Simonians to 
pass through several villages. The reception they met 
from the crowd collected by so unusual a spectacle was 
generally courteous ; upon one occasion only some dis- 
paraging words were directed against them. ''The 
calm and majestic figure of the Father/' we are told, 
" attracted the attention of all, and subdued the malice 
of the scoffer.*' As they proceeded they distributed 
quantities of tracts along their line of march. At last, 
however, they were encountered by an agitated oflBicer 
of police who barred their passage, and required their 
leaders to appear before the maire of Livry; that 
bewildered functionary, after some consideration, per- 
mitted them to proceed. But scarcely had they sur- 
mounted one diflSiculty before they were met by another: 
Jules Lechevalier appeared, bearing a message from 
Mme. Bazard, to request Enfantin and his disciples to 
return. Mme. Bazard did not wish, he said, that the 
man whom her husband regarded as having impaired 
his mission, should visit his corpse while it was scarcely 
cold. Undismayed by this rebuke, Enfantin deter- 
mined to proceed. After a short time however, Jules 
Lechevalier brought in a second message even more 
explicit than the first, and then Enfantin unwillingly 
yielded. " I wish,'' he said, " to give this one addi- 
tional proof of the respect I entertain for the liberty 
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1832. of woman ; ^' so saying, lie ordered the retreat, and 
his mortified disciples returned at midnight to Menil- 
montant. 

The result of the examination before the police court 
in January had not been satisfactory, and the trial of the 
Saint-Simonians now impended. Enfantin, Chevalier, 
Barrault, Duveyrier, and Rodrigue, were commanded 
to appear at the Palais de Justice, at Paris, on the 27th 
August, charged with having held illegal meetings, and 
with having outraged public morality. In the interval, 
Michel Chevalier had taken care to make inquiries 
into the personal character of each of the judges ; he 
communicated to Enfantin the information he obtained, 
end it was thought that it would enable the accused to 
reply with crushing force to any allegations of immo- 
rality that might be made against them. On the morn- 
ing of the trial they left Menilmontant with great 
ostentation ; they were dressed in full costume, and 
accompanied by large numbers of the disciples. 
Amongst these were two ladies, Agla6 Saint-Hilaire, 
cousin to Enfantin, and Cecile Foumel. In the midst 
of the procession marched their leader, dressed in 
clothes of a lighter shade than the others, and upon 
his breast the words " Le Pere.^' A large crowd were 
collected by this curious spectacle, but no hostile de- 
monstration occurred. Upon entering the court, En- 
fantin with great self-possession seated himself in an 
arm-chair near the President, from which however, he 
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was speedily ejected. The Saint-Simonians, relying ^^^^' 

Aug. 27tn. 

upon the justice of their cause and upon their own 
ability, disdained to employ a regular advocate ; they 
pointed to the two ladies, Madame Foumel and Mile. 
Saint-Hilaire, as the only councillors they required. 
But the judge was inexorable upon this point ; it was 
not permitted he said, for women to plead at the bar, 
and after an angry scene they were forced to retire. 
When the first witness for the defence was required, 
according to the usual form, to swear to speak without 
hatred or fear, and to tell the whole truth and nothing 
but the truth, he appealed for permission to Enfantin. 
This proceeding excited the indignation of the judge, 
who would not permit the witness to take an oath 
unless it was his own free act. Witness after witness 
was summoned, but they each followed the same course, 
and with the same result ; at length the remainder were 
called for en masse, and were sent back after the others. 
M. Lambert explained the cause of this remarkable ob- 
stinacy. "The Attorney- General,^^ he said, "has ob- 
served that when an oath is taken, it is taken before God. 
But as regards ourselves, while we acknowledge the 
Divinity, we acknowledge also among men, one who 
above all others is the interpreter of the will of God. You 
say that a witness has no need to ask the authorization 
of any man in such a matter, but you know not who 
this man is; this man is the most exalted manifes- 
tation of God in humanity. That is to say, we acknow- 



1832. 
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ledge the existence of a human power whose acts have 
a religious inspiration and sanction/'^ M. Ollivier, 
when called upon, replied, " I am in the presence of 
my father, my judge, my director, and my guide; and 
my conscience will not permit me to take this oath 
without his permission/^ At length the most eloquent 
apostles stood up and entered upon their defence. 
MM. Chevalier, Lambert, Duveyrier, and Barrault 
each spoke at great length, and wearied the patience 
of the court with a detailed explanation of their 
opinions. Duveyrier was interrupted by the President 
on account of the violence of his language; he was 
told that if he could not moderate his tone an advocate 
must be named for him. " An advocate I '* he ex- 
claimed, pointing to the bar ; " where could one be 
found ? When I entered the court I told all that I was 
accused of having written that the world lives in pro- 
stitution and adultery ; but this is true of all of you. 
Have courage then to acknowledge it, that is the only 
defence you can set up for us. They would not do so, 
and therefore cannot defend us : they did not deny the 
charge; they looked down and answered not.^^^* Twenty 
years afterwards, a magistrate who had taken part in the 
trial confessed, that neither from the tribune nor the 
bar had he ever heard speeches that produced upon 
him so great an impression as those of Duveyrier. But 
the most remarkable scene was reserved for the second 

73 * (Euvres/ vol. tu. p. 224 74 jj. p. 238. 
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day, for it was then that Enfantin spoke. He rose 1832. 
from his place with great gravity, and placing his 
right hand upon his breast he silently regarded the 
audience, the judge, and the jury. The judge fancied 
that the singular man before him was endeavouring to 
collect his thoughts and to recover from the nervousness 
to which inexperienced orators are so painfully liable ; 
but Enfantin explained that his silence was produced by 
a very dififerent cause. It was necessary he said, for 
him to regard his audience attentively, and also for 
them to regard him ; only in that way could they 
come under the influence exercised by his appearance. 
His thoughts were best revealed in his countenance. 
The Attorney- General had yet to learn the full power 
of beauty ; and in order that this lesson might be the 
more efiFectual, Enfantin paused from time to time in 
the course of his speech, and deliberately and silently 
regarded the court. Its impatience continued to in- 
crease, till at length it became quite uncontrollable. 
The Father, who had never for a moment withdrawn his 
eyes from the judges, continued to look at thom silently 
and with an irritating calm. After a few minutes^ con^ 
sultation, the President rose angrily and said, " The 
hearing is suspended. We are not here to wait the 
result of your contemplations.^^ Enfantin looked after 
the retreating functionaries, and then turned round 
smiling to the audience. ^' Behold,^' he said, " another 
proof of their incompetence ! '^ The tenor of his speech 
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1832. was as remarkable as his manner ; he announced that 
he had not come there to defend himself, he had come 
to teach them. " I judge/* he said, ^' but I cannot be 
judged/* The court was not of the same opinion, 
and he and M. Chevalier were sentenced to a year's 
imprisonment, and to pay 100 francs fine; Barrault 
and Rodrigue escaped with a nominal fine of 50 francs 
each. Several months however elapsed, before the 
sentence was put into execution ; it was not till the 
December following, that Enfantin and Chevalier were 
shut up at Sainte-P61agie. In the interval, the life at 
Menilmontant was resumed, but its severity was re- 
laxed. The government had been purely theocratical, 
and the ascendancy of the Father over his disciples had 
become so irresistible, that individual liberty appeared 
to be completely effaced. It was necessary to modify 
a state of things quite unsuited to the democratic ten- 
dencies of the time. Duveyrier, D'Eichthal, and Lam- 
bert were selected to exercise over the rest an autho- 
rity, based entirely upon the moral influence of their 
characters. The disciples were permitted to mix more 
freely with the public, and only dined together twice 
a week ; at other times they frequented restaurants, 
where they met men of the working classes, and while 
enjoying a dinner at 15 sous, they had the opportunity 
of propagating their opinions. But the greatest trial to 
their fortitude was the obligation of celibacy. Their 
enthusiasm and their faith in Enfantin had induced 
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them to resign lucrative employments, to bestow all 1832. 
their property upon the infant church, to devote their 
lives to its service, for its sake to encounter ridicule 
and even persecution ; ^5 b^t the last burden that was 
put upon them was too heavy even for their well-tried 
faith ; they accepted it indeed for a time, but it speedily 
chilled their enthusiasm. The husband pined for 
his home, and the lover sighed once more for the smile 
of his mistress ; one by one they violated their pledges, 
and deserted their "Father.^' The defection began 
with Ribes, and the three disciples who were specially 
charged with the supervision of morality found the cur- 
rent impossible to stem, and were themselves among 
the first to yield to its force. D'Eichthal predicted 
that if ever the female Messiah should come, she would 
find Bnfantin alone. "Do not hope,'' he said, "to 
preserve about you the groups of men by whom you 
are surrounded now; the power of woman will re- 
move them from you, and you will remain alone with 
Holstein, and perhaps with Rigaud.'' The same day 
he and Duveyrier left M^nilmontant, and threw aside 
their grotesque costume ; shortly afterwards many of 
the principal members followed them. 

7' Michel Chevalier says, " Tous ou presque tous nous avons quitt^, 
pour le 8uivre, soit des professions honorables, soit une fortune honnSte, 
soit des positions qu'entoure la consideration publique. Le fait peut 
s'ezpliquer de deux mani^res : ou nous sommes tous devenus fous, ou 
il est un homme prodigieuz. Pourquoi choisir de prime abord la 
premiere hypoth^se ? Pourquoi ne pas prendre la peine de T^rifier la 
seconde ? " ( * (Euvres,' vol. viii. p. 26.) 
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1832. D'Eichtlial was received witli open arms by his fa- 

Nov. 3rd. 

mily ; " Continue to dream if you please/' said his 
father to him, "but do not separate yourself again 
from me/' He had not however abandoned his Saint- 
Simonian faith, or his belief in Bnfantin, and he pre- 
served his beard carefully as a valuable memento of 
his life at Menilmontant. 

In the meantime, the finances of the Saint- Simonians 
did not improve ; they had always been recklessly mis- 
managed. At one time no less than 5000fr. were spent 
per month, and yet during this period of prosperity it 
frequently happened that not so much as a franc re- 
mained in their coffers, — their conduct was uniforinly 
extravagant. When they retired to Menilmontant and 
were obliged to suspend their lectures, they offered the 
use of their halls gratuitously, for musical and scientific 
purposes. They were now reduced to such straits, that 
for six months past they had been unable to pay the 
rent of their house in the Rue Monsigny, and the pro- 
prietor threatened to indemnify himself by seizing the 
property they had left behind. To add to their misfor- 
tunes, Enfantin and his former associate Rodrigue had 
to appear once more before the tribunal, to answer to a 
charge of swindling. They were however at once ac- 
quitted, and notwithstanding their embarrassment, they 
celebrated the result of the trial by a public dinner at 
the " Veau qui Tette.'' Amid these signs of dissolution, 
a part at least of the old vitality remained; a few 
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young men, of ardent dispositions, could not yet re- 1832. 
sist the fascination of Enfantin, and continued, from 
time to time, to join the ranks of his disciples. Among 
these, the most conspicuous was Eugene Hermann ; he 
was a son of the Minister of Finance, and from the pro- 
minent position occupied by his father, as well as his 
own unhappy fate, the case attracted much attention. 
More than a year before the time at which we have 
arrived, he became a convert to Saint- Simonism. His 
father, who acted throughout with greater harshness 
than afifection, sent him away from Paris to reside at 
Strasbourg, with a clergyman of strictly orthodox views. 
After a time he was permitted to proceed to Italy, and 
to remain there for a year; but his banishment inten- 
sified rather than diminished his enthusiasm. 

The persecution to which the Saint- Simonians had 
been recently exposed still further excited in his 
generous nature the desire to share their misfortunes ; 
this desire became at length irresistible. He travelled 
from Naples to Paris without stopping by the way, he 
presented himself to Bnfantin and begged to be ad- 
mitted into the family. As soon as the ceremony of 
initiation was completed, and he had assumed the robes 
of the Apostleship, he communicated with his father. 
The indignation of the minister was so great that he re- 
fused to see his son. The unhappy youth, exhausted 
by the fatigue of his rapid journey, and the excitement 
by which it was followed, could not obtain rest either 

o 
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1832. Dight or day. In this condition the severity of his 
father^s conduct shook his reason ; he became deliri- 
ous, and had to be removed from Menilmontant to the 
asylum of Esquirol. 

It was a favourite opinion of Enfantin that the 
press and the theatre are the two principal means 
of teaching the people; the first might be made 
to correspond to theology, or the exposition of 
dogma, the latter to religious worship. Through 
the ' Globe ' he had availed himself of the one, and 
ho now sought by pompous ceremonies and files, 
by music and fantastic costumes, to rival the po- 
pularity of the other. *'When we shall have,^^ he 
said, " three hundred men, properly robed, mingled 
with women, carrying symbols, and when they shall 
have been taught to sing ad the choirs of Greece, fore- 
telling the future of the people, of woman, and of art, 
— ^not a single soul will remain unmoved, all will be 
ready to ejaculate Amen.'' But while he endeavoured 
to organize imposing spectacles at Menilmontant, 
he did not forget the provinces. In truth many of the 
disciples who still remained faithful to their master 
began to sufier from the monotonous and even rude 
life at Menilmontant. Foumel was already released 
from his celibate vpws, and having rejoined his wife 
he resumed the active work of an apostle. Barrault 
so early as June had advised the family to disperse to 
the four quarters of the globe, and to carry with them 
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the message of peace. " Then/' he said, " that fami- 1832. 
liarity which exists at present wUl terminate ; Bnfantin 
will become really a king, and the deceitful parody of 
royalty which surrounds him now will disappear.'^?* It 
was not, however, till October that his advice was 
adopted. The monastic life they had led was not with- 
out its advantages. It had made, we are told, ener- 
getic characters ; it had distinguished the men of the 
new era from those of the old, it had familiarized 
them with rough work, which had produced its desir- 
able result in a " change of skin f' and above all, the 
strictness of the discipline that had been submitted to 
was a conclusive answer to the malevolent charges that 
had been made against them. At length Hoart and 
Bruneau left on a mission to Lyons, and shortly after- 
wards they were followed by others. The occasion of 
their departure was of course celebrated with due for- 
mality : Bnfantin and the remnant of his followers 
accompanied them a part of the way; they visited 
the various stations memorable in the annals of the 
faith — ^the spot where Enfantin had taken part in the 
defence of Paris, and the house where, acting the part of 
midwife, he had ushered his illegitimate child into the 
world. Their progress was interrupted by many fine 
speeches and some sacred music, and then, having re- 
ceived the blessings of the Father and the apostles, they 
continued their route. Enfantin and Michel Chevalier 

76 « (Euvres/ vol. vii. p. 129. 
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1833. returned to Menilmontant, where they remained till 
the 15th of December, when the doors of the prison of 
Sainte-Pelagie were closed upon them. From that 
moment Bnfantin released his disciples from his 
authority; he still recommended the practice of 
celibacy and the adoption of the peculiar costume, 
but every one was free to take the measures that 
seemed to him best for the propagation of the faith. 
Yet certain general instructions emanated from time to 
time from the imprisoned apostles J^ 

The missionaries were desired to exact a profession 
of faith from their converts, which was conceived in 
these terms : — 

" I believe in God, the father and mother of all, who 
. is eternally good. 

" I believe in God, who is infinite in love, wisdom, 
science, beauty, and strength. 

'' I believe that God has raised up Saint-Simon to 
teach the Father through Rodrigue. 

'^ I believe that God has raised up the Father to sum- 
mon the Female Messiah, who will consecrate a union 
of perfect equality between man and woman, between 
humanity and the world. 

" 77 Mais ce qu'Enfantin ne pouvait ni abdiquer ni perdre, c*4tait sa 
Bup6riorit^ morale et intellectuelle, c'etait ramour, le respect et l*in- 
fluenco que cette superiority devait lui faire obtenir partout et toujours ; 
c'etait le desir ardent, la passion profond^ment religieuse dont il ^tait 
plus que jamais embrase, de mettre toutes ses facult^s, tout son Stre, 
au service de dieu piiBE et m^be ot de I'HTJMANiTfe homme et/emme,** 
— (EuvreSf vol. ix. p. 3. 
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" Friends of the Father, this is my faith. I beg to 1833. 
be admitted among your brethren, in order that I 
may devote my life, like you, to prepare the triumph 
of the Father and the advent of the Mother, by in- 
creasing the comfort, the happiness, and the hopes of 
the people. 

" Love to God. 
Glory to the Father. 
Hope for the Mother." 

And after this confession a collar was placed round his 
neck, each bead representing a distinguished Saint- 
Simonian disciple. The missions were continued with 
unabated vigour during the imprisonment of Enfantin, 
and occasionally^the apostles encountered violent op- 
position from the fanaticism of the people. Terson 
preached among the mountains of Roussillon and the 
Pyrenees ; at times he was forced to live on the herbs 
and roots he gathered by the way, at others he joined 
in the coarsest work, and taught his fellow-workmen 
the simple songs of the faith, in which they were 
encouraged to look forward to a time when the burden 
of their labour would be lightened. As he approached 
a town, not far fi'om Perpignan, he was met by forty 
youths, who invited him to tarry amongst them and to 
cheer them with his words of hope^ The mayor per- 
mitted him to preach from a balcony in the market^ 
place to upwards of 2000 persons, who frequently in- 
terrupted him with their applause. At Perpignan itself 
his reception was not so favourable : mounted gen- 
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1833. darmes arrested him and brought him before the prefet, 
but when his papers were examined they were found 
to be satisfactory, and he was set at liberty. He was 
visited by the notable personages in the town, and en- 
r^ tertained at a banquet in the evening. On the follow- 

ing morning, however, he was again arrested, and kept 
for five days in prison ; he was then released, but he 
was conducted by gendarmes to the frontier of the de- 
partment. He, however, continued to preach the 
gospel, traversing Narbonno, Beziers, Montpellier, 
Nimes, Tarascon, and Marseilles. At the same timo 
other missionaries, not less zealous, were scattered 
throughout Burgundy and the Jura. Wherever they 
went they met with manifestations of sympathy, which 
more than compensated them for the sarcasm and the 
insults they occasionally had to endure. They even 
penetrated so far as Baden and Wiirtemberg and 
Bavaria, but there they were not well received, and 
were forced to retire. Similion became acquainted 
with Saint-Simonism in Paris, and was intoxicated by 
its noble views of perfectibility ; he returned to his 
native country of Savoy, and at Chambery he collected 
around him a few friends, to whom he communicated 
his enthusiasm. Although compelled by poverty to 
cultivate the ground, he yet found time to propagate 
the faith; he attracted crowds of peasants on Sun- 
days, and preached to them in the mountain villages. 
At length the clergy took oflfence and denounced him 
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from their pulpits ; the bishop presided oter a meet- 18^- 
ing, at which his destruction was resolved upon. In 
vain his friends supplicated him to fly for safety, he 
was deaf to their appeal; he determined to await 
the persecution, and to endure the suffering as became ^ 

a worthy apostle. Upon Christmas Day the cur4 of 
his parish required him to attend Mass ; he refused. 
Two days afterwards he was arrested, his books and 
correspondence were seized, he was handcuffed in 
the presence of his terrified mother, and led away to 
the prison at Moutiers. Two months elapsed with- 
out trial, and then he was visited by a local authority, 
who promised him his liberty if he would sign a re- 
cantation. Nothing would induce him to do so, and 
numbers of sympathizing friends visited him in his 
cell, to the great displeasure of his persecutors, who 
had him removed in consequence to the prison of 
Fenestrelle. For two months longer he languished in 
a damp and miserable dungeon, in company with other 
prisoners, who were much worse off than himself, for 
they were not supported by his faith ; to them he ex- 
plained how in a short time all prisons would be 
abolished and converted into national workshops. He 
was at length brought to trial, and sentenced to pass 
four months longer in prison and to cease to preach his 
dangerous doctrines. 

Nor was Similion the only missionary whose zeal 
was reproved by the law ; another, named Vidal, issued 
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1833. a religious manifesto to the people at Montpellier, for 
which he was thrown into prison. After the expiration 
of five months he was at length brought to trial, and 
acquitted. If these cases have been correctly reported, 
they are unquestionably disgraceful to the administra- 
tion of justice in France. 

Enfantin devoted the weary months of his imprison- 
ment to the arrangement of the papers belonging to 
the faith, and their careful annotation ; he also com- 
posed a new calendar, in which the days of the month 
and week were called after the distinguished apostles 
of Saint-Simonism. During the same period two 
newspapers were started, ' La Tribune des Femmes ' 
and 'Le Livi'e des Actes.' They were edited by 
ladies, Madame Cecile Foumel and Madame Suzanne, 
and were devoted to advocating the doctrines of Saint- 
Simonism and recording the progress of conversion. 
The monotony of the life at Sainte-P61agie was 
agreeably diversified by a new trial. Enfantin and 
Chevalier were brought before the court in April, to 
reply to the charge of having continued at Menilmon- 
tant to hold illegal meetings. The Father took care 
to appear in an imposing costume : upon his shoul- 
ders he wore a velvet mantle ornamented with ermine, 
round his neck was the collar with the mystic beads, 
a scarf fell gracefully over his chest, upon it his long 
beard rested, and beneath was seen the symbolical 
waistcoat, buttoned from behind ; this toilet was com- 
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pleted by inlillense boots that came up to his knees. ^®^^' 
Never were his words more powerful ; he explained, 
that aa Christ was the son of man who came to reveal 
God the Father to the world, he, Bnfantin, was the 
son of man and woman, who was commissioned to 
reveal both God the father and God the mother. 
Michel Chevalier, who was included in the indictment, 
did not follow the extravagance of his master ; the 
day before the trial he shaved his beard, and he ap- 
peared in the court in the ordinary dress of humanity. 
Both the accused were acquitted. Shortly afterwards 
Chevalier, at the instance of JEnfantin, made efforts to 
regain his liberty; in this he was successful. The 
term of his imprisonment was shortened, and his 
future success was not impaired by the follies of his 
youth. When he left prison he was but twenty-seven 
years of age; after a short time spent in America, bo 
rotumed to France and commenced a prosperous 
career on the staff of the ' Journal des Debats ; ' he 
subsequently rose to the highest honours in the em- 
pire. On the Ist of August, Enfantin likewise ob- 
tained the pardon of the king, and left Sainte-Pelagie; 
he hastened to rejoin his father. We are told that 
when he pressed to his heart the author of his noble 
life, every eye moistened with tears to behold the in- 
spired of God, the man who is animated by a bound- 
less love, caress his old father with such touching 
simplicity. 



1833. 
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IV. 

While Enfantin was still languishing in prison, 
Bairault undertook a mission to the east. He had 
long contemplated this enterprise, and he at length 
received the authorization of his master. " You may/' 
said Enfantin, '' announce me to the east, and sum- 
mon the Mother.'^78 j^ ^j^^ eariy days of April, 1833, 
he embarked at Marseilles, on board ' La Clorinde ' 
for Constantinople ; he was accompanied by thirteen 
disciples, all dressed in their apostolic costume. It 
chanced that Garibaldi was one of the passengers, and 
he has recorded in his ' Meraoires ' the impression the 
Saint-Simonians made upon him. " The apostle," he 
says, " proved to him that the man who defends his 
own country, or who attacks another, is but a soldier 
— pious in the one case, unjust in the other ; but that 
the man who makes himself a cosmopolitan, and who 
offers his sword and his blood to every nation strug- 
gling against tyranny, is more than a soldier — ^he is a 
hero. Then a strange light broke in upon my mind, 
which enabled me to see that a ship is more than 
a mere moans of transport, it became a winged mes- 
senger bearing the word of the Lord and the sword 
of the archangel. I had started eager for adventure, 
curious for new scenes, and wondering whether that 
irresistible vocation which I had believed was to be 

78 * CEuvres/ vol. viii. p. 212. 
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simply that of a captain ^ au long cours ^ had not 1^33. 
for me another horizon, yet unperceived. I caught 
a glimpse of that horizon through the mist that 
covers the future/' On the 15th of April, 'La 
Clorinde' anchored at Constantinople. As soon as 
the disciples touched land, they " rendered homage/' 
speaking out loud, and with their hats off, to the 
daughters of the East, poor and rich, on foot or in 
carriages. Their strange gestures and curious cos- 
tume caused no small astonishment. The Greeks 
were at that time celebrating Easter, and large num- 
bers had collected at Constantinople for the purpose ; 
the arrival of the Saint- Simonians was highly distaste- 
ful to them, and they evinced some signs of opposition. 
Nor was the Turkish government likely to display 
much zeal in defence of men who upheld doctrines 
so little to their taste, concerning the emancipation of 
women. Moreover, the conduct of the disciples was 
such as to excite jealousy and alarm ; it appears that 
every woman they happened to meet in the street 
they made a point of saluting. This unusual pro- 
ceeding greatly aggravated their unpopularity. They 
were arrested, put on board a ship, treated with much 
harshness, and conducted to Smyrna; they were 
there received more favourably, and after the experi- 
ence gained at Constantinople, they determined to act 
in a less offensive manner. Barrault established a 
centre of the faith at Smyrna, and then left for Alex- 
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1833. andria. " The Turkisli race has heard the annuncia- 
tion, it must now resound in the ears of the Araha.'^'^ 
When he arrived at Alexandria, he dispatched mis- 
sionaries to Cairo, to the pyramids, to Damietta and 
Rosetta. He then returned to Smyrna, stopping at 
Rhodes, and from thence he sent apostles to Tenedos, 
to Mitylene, to Scio, and to Candia. " Pere," writes 
Barrault, " ma t^che de prophete est accomplie : Stam- 
boul, Smyrne et Alexandrie m'ont entendu. J^atten- 
drai en silence la venue de la pemmb, pour qui seule- 
ment ma bouche s'ouvrira encore, en jetant un pre- 
mier cri d'amour et d'enthousiasme/'®^ While the 
disciples were thus spreading the new gospel among 
the islands of the archipelago and in the bazaars of the 
East, Enfantin was released from his Western prison, 
and he announced his intention of joining in the work. 
But before he set out he declared that his policy had 
changed ; enough, he said, had been done to diffuse a 
knowledge of the doctrines of the new religion. The 
rehabilitation of the flesh, the religious dignity of labour, 
the equality of woman with man, the expected advent of 
a female Messiah, — these views have been advocated 
from the press and upon the platform, till all Europe has 
resounded with them ; the appeal to women has even 
assumed too great prominence, and it requires to be 
moderated. It is necessary to remember that labour 

»'(EuvTe8/ vol. ix. p. 81. 
^ * (Euvres/ vol. ix. p. 79. 
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is the real basis of the worship which God demands, 1838. 
and therefore industry and politics should recover 
their position, and even predominate for the future; 
*' because/^ he says, " two whole years of our lives 
have been already devoted to only one aspect of our 
religion, and that is too much for apostles/^®^ At 
present, a vast enterprise awaits initiation, to which 
the religious enthusiasm of the disciples may be fitly 
applied. This is no other than the construction of a 
canal to unite the Mediterranean with the Red Sea, a 
project so long entertained but not yet attempted. 
Everything points to the Saint- Siraonians as the best 
adapted for the work. Their ranks are recruited from 
the Polytechnic School, and many of the disciples are 
civil engineers, while others are skilled mechanics, 
but all are animated by the strongest enthusiasm. 
Alone, of any class of men in Europe, they are willing 
to be the soldiers of a peaceful army, where glory will 
be the only reward for labour and privation.®^ These 
plans were matured at Sainte-Pelagie, and so soon as 
Enfantin regained his liberty, he issued a peremptory 
requisition to his disciples to supply him, by subscrip- 

8^ * (Euvres,* vol. ii. p. 60. 

^ Enfantin writes, "Laperc^e de Suez, projet^ depuissilongtempp, 
languit. n faut qu'elle se fasse : elle se fera pour nous, ou k cause de 
nous. J'ai dej^ vingt hommes en £gypte qui pr^parent. J'emm^ne avec 
moi cinq hommes encore. Flusieurs sont ingenieurs, et j'esp^re avant 
aix mois pouvoir appelor a Toouvre. II faut que cette grande OBUvre 
soit ceuvre d'enthousiasme, comme I'^tait la guerre, ot que la gloiro 
payo coa soldats pacifiques." — (Euvres^ vol. ix. p. 84. 
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1833. tion, with money to enable him to carry them into 
execution.®^ His appeal was so far responded to that 
on the 23rd of September he embarked at Marseilles 
for Alexandria. He was accompanied by five of his 
disciples — Lambert, Holstein, Alexis Petit, Ollivier 
and Foumel, who once more abandoned his wife in 
the interests of the faith; during his absence, she 
remained at Paris, and occupied herself as editor of 
the 'Livro des Actes/ Before their departure they 
laid aside their peculiar costume, and shaved their 
beards. A like privilege was accorded to those who 
remained behind; they speedily availed themselves 
of it, and it was announced that there only remained 
seven persons in France who continued to wear the 
apostolic garments. " The frail bark,^' which, we are 
told, was '^ to carry the destinies of the world,^^ was 
called the ' Prince h6reditaire ; ' she was to sail early 
in the morning, and Enfantin with his disciples 
embarked the previous evening. During the whole 
night they continued on deck, surrounded by many 

I 

friends, who had come to bid farewell; the anguish 
of parting was mitigated by music, and the songs 
of the faithful resounded in the darkness across 
the harbour. When day broke, the vessel weighed 
anchor, and those who remained behind solemnly 
intoned ' L'Appel,' till their straining eyes could no 

^' " II me faut de Targent," he writes ; " cette fois je le demande, 
moi le F^re, posltivement, et personnellement, je le demande au nom 
de Dieu ; il le faut, I'oBUvre est \k" — (Euvres, vol. ix. p. 62. 
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longer discern ' Le Prince liereditaire/ The voyage 1833. 
was a tedious one, it was prolonged by contrary 
winds and calms to rather over a month; but, as 
we are informed God guided the ship, no harm could 
of course happen to it. At length it entered the 
port of Alexandria, flying the Saint- Simonian ensign, 
and the disciples who had gone before knew that 
the Father had' arrived. Enfantin was cordially wel- 
comed by M. Ferdinand de Lesseps, who was then the 
vice-consul, and he became for two months the guest 
of Soliman Bey, at Cairo; Foumel, in his capacity 
of civil engineer, readily gained access to the cele- 
brated viceroy Mehemet Ali, and continued for up- 
wards of five months to urge upon him the immense 
advantages that would result if a canal were to be cut 
to Suez, but although ho was listened to patiently, his 
efforts were unsuccessful. In truth, Mehemet Ali was 
already bent upon another project, which appeared to 
be less chimerical, and, if successful, would be of more 
direct advantage to Egypt. This was the damming 
up of the Nile for purposes of irrigation ; M. Linant 
and other French engineers had submitted plans for 
the execution of this design, and the Egyptian govern- 
ment, after some discussion, determined to adopt them. 
Foumel returned to France, and soon obtained em- 
ployment upon the Paris and St. Germain railway, 
which was then in process of construction ; but En- 
fantin, and many of his disciples, resolved to remain 
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1833. in Egypt, where, if they could not cany out the pro- 
ject they had formed, they could at least obtain other 
useful employment. Some had already applied 
their talents in various directions. David, who was 
afterwards to acquire European fame by his operas 
' Herculanum ' and ' Desert,' charmed the Alexan- 
drians with concerts, where many of his own compo- 
sitions were for the first time heard in public. Bar- 
rault drew an eager audience to his lectures, which 
were received with acclamations, and the 'Moniteur 
Egyptien ' declared that " Alexandria, since the best 
days of its glory, has never heard within its walls a 
voice so eloquent, or a poetry of language so harmo- 
nious."^ Lambert, on the other hand, was commis- 
sioned by the government to found a Polytechnic 
School at Cairo. Bruneau was appointed director of 
the school of artillery at Thora. Urbain and Granal 
were appointed professors at the school at Kanka. 
Alric, a sculptor, made a bust of the Pasha. D'Eich- 
thal obtained employment from the Greek government. 
Fourcade and other medical men gave their services to 
the hospital. But the largest number of the disciples, 
under the leadership of Enfantin, determined to join 
in the works of the Nile, which were already begun 
by Linant. Enfantin and Linant wer6 early brought 
into intimate relation through a common friend, M. 
Talabot, who had been very dear to both. 

^^ * QCuvres,* vol. ix. p. 179. 
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For a timo everything prospered. Bnfantin occu- 1834. 
piod a tent near the works, and sought to attract by 
his name other volunteers from France. He saw d 
favourite idea of his master, Saint- Simon, on the point 
of being realized, for the organization of a pacific army 
of industry had been actually begun. '^Linant has 
requested to be authorized to form a corps of 12,000 
regular labourers, disciplined, clothed, and lodged like 
the regiments of the line, but under the command of 
engineers, and embracing all the various handicrafts 
required for constructions, preceded by a musical 
band; the men should carry a pickaxe upon their 
shoulder instead of a musket, and by their side a sur- 
veyor's compass.'^ Thus equipped, they might march 
to a nobler warfare than any their forefathers 
waged. The entire family of man might be united 
under a single banner, and go forth to the conquest of 
nature for their common benefit. The suggestion of 
Linant was well received by the Government, and 
there were only a few details wanting to render the 
army complete ; these were, however, never supplied, 
and the scheme remained unachieved. Yet the con- 
struction of a dam in the regular manner continued for 
a time with unabated vigour, and a large number of 
labourers wore employed upon it. It was during this 
period that the Duke de Raguse visited Egypt, and has 
left us a record of the impression the Saint- Sim onians 
made upon him. " I found,'' ho says, ^' some of tho 

p 
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1834. most celebrated apostles of that sect estabUshed in the 
house of Soliman Pasha. He had received them well, 
— ^indeed, he had proved a real Providence to them, 
for they lived with him, and in the enjoyment of his 
intimacy. Among others were the Father Enfantin, 
the supreme head, MM. Barrault, Lambert, and Petit. 
They all appeared to me to have agreeable manners, a 
tolerant and compassionate character, and many soci- 
able qualities ; among them were men of enlarged and 
profound knowledge. Many came from the Poly- 
technic School. M. Lambert was a civil engineer in 
France, and is a very distinguished man. M. Bar- 
rault is endowed with a natural eloquence, both bril- 
liant and fascinating; he has devoted his fortune to 
the interest of the doctrines he professes. The Father, 
Enfantin, has good sense and sound judgment upon 
every other subject ; he regards seriously the mission 
he believes to have received, and his followers appear 
to consider it quite natural to show him respect and 
submission. . . . The Pasha has employed those of the 
Saint- Simonians whose services may be useful to him; 
they direct the works, and many of them, under M. 
Linant, are engaged in the formation of a dam at the 
Nile. M. Lambert has been placed at the head of a 
Bchool of mines, and he directs the working of a coal 
mine at the foot of Lebanon ; no one is more capable 
than he is to serve the interests of the Pasha in this 
important branch. Other Saint- Simonians of different 
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professions live at Cairo, and support themselves by 1834. 
various industries. . . . They have no more meetings 
nor lectures, . . . Nothing distinguishes them now 
from other people, except the dress they wear, and the 
resignation they exhibit in their countenances. They 
have shown much sense in adopting Egypt for their 
residence; it is a country where they can be useful 
and where they can live in peace.'' ®^ 

Towards the close of the year the works began to 
languish ; the necessities of agriculture had obliged 
many to return to their homes, and only 1500 men re- 
mained. The appearance of the cholera shortly after- 
wards caused these to disperse also, and the project 
was thus necessarily abandoned for the present. En- 
fantin and many other fugitives took refuge at Cairo, 
where, however, the pestilence soon followed them. 
The Father had the pain of seeing one after another of 
his disciples fall victims to it, — first Fourcade, then 
Busco, Lame, Mar6chal, and Alric, the sculptor ; some 
of these had contracted the disease at the hospitals, 
where they HhA gone to render assistance, but a panic 
rapidly spread among the population, and all who had 
the means of flight left. Among them, Enfantin, 
accompanied by Lambert, took the opportunity of 
going up the Nile, and settled for a time at Camac ; 
he subsequently pursued his journey alone to Thebes. 
Ample time was thus afforded him for melancholy ro- 

^ * (Euvros/ vol. X. p. 60. 
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i835. flection. He had left his disciples partly because his 
presence had become unacceptable. "I find here/' 
he writes, "what I came to seek; — isolation from a 
world in which my presence has become useless and 
often injurious ; I was tired to find myself so frequently 
an obstacle when I wished only to be of service, and to 
rouse susceptibilities when I sought but for aflfection. 
The necessity for constant diplomacy exhausted all the 
forces of my body and mind.'' The failure of his ex- 
pedition to Egypt was indeed complete : the female 
Messiah had not responded to his appeal ; the indus- 
trial works that had so largely contributed to attract 
him to the East were abandoned. Many of his disciples 
had returned to France ; those who remained were day 
by day succumbing to a terrible disease ; the few who 
escaped had found employment in various ways, but 
not upon a scale at all answering to the magnificent 
anticipations of Enfantin. 

In the midst of the dejection into which he was thrown 
by these misfortunes, the news reached him of the death 
of his father. The old man had not shared the enthusiasm 
of his son ; he was disappointed to find a life that might 
have been devoted to retrieving the fortunes of the 
family, wasted upon unprofitable dreams. He could 
little understand the devotion that volunteered to la- 
bour, and rejected remuneration. The most serious 
trial Enfantin had to endure was the conflict that per- 
petually recurred between his duty and his affections. 
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The mission he was called upon to fulfil summoned l®^^' 
him to lead his disciples to a distant land, far removed 
from his father^s home. He had to resist the plaintive 
appeal of the old man who felt that he would never see 
him again. *' C'en est done fait pour cette fois, mon 
bon Prosper, je vais done vous perdre pour toujours r 
c'est bien pour toujours : je ne m^abuse pas, je suis trop 
&gee pour esperer vous revoir jamais j je n'ai rien k 
vous dire, puisque la voix de la nature n^a pas pu se 
faire entendre ; moi je ne peux que prior Dieu qu'il 
Conduise vos pas et qu^il vous protege dans toutes vos 
grandes entreprises." ®^ It is easy to imagine the 
effect such a letter was likely to produce upon a man 
who owed the influence he exercised over his dis- 
ciples to the love his affectionate nature excited in 
their hearts. The stinging reproach penetrated deeply, 
and Enfantin wrote with some bitterness from Alexan- 
dria, '^ My father will very imperfectly understand 
how it is that I should prefer my position of a volunteer 
to receiving pay nearly equal to that enjoyed by 
Fournel. He will understand it all the less, because a 
salary would enable me to add some comforts to his 
existence; and he will think that I have again sacri- 
ficed a duty to what he considers a folly, but to what I 
consider to be a duty still more imperious.'^ ®^ But 
these complaints were now silenced for ever, and there 
followed many a solemn hour when the reproachful 

«« * (Euvres; vol. ix. p. 86. ^^ jj. p. 237. 
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183f5. face of the lonely old man haunted his still lonelier son 
among the ruins at Thebes. Nothing but the con- 
fidence he had felt in himself and in his mission^ could 
have given him strength to resist the power of aflfec- 
tion and to challenge the opinion of the world, and 
now at the moment of his sorest need that confidence 
deserted him. '^ Aujourd^hui/' he wrote, " cette foi 
en moi est 6puis6e, quant k mon action sur le monde.^' 
Later in the year the death of Heart completed his 
discouragement. Heart had been a captain of artillery, 
and was the most energetic disciple left to the faith ; 
he had greatly overtaxed his strength during the 
summer, and he succumbed in the autumn to dysentery. 
Enfantin and Bruneau were present at his death-bed, 
and they both acknowledge that his loss was irre- 
parable. With him all attempts to continue a collec- 
tive apostleship terminated; the disciples who re- 
mained returned to the world and adopted once more 
its customs, and Enfantin remarked that the prophecy 
of D^Eichthal at Menilmontant was fulfilled, and that 
he was left alone. He h^d never shown any hesitation 
to depend for his support upon the subscriptions of his 
followers. A friend of Lis, M. Arles-Dufour, who was 
largely engaged in commerce at Lyons, and who is now 
widely known throughout Europe, proposed to relieve 
him from this dependent position, by giving him an ap- 
pointment as traveller in the East for the firm ; but 
Enfantin rejected this offer with some asperity, as one 
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totally unsuited to his disposition. He, however, did 1836 
not find any diflSculty in accepting money from his Dec. 1839. 
friend, and through this means he was able to return 
to France at the close of 1836. For three years longer 
he Kved entirely upon charity. Sometimes he visited 
his relation General Saint-Cyr, and found his health 
greatly improved by cultivating the generals garden ; 
sometimes a disciple offered to share his fortune with 
him. When Bibes heard that he intended to come to 
Montpellier, he begged him not to attract attention by 
wearing any fantastic costume. ^^ But I am anxious/' 
he wrote, " that those who formed what we called the 
Saint-Simonian family should give you a material sup- 
port not wholly unworthy of you. In the meantime 
you may count upon the half of my income ; we will 
divide it regularly every month.^' ^ The hopes of 
Bibes were realized by the energy of Aries, and 
Enfantin finally enjoyed what he called his " civil 
list,^' a fund subscribed by a few faithful disciples, 
and of which Holstein acted for a time as treasurer. 
Some of the Saint- Simonians had attained to good 
positions in the world. Urbain was travelling in 
Algeria as interpreter to the Duke of Orleans. 
Foumel continued to be employed as a civil engineer 

® * CEuvres,* toL x. p. 216. Notwithstanding M. Eibes' yery generous 
character, his life was threatened by a serious calamity. " Je crains bien 
en effet," he writes, " de ne pouvoir sortir de Timpasse oh je suis et de 
finir d'une manibre malheureuse (pour avoir quelque chose k faire) par 
le mariage et la clientele " (p. 218). 
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1836 to the railway between Saint-Germain and Paris. He 
Dec 1839. was afterwards appointed mining engineer-in-chief in 
Algeria. Pereire, Flachat, and D^Eichtlial had specu- 
lated successfully in the Saint-Germain railway. 
Michel Chevalier still vnrote in the ^ Journal des 
Debats/ and in 1840 he succeeded Rossi as professor 
at the College of France. Rodrigue was speculating 
on the Bourse ; Barrault was engaged upon the 
composition of a book ; Duveyrier had produced a 
play called ' Le Monomane,^ which was acted at the 
Porte Saint-Martin theatre ; and Laurent had accepted 
a small legal appointment. 

In the midst of all this, however, the faith did not 
prosper. The most zealous were dismayed by the dis- 
sensions which still agitated the church, and by the 
lukewarmness and apostasy of many in matters of 
doctrine. Even Enfantin himself maintained that the 
world had been suflBciently impressed by the exceptional 
life at Menilmontant and elsewhere, and that the time 
had arrived when their interests would be better served 
by mixing freely with the world in the ordinary manner, 
and without any special eflforts at conversion. He said 
that celibacy, costumes, and common property were 
necessary to be realized by apostles temporarily, for 
the benefit of posterity. It was an exalted superstition 
which has had its victims, but which was an import- 
ant agent in attracting the attention of the world. 
Now, however, the Supreme Father of Menilmontant 
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has fitly disappeared, — the future spouse of the female ^846. 
Messiah has veiled his face. To give the more effect 
to this determination, he accepted an appointment 
upon a scientific commission then about to proceed to 
Algeria. He arrived in the colony in December, 1839. 
Five years later, the affairs of the Saint- Simonians wore 
finally wound up by the liquidation of their debts, 
which still amounted to 60,000 francs.®^ For this pur- 
pose, a collection was made among those who were 
formerly the most ardent disciples, and who had now 
become prosperous men in the old world ; the prin- 
cipal contributors were Madame Petit and M. Gustave 
d'Eichthal.^^ What remains to be related belongs 
more properly to the biography of Bnfantin than to the 
history of Saint- Simonism. 

V. 

Having spent two years (1840 and 1841) in Algeria, 
Enfantin returned to Franco, where he resumed, for a 
time, his dependent life. His relative. General Saint- 
Cyr-Nugues, was always ready to offer him assistance ; 
it was to the influence of Saint- Cyr that Bnfantin 
owed his appointment in Algeria, and now, upon his 
return, he lived chiefly with the general at Curson, near 
Valence, on the Ehone. The Government offered to 
give him an appointment as sous-pr^fet, but, notwith- 

8» * (Euvres/ toI. vi. p. 229. 

^ Enfantin said that no less than one million of francs (£40,000) 
had been spent upon the movement. (* (Euvres,* toL v. p. 222.) 
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1845. standing his abject want, he indignantly declined. 
He occupied his leisure by writing letters to the 
king and to the Duke of Orleans, in which he freely 
expressed his views on the political events of the day, 
find also upon the composition of a work relating to 
the 'Colonization of Algeria/ the latter, at first, as- 
sumed the form of a report, which he presented to 
the Minister of War, but as that oflBicial declined to 
receive it, it subsequently appeared as a book. These 
literary pursuits were diversified by occasional visits to 
former friends. At Paris he received the homage 
society pays to fame, and made the acquaintance of 
the leading statesmen and vnriters of the day. At 
Meudon he again met the mother of his child Arthur ; 
that lady was very anxious to marry her former lover, 
but Enfantin steadily declined, for "purely doctrinal 
reasons.^' He says that he has retained his old habit 
of judging his acts by placing himself 500 years in 
advance of the age, and from that advanced point of 
view marriage appears utterly foolish. He admits, 
however, that the position of his mistress, amid the 
prejudices of existing society, is not an enviable one ; 
and some of his former friends, who had been his disci- 
ples, urged him, on that account, but without success, 
to marry her. Their son, Arthur, was brought up 
and educated carefdlly as a civil engineer. 

The construction of railways was at that time going 
forward with great activity throughout France. By the 
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influence of ArlSs. Enfantin obtained a seat in the 1845 to 

... . . 1856. 

council of administration of the Paris and Lyons Bail- 
way ; from that moment, to the hour of his death, he was 

placed in an independent position as regards money, 
and at one time he had even a prospect of acquir- 
ing a handsome fortune. He displayed considerable 
ability in his new occupation; and it was in some 
degree due to his exertions that the lines between Paris 
and Marseilles were formed into a single company. As 
a reward for his services, he was sent to Lyons, in 
1852, to represent the Council of Administration. 
While there, he was enabled to get his son an appoint- 
ment, from which he has since risen to be the chief 
inspector of the line. Although Enfantin found many 
of his old friends at Lyons, among others, Aries and 
Holstein, he was yet not sorry to be transferred to 
Paris, in 1856, where he continued to reside till his 
death. During the later years of his life he exhibited 
considerable aptitude for the practical affairs of the 
world ; but although ho modified, he did not abandon, 
the theories of his youth. Of these, there was none he 
so fondly cherished as the construction of a canal be- 
tween the Mediterranean and the Red Sea ; although 
his efforts had been unsuccessful during his visit to 
Egypt, he still clung to the idea. He conducted an 
extensive correspondence with a view of interesting 
Europe in the matter ; and it was to a great extent by 
bis exertions that the " Soci^te des Etudes^' was 
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1846. founded at Paris, in 1846. The object of the society- 
was to ascertain the probable cost of the canal, from 
investigations made upon the spot; it was com- 
posed of not more than thirty-three members. France, 
Austria, and England were equally represented, and 
each furnished one engineer. Capital to the amount 
of 150,000 francs was subscribed in three equal 
sums, and the society was to meet for deliberation on 
the first Monday of every month at the house of M. 
Bnfantin, who was one of the members. The engineers 
that were chosen to represent their respective coun* 
tries were MM. Talabot, Negrelli, and Stephenson. 
The first was appointed to survey the country through 
which the canal was to pass, and the other two were 
to report upon the harbours that would be required in 
the Mediterranean and the Red Sea.®^ The society 
received an assurance of support from the chambers of 
commerce at Lyons and Marseilles ; some years, how- 
ever, elapsed, before anything resulted. It was not till 
1851, that Mr. Stephenson recommended the construc- 
tion of a railway instead of a canal. His decision was 

9i " En 1846 un homme d'un incontestable talent qui a jou^ un 
p51e tout dp^cial dans le monde contemporain, M. Enfantin, inspira k 
quelques amis I'idee d'entreprendre k nouveau I'etudo d'un projet do 
reunion des deux mere." The result was the formation of the * Soci^te 
des Studes/ and the report of M. Talabot. " N'eAt-il eu pour effets que 
de fournir Toccasion d'un nivellement exact entre les deux mers et de 
concentrer desormais les efforts vers un canal maritime direct, au lieu 
d'un trace indirect avec alimentation par le Nil, qu'on lui devrait dej^ 
une mention k part." — Ritt. Hist, de VIsthme de Suez^ p. 100. 
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attributed to national jealousy, and it was regarded by -1851. 
some of his colleagues as a new instance of English 
perfidy. A railway, they said, would be of great ser- 
vice to England, but of little either to France or Aus- 
tria. At all events, the "Soci^t6 des Etudes'^ had ex- 
pended 120,000 francs, and it was to a great degree in 
consequence of the investigation it had made that Mr. 
Stephenson had been able to form his opinion. Enfan- 
tin, therefore, maintained that Stephenson should 
either include the members of the ^^ Society ^' in the 
advantages to be derived from the railway, or else 
repay to the German and French groups the share they 
had contributed to the fands of the association. An 
angry correspondence followed. "Do you think,^^ asks 
Enfantin, in one of his letters, " do you really think 
that Stephenson considers, as he said, that the canal 
was impossible ? Such a word does not belong to the 
vocabulary of that great engineer, scarcely to the Eng- 
lish language ; for the English do miracles in industry 
where other nations cry ^ It is impossible ! ^ ^^ ^^ Enfantin 
was not the only member of the " Soci^t6 des fitudes^' 
who was indignant at the conduct of Stephenson. M. 
Negrelli, the Austrian engineer, acknowledged that 
" he would be delighted if we could give a check to 
Stephenson, for he has behaved throughout like a true 
Englishman.^^®^ Towards the close of 1854, a valuable 
auxiliary was obtained in M. de Lesseps, who, it will 

9^ * Oiuvres/ vol. xii. p. 220. ^ lb. p. 223. 
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1854. lyQ remembered, was not unacquainted with Enfantin. 
During his consulship at Cairo, De Lesseps had been 
upon intimate terms with Said Pasha, at whose request 
he was now about to return to Egypt. On his way 
from Paris he had an interview at Lyons with MM. 
Enfantin and Arl6s, and at Marseilles with M. Tala- 
bot. These gentlemen provided him with all the 
documents that were necessary to interest the Pasha 
in the construction of a canal, and to aflford him the in- 
formation required for its execution, M. de Lesseps 
succeeded in his negotiation, and communicated the 
result to Aries ; he also sent a copy of his report to 
the Viceroy, and of the firman of concession, but he 
deferred, he said, till his return to France, to enter 
into details. ^^We will then arrange together the 
definitive basis of our great enterprise; in the mean- 
time, however, I think you may fitly begin now 
to make whatever overtures, and to take whatever 
steps you may deem necessary .^^^, But there unhap- 
pily arose a difierence of opinion between De Lesseps 
and Arl^s, as to the route the canal should take. 
" I regret," wrote the former, " that M. Arles-Dufour 
should have persisted, in spite of my observations, to 
advocate a project of which the Viceroy does not 
approve. I have informed him from the beginning 
that Mohamed Said Pasha pronounced at once against 
the route suggested by M. Talabot, and which is cer- 

^ * CEuvres,' vol. xii. p. 22y. 
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tainly not without merit/'^^ The result of this unfor- ^^^ 
tunate dispute was that M. de Lesseps was, for the 1850. 
future, enabled to act quite independently of MM. 
Arl^s, Enfantin, and Talabot, who represented the 
" Society des fitudes/' Accordingly, when the com. 
pany was formed for the execution of the project, to 
the study of which these gentlemen had devoted so 
much energy, they found themselves altogether ex- 
cluded. It was expected that Enfantin would have 
made a vigorous remonstrance, but he disinterestedly 
remarked that, ^^ Provided the work which I have 
brought into notice, and caused to be studied as highly 
useful to the moral and material interests of humanity, 
be executed, I will be the first to bless him by whom 
it is executed. Undoubtedly, it is but just that pos- 
terity should know that the initiation of that gigantic 
enterprise was taken by those whom the old world 
could recognise only as utopists, dreamers, or fools, — 
but we appeal to history for our vindication ; in the 
meantime, if the isthmus be cut, although not by us, it 
will belong especially to us to cry Allah-K6rim.^^®® 

In this manner Enfantin practised an essential doc- 
trine of his faith, that labour in the interests of hu- 
manity is a religious duty, and, as such, is its own 
sufficient reward. At the same time he continued to 
propagate his views by means of the press, so far as 
other occupations would allow. In 1839 Vin9ard 

9' * (Euvres/ vol. xii. p. 234. ^ lb. p. 248. 
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•^^? *^ started a paper, called ^ La Ruche Populaire/ to which 
Raymond Bonheur contributed; it was an organ of 
the working classes, and endeavoured to diffuse the 
doctrines of Saint- Simonism among the centres of 
communistic propagation then existing in the prin- 
cipal towns of France. It was succeeded, in 1843, by 
' L^Union, bulletin des Ouvriers,^ and early in the fol- 
lowing year ^ L' Algerie ^ was begun by Enfantin, with 
the assistance of Louis Jourdan, and two members of 
the late Commission. It was not, however, till after 
the revolution in 1848 that Saint- Simonism could 
make any efforts in journalism. Enfantin had then 
acquired a considerable fortune, and was better able 
to support the expenses of a newspaper. Duveyrior 
undertook to edit ' Le Credit.' " I wish," he said, ^^ to 
be one of those who are about to begin, with the full 
consciousness of the dignity of the work, to prepare 
for the reign of God.'' Enfantin contributed many 
articles to the new paper, and invested a large part of 
his fortune in the undertaking. He fancied that it 
would be a commercial success, but in this ho was dis- 
appointed ; after an existence of two years it ceased to 
appear, having entailed a loss of upwards of £7000. It 
had sought to oppose the revolutionary socialism advo- 
cated by ^ La Vraie Republique,' ^ La Democratic,' and 
* Le Peuple,' and which were supported by such men 
as Victor Considerant and Ledru RoUin. ^ Le Credit * 
was patronized by Cavaignac ; Dufaure, Marrast, and 
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Lamartine had pronounced it to be an '^admirable 1848. 
journal/' It was succeeded by a weekly review, ' La 
Politique Nouvelle/ conducted by Lliabitant, and in 
which Bnfantin and Laurent wrote.'*'' 

In addition to these literary occupations, Enfantin 
found time to edit his ^ Correspondance Philosophique 
et Religieuse/ which he published in 1847. This 
work was followed in 1858 by ^La Science de PHomme, 
Physiologic Religieuse/ which he dedicated to the late 
Emperor, and in 1861 by ^La Vie JEternelle.' He also 
undertook to contribute to an Encyclopedia which 
Gide was about to publish. Michel Chevalier wrote 
the prospectus, and some of the most eminent men 
in France were associated in the undertaking. The 
names of Guizot, Thiers^ Villemain, Littr^, Lamartine, 
and Renan occur in the same list along with those of 
Fournel, Lambert, Duveyrier, and Enfantin.^® The 
last scheme of the old theorist was intended to benefit 
those classes who are engaged in literature, science, 
and art : he proposed that the students in these 
various departments who had given proof of ability at 
college, should be considered thereby to have afforded 
a guarantee of future success, so that a pm'ely finan- 
cial company would be justified in advancing sufficient 
capital to enable the young men to prosecute their 
studies at leisure. He asks why Fulton, or Watt, or 

»7 « (Euvres/ vol. xi. pp. 192, 212 ; vol. xii. pp. 89, 123, 128, 186, 
146, 166, 179, 181. 
* * CEuvres,* vol. xii. pp. 66-69 ; vol. xiii. pp. 34, 60, 119. 
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1863. David after the rehearsal of the ^ Desert,' or Moliere, 
or Comeille, or Eacine, should be obliged to go about 
to beg for patronage from a prince. Have not the 
scholars whose names appear among the first ten at the 
final examination at the Polytechnic School established 
their title to receive credit in virtue of their brains, not 
as an act of charity, but as a purely commercial specu- 
lation ? The money would of course be lent on the prin- 
ciple of mutual guarantee, such as has been introduced 
into Germany by M. Schulze-Delitzsch ; the only dif- 
ference being that in this case it is lent to brains in- 
stead of to hands. The same care would be taken to 
investigate the character of each individual, and to ob- 
tain a satisfactory proof of his capacity. " The names,'' 
he said, ^^ of the labourers in science and art are not yet 
inscribed in the books of the bank, credit does not exist 
for them ; it is for you to give it to them."^ The 
'Credit Intellectuel ' received some influential sup- 
port : ^M. de Jouvencel wrote a pamphlet in its favour ; 
the ' Moniteur ' declared that whatever difficulties the 
scheme might present, it was not impracticable ; Aries 
advocated it strongly. A commission was appointed 
to investigate the matter; they met several times, 
but their decision was unfavourable. The opposition 
consisted of MM. Michel Chevalier, Duveyrier, and 
Pereire, and the discussion was carried on with so 
much warmth, that it unfortunately led to a quarrel 

» ' GEuvres,' toL xiii. p. 178. 
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between them and Enfantin. This was the more to be 186*. 
regretted, because for thirty years they had been united 
through good and evil report, and now but one year of 
life remained to him whom they had once followed and 
called " Father ^^ and ^^ Master/^ For some time past 
Enfantin had been highly prosperous ; his occupation 
upon the Lyons Railway afforded him a competency 
sufficient for his wants, and yet left him ample leisure 
to pursue his favourite studies. He had secured a 
certain amount of fame, and now he enjoyed its privi- 
lege, — the society of eminent men. But his health 
began to fail, and he had to renounce the dinner- 
parties and assemblies in which he had so long de- 
lighted. He withdrew without repining, to spend the 
few months that remained to him in comparative 
solitude, meditating upon that eternal life of which he 
had so long dreamed, and surrounded by only a few of 
his most intimate friends, in whom he had inspired his 
own faith. ^^ My body,^^ he says, " is getting weak, 
my beard is long and white, my hand trembles, but my 
mind is still clear, and my heart warm.^^ Although 
his disease had been of long standing, the end came 
unexpectedly. He was preparing to go on a fishing 
expedition with his friend and disciple Laurent, when 
he was attacked by acute symptoms, to which he suc- 
cumbed in a few days. He died on the 31st August, 
1S64, in the 69th year of his age, and was buried at 
Pere-la-Chaise, near to his master, Saint-Simon. His 

Q 2 
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1864. funeral was largely attended, and among others by his 
son Arthur, by Aries, d'Eichthal, Duveyrier, Fournel, 
Laurent, Barrault, David, and by many whose names are 
intimately associated with his. He bequeathed a portion 
of his fortune to literary executors, for the purpose of 
publishing his papers, and an account of his life ; and 
it is to their labours that we owe the collection from 
which I have compiled the preceding narrative. Before 
his death he transferred the whole of his library and 
manuscripts to the Biblioth&que de PArsenal, of which 
Saint-Simon had once been for a short time the librarian. 
The papers of Fourier and Barrier, and those of Eo- 
binet, the disciple of Comte, are also deposited there, 
where it is proposed to assemble a curious collection 
of works on Sociology. Enfantin had the satisfaction 
of witnessing some of his disciples attain to eminent 
positions in the world, where their talents could be 
usefully employed. Michel Chevalier, who is perhaps 
the most eminent, filled the chair of Political Economy 
at the College de France for many years. His lectures 
have been described as an eloquent and profound ex- 
^ position of whatever is best in Saint- Simonism, freed 
from the errors which youth and inexperience had 
associated with its first essay s.^^ He was returned 
to the Chamber of Deputies in 1845 for L^Aveyron, 
and soon became known in France as the leading 
advocate of free trade, and- the uncompromising op- 

»w * CEuvres,' vol. xi. p. 160. 
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ponent of Protection. He was for many years the 18^4. 
friend of Mr. Cobden, with whom he actively co- 
operated. He attained finally to the rank of Senator, 
under the late Empire, and he continues to be, in 
the language of Cobden, ^^ the friend of every man 
who wishes for progress, and the enlightenment and 
prosperity of mankind.^^^®^ 

David, whose youthful genius was devoted to the 
composition of chants for the Saint-Simonian worship, 
and whose melodies echoed along the shores of the 
Levant and in the concert-halls of Alexandria and 
Cairo, has since then secured a permanent fame in 
Europe. His great operas, ^Le Desert^ and ^Her- 
culanum,^ were received with enthusiasm at Paris; 
and, in 1867, he obtained the prize of 20,000 francs 
which is awarded every ten years to the author of the 
best opera during the interval. 

Raymond Bonheur has left a legacy which will entitle 
him to the enduring remembrance of posterity. The 
reader may, perhaps, recollect his passionate confes- 
sion of love and admiration for the gentler sex, and 
the ardent desire he expressed to compass their 
deliverance from the social disabilities under which 
they labour. His daughter, Bosa Bonheur, who may 
justly claim to be among the greatest of living artists, 
and whose works will bear comparison with the 
greatest of the past, has established beyond dis- 

^^^ • Speechee,' vol. ii. p. 327. 
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1864. pute the capacity of women to perform work of su- 
preme excellence, — a fact which had been hitherto 
frequently contested. 

After the revolution in 1848, some of the disciples 
found seats in the Constituent Assembly, and rose to 
political importance ; among these were Laurent, Rey- 
naud, and Charton. Dnveyrier, who had been called the 
poet of God, and who composed the words to which 
David supplied the music, had become an influential jour- 
nalist, and he wrote a pamphlet which at the time at- 
tacted much attention. It was called 'L^Bmpereur Fran- 
gois- Joseph et I'Europe.^ Barrault, who had been the 
most eloquent advocate of Saint-Simonism in its early 
days, was also its most faithful disciple. When the 
others had become lukewarm, and when even Enfantin 
was engrossed with worldly aflfiairs, Barrault quitted 
Paris for Algeria to found an agricultural colony on 
Saint- Simonian principles; he started in October, 1849, 
accompanied by 800 to 1000 persons. Enfantin as*, 
sisted him with money, though he had little faith in the 
success of the undertaking. He had, indeed, recom- 
mended the establishment of colonies, but his scheme re- 
quired to be executed upon a large scale, and modelled, 
in regard to discipline, upon the military system. " In 
the army,^^ he remarks, " gradations in rank and autho- 
rity are already established, while in civil life that is pre- 
cisely what is wanting ; and in an enterprise conducted 
upon the principle of association, a central administra- 
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tion is imperiously required/' ^^^ The agricultural asso- 1^64. 
ciation of Algeria, such as Barrault attempted to form, 
would only serve to show more clearly the necessity of 
totally changing the present order of society, by intro- 
ducing once more the principle of authority. " Every 
such isolated attempt/' Enfantin wrote, "is what 
Menilmontant was, — an eccentricity, a society outside 
of society, an apostleship, — and, notwithstanding all 
you say about my inability to modify my opinions, I 
have not the slightest wish to begin that over again/' ^^^ 
We- are not informed as to the result of Barrault's 
eflforts, but if it had been triumphant, it is not likely 
that it would have remained unrecorded. For many 
years past Enfantin discouraged any such attempts ; 
he considered that the true method of acquiring in- 
fluence in the world is by mixing freely in it, and 
by the quiet and unostentatious statement of opi- 
nions. Nor was he at all disposed to fancy that 
he and his followers were its only valuable mem- 
bers, or that their opinions embraced all that was 
important. On the contrary, he reproved a disciple 
for undue pride. "You are," he said, "by far too 
disposed to despise those who do not belong to us; 
for my own part, I believe that there are many who 
are not only quite as good, but evei^ better, although 
they never lived in the Rue Monsigny or at Menil- 

102 « CEuvres/ vol. xL p. 199. 
^^ * aSuvres/ vol. xii. p. 120. 
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1864. montaut/^ He could not conceal the dialike with 
which he regarded the various socialist sects that 
sprang up in 1848. They violated the two principles 
he deemed especially sacred, — the principle of autho- 
rity, and the principle of reward according to capacity 
and merit. But if he derived little satisfaction from 
that quarter, and refused to recognise the analogy 
between their innovations and his own, he fancied he 
saw in the world about him the influence of the opi- 
nions he had so long advocated. The eflRort towards 
the establishment of free trade was, he fondly hoped, 
the commencement of a peaceful association among 
nations; and the union that arose among workmen 
in various countries was the first symptom of that 
universal brotherhood which is to replace the feuds 
of bygone centuries. He was fortunately spared the 
pain of witnessing the fearful tragedy that has re- 
cently been enacted in Europe, and which has so 
sadly shown how far civilization is yet removed 
from its final triumph over the ferocious passions 
of barbarism. He pointed to the exertions that had 
been successfully made to diffiise education among the 
lowest and poorest classes, and the thousand eflForts 
to ameliorate their condition by the multiplication of 
friendly and co-operative societies, and the extension 
of credit to labour. He hailed with enthusiasm the 
appearance of the champions of the rights of woman 
in nearly every part of the world, and the partial sue- 
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cess that has already rewarded their labours. It is 1864. 
true that his eyes were never destined to behold the 
female Messiah, but with the many evidences around 
him of the working of his Master^s spirit, he could 
sink into his silent grave in peace, with the confident 
hope that when his dust shall have returned to its 
kindred elements, and his memory has long since 
perished, his spirit will yet survive, though trans- 
formed and ineflFably feeble, in the large inheritance 
the future will have to acknowledge from the past. 



THE END. 
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No. 1, page 67. 

" Nos peres se sont abuses en croyant qu'ils avaient una 
grande force de raisonnement . . . ils ont bas^ leur systems 
scientifique sur un produit indigeste de leur iniaginatioD." 
-^(Euvres Choisies, 1808, vol. i. p. 185. 

"Dans le commencement des travauz astronomiques, 
Thomme melait les faits qu'il observait avec ceuz qu*il ima- 
ginait ; et dans ce galimatias elementaire, il faisait les meil- 
leures combinaisons qu'il pouvait pour satisfaire toutes les 
demandes de prediction.*' — Lettres de Geneve, 1808. 

Compare M. Comte ('Politique Positive/ 1822, App. 
vol. iv. p. 77) : — " Dans le premier [6tat], des idees surnatu- 
relles servent a Her le petit nombre d'observations isolees 
dont la science se compose alors. En d'autres termes, les 
faits observes sont expUques, c'est-a-dire, vus d priori^ 
d'apres des faits inventus. Get ^tat est nccessairement 
celui de toute science au berceau." 

No. 2, page 67. 

"Les sciences ont commence par 6tre conjecturales, 
parce qu'a Porigine des travaux scientifiques il n'y avait 
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encore que peu d'observations faites, que le petit nombre de 
celles qui avaient et^ faites n'avaient pas eu le temps d'etre 
examinees, discut^es, verifi^es pap une longue experience, 
et que ce n'^taient que des faits presumes, des conjectures." 
— M. Burdin's views, quoted and endorsed by Saint- Simon, 
CEuvres GhoUies^ 1813, vol. ii. p. 21. 

M. Comte, in his earliest writings, alluded to the same 
period by the same name : — " La sup^riorite," he says, " du 
positif sur le conjectural, de la physique sur la m^taphy- 
sique." Again, "Le pouvoir spirituel ^tant de sa nature 
conjectural." — Pol. Po*. App. vol. iv. pp. 7, 8. 

"A r^poque oil toutes nos connaissances particulieres 
etaient essentiellement conjecturales et m^taphysiques, il 
etait naturel que la direction de la soci^te, quant a ses 
affaires spirituelles, fut entre les mains d'un pouvoir th^o- 
logique, puisque les th^ologiens 6taient alors les seuls m^ta- 
physiciens g^u^raux. ... La capacity scientifique positive 
est tros-superieure k la thdologie et a la metaphysique." — 
Comte, Ih. 1820, p. 7. 



No. 3, page 67. 

" Le systeme religieui a ^t^ d'abord TldoMtrie, c'est-a- 
dire, la croyance que les premieres causes ^taient visibles, et 
Tadoration de ces causes par ceux qui ne travaillaient pas 
k etudier la relation des causes et des effets et a en per- 
fectionner la connaissance. Que de Tid^e de causes visibles, 
rhomme s'est ^ev^ k Pid^e de plusieurs causes invisibles et 
anim6es, ce qui a constitue le Polytheisme. Que de I'id^e 
de plusieurs causes invisibles et animees, Thomme s'est 
elev6 a Tidee d'une seule cause invisible et animee, ce qui a 
constitue le Deisme." — CEuvres Ghoisies 1813, vol. ii. p. 34. 
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" Les figyptiena ont ador^ les astres, lea fleuvea, lea mon- 
tagnea, certaina v^getaux, quelquea animaux. . . . Ainai en 
acience g6n6rale, Teaprit humain a commence par croire k 
Texiatence d'un grand nombre de cauaea ind^pendantea. 
II a adopts enauite Tid^e de pluaieura cauaea conaider^ea 
comme fraction d'un m^me tout — I'lntelligence. II a^eat 
elev6, aprea, k Tidee d'une intelligence universelle et unique 
— Dieu." — CEuvres Choisies, 1808, vol. i. p. 199. 

No. 4, poffe 67. 

" Lea bommea ont aenti plua tard que le ddaordre regnerait 
dana I'univera ai pluaieura cauaea ind^pendantes, comme on 
Tavait imaging juaque 1^, ^taient cbarg^ea de r6gir lo monde, 
et ils ae aont ^lev^a k I'id^e d'une cauae premiere unique." — 
lb, 1813, vol. ii. p. 102. 

No. 6, page 67. 

"Socrate enauite con9ut I'id^e de former un ^tre com- 
poa^ de la reunion de toua ceux creea par Homere. II 
inventa Dieu. Ce pbiloaopbe enaeigna k aea diaciplea que 
lea bommea devaient conaid^rer tout ce qui exiatait comme 
6tant le r^aultat d'une aeule cauae." — lb. 1808, vol. i. p. 206. 

No. 6, paffe 67. 

'^L'opinion de Socrate s'^tait r^pandue; elle avait ^t^ 
adoptee par toua lea bommea ^clair^a, loraque J^aua parut. 
... II fonda la religion cbretienne, k laquelle il donna le 
deiame pour baae." — lb, 1808, vol. i. p. 207. 
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No. 7, page 67. 

"Les Eupopeens, formant Tavant-garde scientifique de 
I'espece humaine, ont suivi la direction donn^e par Socrate, 
jusqu'au moment oil les Arabes ont imaging de ehercher les 
lois qui regissent Tunivers, en faisant abstraction de Tidee 
d'une cause anim^e le gouvernant." — OSuvrea GhoisieSj 1813, 
vol. ii. p. 53. Cf. 1808, vol. i. p. 195 ; and M. Comte : " L'in- 
troduction des sciences positives en Europe par les Arabes 
a cr6e le germe de cette importante revolution." — Pol, Pos. 
1820, vol. iv. App. p. 7. 

'No. 8, page 68. 

^' A mesure que Torganisation du sjsteme de physique a 
avanc^, les savants ont ^t^ daisies moins chauds. La cha- 
leur de leur croyance en Dieu a continuellement diminu^. 
Mais elle n'est pas encore totaleraent 6teinte. . . . Les 
savants avaient trois conditions k remplir pour 6tre en 
mesure d*abandonner completement le d^isme. 1^ Celle 
de trouver une id^e simple qui put servir de base au systeme 
de physique. Newton a rempli cette premiere condition en 
trouvant Tidee de la gravitation. 2® Celle de verifier 
Texactitude de Tid^e, du fait ou du principe trouve. . . . 
3® Celle de lier Tid^e, le fait ou le principe g6n6ral trouve, 
avec les id^es, les faits ou les principes du second ordre de 
generalite.'* — (Etwres Choisies, 1808, vol. i. p. 229. 

No. 9, page 68. 

Man "a enfin senti que les relations entre Dieu et Tuni- 
vers etant incomprehensibles et indiferentes (indifferentes, 
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puisque Dieu, ayant prevu tout ce qui arriverait, ne peut 
rien changer k Tordre qu'il a 6tabli), il devait s'attacher k 
la recherche des faits, et consid^rer le fait le plus g6n6ral 
qu'il d^couvrirait, comme cause unique de tous les ph^no- 
raenes." — (Euvres Choisies, 1808, vol. i. p. 200. And again, 
" Que de Tid^e d'une seule cause invisible et animee, 
rhomme s'est ^lev^ k la conception de plusieurs lois regis- 
sant les di verses classes de ph^nomenes. Que Thomme 
s'elevera h la croyauce d'une seule et unique loi r^gissant 
Tunivers (ce qui constituera Tavenir)." — (Euvres Ohoisies, 
1813, vol. ii. p. 34. 

No. aO, poffe 68. 



• . . 



La pesanteur universelle : elle est la loi unique 
a laquelle j'ai soumis Tunivers." — Lettres de Oeneve, 1808. 
These words are supposed to be uttered by an apparition 
of God. 

No. 11, page 08. 

" L'id^e d'une loi gen^rale r^gissant I'univers est k celle 
de plusieurs lois particulieres r^glant les ph^nomenes des 
diverses branches de la Physique, comme celle d'un seul 
Dieu k celle du Polytheisme." — Science de V Homme, (Euvres 
Choisies, 1813, vol. ii. p. 122. Compare Comte ; " Le sys- 
teme theologique est parvenu a la plus haute perfection 
dont il soit susceptible, quand il a substitu6 Taction provi- 
dentielle d'un ^tre unique au jeu vari^ des nombreuses 
divinites ind^pendantes qui avaient 6t6 imagin^es primitive- 
ment. De mSme, le dernier terme du systeme m^taphysique 
consiste a concevoir, au lieu des diffi^rentes entites particu- 
lieres, une seule grande entity gen^rale, la natn/re, envisagee 
comme la source unique de tous les phenomenes. Pareille- 
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ment, la perfection du systeme positif, vers laquelle 11 tend 
sans cesse, quoiqu'il soit tres-probable qu'il ne doive jamais 
I'atteindre, seralt de pouvoir se representor tons les divers 
ph^nomenes observables eomme des cas particoliers d'un 
seul fait general, tel que celui de la gravitation, par exem- 
pie." — Qmrs de Fhil. Fositive, ed. Littr6, vol. i. p. 10. 

No. 12, page 68. 

'* En ezaminant le caractere relatif et positif du tout et 
des parties de la science, on trouve que le tout et les parties 
ont d^ commencer par avoir le caractere conjectural ; qu'en- 
suite le tout et les parties ont dA avoir le caractere mi-con- 
jectural et positif; qu'enfin le tout et les parties doivent 
acqu^nr, autant que possible, le caractere positif. Nous en 
sommes au point que le premier bon resume des sciences 
particulieres constituera la philosophic positive. II a etS 
jusqu'sl present impossible de faire un bon systeme de philo- 
sophic: il est possible aujourd'hui de r^ussir dans cette 
entreprise; mais cela n'est pas ais6, cela est mSme fort 
difficile."— CE^wurcff, 1811, vol. xvii. p. 109. 

No. 13, page 69. 

"Les premiers ph^nomenes que Thomme ait observes 
d'une maniere suivie ont 6t6 les ph^nomenes astronomiques. 
II y a une bonne raison pour qu*il ait commence par ceux- 
]k : c'est qu'ils sont plus simples." — Lettres de Oeneve, 1803 ; 
Hubbard, p. 133. 

No. 14, page 69. 

*^ L'astronomie, ^tant la science dans laquelle on envisage 
les fiiits sous les rapports les plus simples et les moins 
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nombreux, est la premiere qui doit avoir acquis le caractere 
positif. La cbimie doit avoir marche apr^s Tastronomie et 
avant la phjsiologie, parce qu*elle considere Taction de la 
matiere sous des rapports plus compliqu^s que la premiere, 
mais moins d^taill^s que la physiologic.' * — CEuvres Ghomes, 
1813, vol. ii. p. 21. 

*' La tendance (de Tesprit humain) depuis cette ^poque 
(xY^ siecle) est de baser tous ses raisonnements sur des 
faits observes et discutes; d6ja il a reorganise sur cette 
base positive TAstronomie, la Physique et la Ghimie. . . . 
On conclut de \h. n^cessairement que la physiologic, dont la 
science de Thomme fait partie, sera trait^e par la m^thode 
adoptee pour les autres sciences physiques, et qu'elle sera 
introduite dans Tinstruction publique quand elle aura ^te 
rendue positive." — Zi. 1813, vol. ii. p. 14. 

Compare Comte (PoZ. Fos, 1820, vol. iv. App. p. 32) : 
— "Les sciences sont successivement devenues positives 
dans Tordre naturel qu'elles devaient suivre pour cela, c'est- 
{Udire, dans celui du degr^ plus ou moins grand de leurs 
rapports avec Thomme. C'est ainsi que Tastronomie d*abord, 
la physique ensuite, plus tard la chimie, et de nos jours enfin 
la physiologic, ont ete constituees sciences positives.'* And 
again : " Les sciences sont devenues positives Tune apres 
Tautre, dans Tordre ou il ^tait naturel que cette revo- 
lution s'operdt. Cet ordre est celui du degr^ de complication 
plus ou moins grand de leurs ph^nomenes, ou, en d'autres 
termes, de leur rapport plus ou moins intime avec Thomme. 
Ainsi les phenomenes astronomiques d'abord, com me ^tant 
les plus simples, et ensuite successivement les physiques, les 
chimiques et les physiologiques, ont ^te ramen^s h. des theo- 
ries positives; ceux-ci a une ^poque toute recente. La 
n^me reforme ne pouvait s'effectuer qu'en dernier lieu pour 

b2 
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les pbenomenes politiques, qui sont les plus compliqu^s 
puisqu'ils dependent de tous les autres." — 1822, p. 80. 

No. 16, page 69. 

** La physiologie se trouve encore dans la mauvaise posi- 
tion par laquelle ont pass6 les sciences astrologiques [evi- 
dently a misprint for ' astronomiques '] et cbimiques. 11 
faut que les physiologistes cbassent de leur soci^t^ les philo- 
sophes, les moralistes et les metaphi/sicienSy com me les astro- 
nomes ont cbass6 les astrologues, comme les cbimistes ont 
cbass^ les alchimistes." — Lettres de Oeneve, 1803, Hubbard, 
p. 134. See also (Euvres Choiaies, 1813, vol. ii. p. 14. 

** La pbysiologie ne merite pas encore d'etre class^e au 
nombre des sciences positives ; mais elle n'a plus qu'un seul 
pas k faire pour s'61ever compl6tement au-dessus de Tordre 
des sciences conjecturales." — II. 1813, vol. ii. p. 22. 

No. 10, page 69. 

^' La pbysiologie, qui pendant longtemps a nag6 dans le 
cbarlatanisme, se base aujourd*hui sur des faits observes et 
discut^s. La psycbologie commence h se baser sur la pby- 
siologie, et h, se d^barrasser des pr^jug^s religieux, sur 
lesquels elle 6tait fondle." — Ih, p. 21. M. Burdin quoted 
and approved by Saint-Simon. 

No. 17, page 70. 

"Vous ne trouverez point aux pbenomenes que vous 
avez appeles moraux et k ceux que vous avez appeles pby- 
siques un caractere different."— Z^^^re* de Geneve, 1803 ; 
Siibbard, p. 145. 
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''La matiere existe sous deux formes; forme solide et 
forme fluide : ... la pens6e est une attraction mat^rielle ; 
elle est un r^sultat du mouvement du fluide nerve ux." — 
(Euvres Choisies, 1808, vol. i. pp. 166, 170. 

No. 18, pa^e 70. 

" L'homme n'a pas 6te primitivement separe des autres 
animaux par une forte ligne de demarcation. . . . Sa struc- 
ture ... est la- plus avantageuse de toutes. Pourquoi 
attribuer sa superiority morale a une autre cause? La 
ligne de demarcation entre 1' intelligence de Thomme et 
rinstinct des animaux, n'a et6 clairement trac6e qu'apr^s la 
formation du systeme des signes de convention paries ou 
Merits."— 75. 1808, vol. i. p. 171. 

" Si la diff*(^reHce est immense aujourd*hui entre Tintelli- 
gence de Thomme et celle des autres animaux, c'est par la 
raison que Thomme s'est place, des la premiere generation, 
dans la position la plus avantageuse pour son perfectionne- 
ment."— 75. 1808, p. 172. 

Compare M. Comte: — "La superiority de I'homme sur 
les autres animaux ne pouvant avoir et n'ayant, en effet, 
d'autre cause que la perfection relative de son organisation, 
tout ce qu'a fait Tespece humaine et tout ce qu'elle pent 
faire, doit ^videmment ^tre regard^, en derniere analyse, 
comme une consequence necessaire de son organisation 
modifiee dans ses eflfets par retat de Texterieure." — Comte, 
op. cit 1822, p. 125. 

• 

No. 19, pa^e 70. 

" Mes amis, nous sommes des corps organises : c'est eu 
considerant comme phenomenes physiologiques nos relations 
sociales que j'ai con9u le projet que je vous presente." — 
Lettres de Qeneve, 1803. 
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"La politique g6ii6rale, qui comprend le systeme reli- 
gieuz et rorganisation da clerg6, ne sera une science posi- 
tive qu'^ r^poque ou la pbilosopbie sera devenue, dans 
toutes ses parties, une science d'observation ; car la politique 
g^n^rale est une application de la science generale." — 
(Euvres Choisies, 1813, yol. ii. p. 16. 

" La morale deviendra une science positive." — Ih, 1813, 
vol. ii. p. 23. 

" La politique deviendra une science positive." — Ih. 

" Que la politique deviendrait une science d'observation, 
et que les questions politiques seraient un jour trait^es par 
ceux qui auraient ^tudi^ la science positive de Tbomme, par 
la m^me m^tbode et de la mSme maniere qu'on traite 
aujourd'bui celles relatives aux autres pb^nomenes." — lb. 
1813, vol. ii. p. 147. Compare p. 152. 

" Sire, les progres de 1' esprit bumain sont arrives a ce 
point oil les raisonnements les plus importants sur la poll- 
tique peuvent et doivent ^tre directement deduits des 
connaissances acquises dans les bautes sciences et dans les 
sciences pbjsiques. Donner k la politique un caractere 
positif est Tobjet de mon ambition," — lb, 1813, vol. ii. 
p. 174. 

" La metbode des sciences d'observation doit Stre appli- 
qu^e a la politique: le raisonnement et l'exp6rience sont 
les Elements de cette metbode." — lb, 1814, p. 285, 

No. 20, page 70. 

"La religion est la collection des applications de la 
science gen^rale." — lb, 1808, vol. i. p. 213. 

No. 21, page 70. 
*' On voit que les sciences particulieres sont les elements 
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de la science generale ; que la science g^n^rale, c'est-a-(dire 
la philosopbie, a du 6tre conjecturale, tant que les sciences 
particulieres I'ont ^t^ ; qu'elle a dH 6tre mi-conjecturale et 
positive, quand une partie des sciences particulieres est 
devenue positive, pendant que Pautre ^tait encore conjec- 
turale, et qu'elle sera tout-a-fait positive quand toutes les 
sciences particulieres le seront — ce qui arrivera a Tepoque 
ou la physiologie et la psychologic seront bashes sur des 
faits observes et discutes ; car il n'existe pas de pbenomene 
qui ne soit astronomique, chimique, physiologique, ou psy- 
cbologique. On a done connaissance d'une 6poque k la- 
quelle la philosopbie qui sera enseignee dans les ecoles sera 
positive." — (Euvres Choisies, 1813, vol. ii. p. 15. 

No. 22, paffe 70. 

"Dupuis a demontr6 jusqu'a T evidence . . . que toutes 
les religions connues ont 6te fondees sur le systeme scien- 
tifique, et que toute reorganisation du systetne scientifique 
entrainait par consequent reorganisation et amelioration du 
systeme religieux." — Jh, 1813, vol. ii. p. 24. 

No. 23, paffe 71. 

" On voit que les systemes de religion, de politique gene- 
rale, de morale, d'instruction publique, ne sent autre chose 
que des applications du systeme des idees. , . . Ainsi il est 
evident qu'apres la confection du nouveau systeme scien- 
tifique, il y aura reorganisation des systemes de religion, 
de politique generale, de morale, d'instruction publique, 
et que par consequent le clerge sera reorganise." — (Euvres 
Choisies, 1813, vol. ii. p. 16. Compare ib, p. 133. 
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No. 24, jpage 71. 

*^ Je crois ^ la n^cessite d'une religion pour le maintien 
de I'ordre social ; je crois que le deisme est use ; je crois 
que le physicisme n'est point assez solidement etabli pour 
pouvoir servir de base a une religion. Je crois que la torce 
des choses veut qu'il y ait deux doctrines distinctes : le Phy- 
sicisme pour les gens instruits, et le Deisme pour la classe 
ignorante." — lb. 1808, vol. i. p. 214. 

'^ La philosopbie deviendra une science positive. ... La 
science g6n6rale, ou philosopbie, a pour faits elementaires 
les faits g6n^raux des sciences particulieres, qui sont les 
Elements de la science gen^rale." — Ih, 1813, vol. ii. p. 23. 
Compare No. 12, p. 242. 

No. 25ypaffe 71. 

" Ce racbat [of liberty to industry] est le plus important 
de to us les pas que I'industrie ait faits et de tons ceux 
qu'elle fera par la suite. C'etait le point le plus capital 
pour elle; c'est le commencement de son existence poli- 
tique que nous aliens voir se d^velopper. Ce pas important 
est d^sign^ ordinairement sous le nom d'affranchissement 
des communes." — JDe V Industrie, 1818 ; Hubbard, p. 192. 

Compare Comte : — " Or Taffrancbissement des communes 
a pos6 la base de ce nouvel 6tat de cboses ; il en a prepare 
la possibility, et meme la necessite." — Op. cit. 1820, p. 6. 

No. 26, page 71. 

''La transition qui s'opere actuellement se compose, 
comme la prec^dente, de deux autres — I'une pbilosopbique, 
Tautre politique. La premiere consiste dans le passage du 
systeme tb^ologique au systeme terrestre et positif; la 
seconde, dans le passage du regime arbitraire au regime 
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liberal et iiidustriel. La revolution philosophique a d6]k 
commence depuis bien longtemps ; car on doit en rapporter 
Torio^ine a la culture des sciences positives, introduite en 
Europe par les Arabes, il y a plus de dix siecles." — (Euvres, 
1817, vol. xix. p. 25. 

"II nous faut done un regime transitoire, et ce regime, 
c'est la monarchie representative ; celui-1^ seul est suscep- 
tible de nous nmener paisiblement au nouvel ordre social." 
—lb. p. 27. 

" . . . D*ou je conclus que la classe industrielle doit con- 
tinuer k gagner et envahir enfin la soci6t6 tout entiere." — 
Ih. 1817, vol. xviii. p. 167. 

No. 17 f page 71. 

" D'ailleurs, il ne suffit pas de d^truire le mensonge ; il 
faut k la pensee de Thomme un point d*appui, . . . depuis 
longtemps le vice des anciennes id^es g^n^rales se faisait 
sentir. . . . Les esprits n'ayant plus rien de convenu entre 
eux, se separerent et devinrent ennemis ; ce fut la lutte de 
tous les caprices et le combat de toutes les imaginations. 
Au defaut d'id^es communes, on se rallia a des sentiments 
g^neraux. Les passions nationales se creerent, r6galit6 et 
la gloire militaire enivrerent tour k tour les esprits, et le 
despotisme trouva bientot sa place. . . . Que les abstractions 
cedent enfin le pas aux id^es positives. . . . C'est le defaut 
d'idees g^nerales qui nous a perdus, nous ne renaitrons 
veritablement que par des id^es gen^rales ; les anciennes sont 
tomb^es de v6tuste et ne peuvent se rajeunir, il nous en 
faut de nouvelles." — (Euvres, 1817, vol. xviii. pp. 206, 213. 

No. 28, page 72. 

Speaking of the advance made between the ninth and 
fifteenth centuries, he says, "La division en pouvoir spirituel 
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et en pouvoirs temporels est la premiere qui se pr^secte a 
Tesprit. Cette division est bonne au point qu'elle n'est sus- 
ceptible d'aucune amelioration." — (Euvres Chouies, 1813, 
vol. ii. p. 397. 

Cf. Comte, op, cit, 1820, p. 7 : — " Cette division est le 
perFectionnemeut le plus capital dans Torganisation sociale 
qui ait 6te fait par les modernes." 

And again : — " On a perdu de vue la grande division en 
pouvoir spirituel et pouvoir temporel, le principal perfec- 
tionnement que Tancien systeme ait introduit dans la poli- 
tique g6n6rale."— J5. 1822, p. 64. 

No. 29, pa^e 72. 

'* Mais remarquez que les propri^taires, quoique infiSrieurs 
en nombre, possedent plus de lumieres que vous ; et que, 
pour le bien general, la domination doit 6tre repartie dans 
la proportion des lumieres. Eegardez ce qui est arrive en 
France pendant le temps que vos camarades j ont domiue, 
lis 7 ont fait naitre la famine." 

*' Les deux grands moyens de dominer — ^la consideration 
et Targent." — Lettres de Qeneve, 1803 ; Subbard, p. 136. 

No. 30, pa^e 72. 

" La crise dans laquelle toute la population europ6enne 
Be trouve engag^e n'a d* autre cause que Tincoherence des 
id6es g^nerales. Aussitdt qu'il j aura une th^orie propor- 
tionn^e a T^tat des lumieres, tout rentrera dans rordre."— 
(Euvres Choisies, 1813^ vol. ii. p. 241. 

No. 31, pa^e 72. 
" La guerre actuelle est ^videmment causae par randan- 
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tissement da clerg6. Ce corps, ayant n6gl\g6 T^tude des 
sciences physiques, a abandonnd aux savants laiques le 
sceptre de la science ; il a perdu sa consideration, et une 
fois avili, il a ete d^pouill^. La guerre durera necessaire- 
ment jusqu'^ r6poque ou le clerg6 sera r6organi86." — 
CEuvres Ohoisies, 1813, vol. ii. p. 27. 

" . . . Le passage de Tidee de plusieurs dieux a celle d'un 
seul. C'est ce cbangement dans Tidee g^u^rale qui a et6 la 
grande cause du desordre ^pouvantable dans lequel le vaste 
Empire des Eomains s'est trouv6 pendant plusieurs siecles. 
. . . Je vais parler maintenant de T^tat de crise dans lequel 
nous nous trouvons, et je dis que cette^ crise (qai est extrS- 
mement violente, puisque toute TEurope est en guerre . . .) 
est n^cessairement d^termin^e par la plus grande cause. 
Or la cause qui pent agir le plus fortement sur la soci6t6 
est un cbangement, un perfectionnement dans Tid^e, dans 
la croyance g^nerale." — Ih, p. 123. 

No. 32, page 72. 

*' . . . D*oii il r^sulte que les industriels sont les cbefs 
directs et naturels de la nation travaillaute, qui est la seule 
k laquelle la morale, la justice et le bon sens permettent 
d'accorder des droits politiques. . . . Je crois que les pou- 
voirs politiques doivent 6tre partag6s en deux classes — les 
uns ayant pour objet d'administrer les int^r^ts moraux, et 
les autres de r^gir les interSts physiques de la socidt^. Les 
savants dans les sciences physiques et mathematiques, r^unis 
aux artistes, doivent 6tre charges de I'instruction publique, 
ainsi que tons les travaux qui ont pour objet le perfectionne- 
ment de r intelligence collective et individuelle des membres 
de la societe. . . . Les cultivateurs, les fabricants et les D6go- 
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ciants doivent etre principalement charges de diriger I'ad- 
ministration des interets physiques de la society.'* — Bior- 
ganisation de la Society, 1814 ; Suhhard, p. 154. 



No. 33, page 73. 

"Aujourd*hui le seul objet que puisse se proposer un 
penseur est de travailler k la reorganisation du systeme de 
morale, du systeme religieux, du systeme politique, en un 
mot, du systeme des id6es sous quelque face qu'on les 
envisage." — CEuvres Choisies, 1813, vol. ii. p. 10. 

" Messieurs, je n'ai qu'une passion, celle de pacifier TEu- 
rope; qu'une idee, celle de r^organiser la societe euro- 
p^eune." — lb. vol. ii. p. 166. 

No. 34, page 73. 

" L'Europe a form6 autrefois une societe conf6d6rative 
unie par des institutions communes, soumise a un gouverne- 
ment g6n6ral, qui ^tait aux peuples ce que les gouverne- 
ments nationaux sent aux individus: un pareil ^tat de 
choses est le seul qui puisse tout r^parer." — lb, vol. ii. p. 262. 

'' Nous affectons un m6pris superbe pour les siecles qu'on 
appelle du moyen kge, . . . et nous ne faisons pas attention 
que c'est le seul temps ou le systeme politique de TEurope 
ait ete fond^ sur sa veritable base, sur une organisation 
g6n6rale." — lb. vol. ii. p. 269. 

" Certes ce n'est point une vision que Tidee de lier tons 
les peuples europ^ens par une institution politique, puisque 
pendant six siecles un pareil ordre de choses a exists, et que 
pendant six siecles les guerres furent plus rares et moins 
terribles."— It. p. 270. 
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No. 35, page 73. 

" Je [Dieu] leur [pretres] retirerais le pouvoir de parler 
en mon nom quand ils cesseraient. d'etre plus savants que 
le troupeau qu'ils conduiraieut et qu'ils sajaisseraienfc 
dominer par le pouvoir tempdrej:." — 1803 ; see Huhhardy 
p. 140. V 

" Pour que le clerg6 soit utile, il faut qu'il soit'consid^r^. 
Pour quMl soit consider^, il faut qu'il soit savant ; il faut 
qu'il soit le corps le plus savant." — (Euvres Choisies, 1808, 
vol. i. p. 225. 

" Je vols bien clairement que le pouvoir des th^ologiens 
passera dans les mains des phjsicieus, et qu'il se revivifiera 
a cette epoque." — 1808 ; ib. vol. i. p. 226. 

'^ Toute personne qui se pri^sentera a Tordlnation ne sera 
faite pretre qu'apres avoir subi un examen qui constatera 
qu^elle est au courant des connaissances acquises sur la 
physique des corps bruts et sur celle des corps organises." 
—1808 ; ib. vol. ii. p. 28. 

'^ L'institution commune des peuples europeens se r6ta- 
blira d*elle-meme, et un clerge d'une instruction propor- 
tiounee aux connaissances acquises, retablira promptement 
le calme en Europe en mettant un frein a Tambition des 
peuples et des rois." — Ib, vol. ii. p. 241 ; compare p. 248. 

No. 36, page 73. 

'^ La consequence de ces travaux sera la reorganisation 
de la Bociete europeenne, au moven d'une institution g^u^- 
rale commune k tons les peuples qui la composent, institu- 
tion qui, Buivant le degr^ de lumieres de chacun, lui paraitra 
scientifique ou religieuse, mais qui, dans tous les cas exercera 
une action politique positive, celle de mettre un frein k 
Tambition des peuples et des rois." — Ib, vol. ii. p. 246. 
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No. ^7 y page 73. 

" Le pouvoir' spirituel . . . passera dans les mains d'un 
pape et d'un clerg^ physicistes." — Ih, vol. i. p. 244. 

No. 38, page 73. 

" Dans les environs du temple, il sera b&ti des laboratoires, 
dea ateliers et un college." — 1803 ; see Huhhard, p. 142. 

No. 39, page 73. 

" Le seul Cat^chisme qui puisse ^tre ad mis aujourd'hui 
par les peuples eclair^s, sera un extrait tres-succinct de 
r£ncjclop6die, organisatrice du phjsicisme. On ne fera 
an bon Catecbisme qu'apr^s avoir fait une bonne Encjclo- 
p^die."— (Eww-tf*, 1808, vol. i. p. 224. 

No. 40, page 73. 

"TJne religion bien superieure par sa morale au Poly- 
tb^isme s'est cependant 6tablie peu de temps apres les 
assurances donn^es par Ciceron. On peut avec confiance 
dire de mSme aujourd'bui qu'un systeme de ce genre, dout 
la morale sera tres-sup6rieure h, celle du Christianisme, 
8*^tablira necessairement avant peu de temps, qu'il est le 
seul moyen pour nous de sortir du bourbier et d'aller en 
avant. Tout pas retrograde ne peut que nous Stre inutile : 
heureusement il nous est impossible." — (Euvres Choisies, 
1813, vol. ii. p. 129. 

** 11 faut passer de la morale celeste a la morale terrestre. 
. . . Voila le grand pas que va faire la civilisation : il con- 
sistera dans retablissement de la morale terrestre et posi- 
tive."— CEMrrM, 1817, vol. xix. pp. 37, 38. 
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No. 41, ;page 47. 

'^ Les qiialites auxquelles ils reconnaitront ceux que Dieu 
a appel^s k les repr^senter ne seront plus d'iusignifiantes 
vertus, telles que la chastity et la continence ; ce seront des 
talents, ce sera le plus haut degre de talents." — 1803 ; see 
Subhard^ p. 144. 

No. 42, page 74. 

'' L' obligation est imposee k chacun de donner constam- 
ment k ses forces personnelles une direction utile k Thuma- 
nite. Les bras du pauvre continueront a nourrir le riche ; 
mais le ricbe reQoit le commandement de faire travailler sa 
cervelle, et si sa cervelle n'est pas propre au travail, il sera 
bien oblige de faire travailler ses bras." — (Euvres Ghoisies^ 
1803, vol. i. p. 40. 

"^ No. 43, page 74. 

'^ Tous les hommes travailleront ; ils se regarderont tons 
comme des ouvriers attaches a un atelier dont les travaux 
ont pour but de rapprocber Tintelligence humaine de ma 
divine prevoyance." — Ih, 1803, p. 38. 

" Le moraliste doit pousser Topinion publique k punir le 
proprietaire oisif en le privant de toute consideration." — 
Ih. 1808, p. 221. 

'' Dans I'etat actuel de la soci^te, tout individu est attach^ 
a une profession intellectuelle ou manuelle, excepts les 
mauvais sujets et les rentiers, classe encore plus sotte et 
plus meprisable, qui cbercbe dans la vie des jouissances 
obtenues sans travail." — Ih, 1813, vol. ii. p. 46. 

No. 44, page 76. 
We find the germ of these ideas in May, 1817, when 
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M. Thierry writes in the 'Industrie:' — "L'objetdes asso- 
ciatious bumaines a ete longtemps quelque chose d' ideal, de 
vague, de metaphjsique. On le voit insensiblement s'ap- 
procber de sa veritable nature, qui est le bien de chacun." — 
(Euvres, vol. zviii. p. 24. 

No. 46, pa^e 76. 

'' II a existe une ^poque ^ laquelle les militaires ont d^ 
dominer la society ; et ils ont, en efiet, exerc6 sur elle un 
grand empire. Cette ^poque a 6te celle de T ignorance. 

'' Les m^taphysicieus et les l^gistes ont du jouer ensuite 
le premier r61e ; car ce sent eux qui ont mis en evidence les 
vices de la fSodalit^, et ils ont, en efTet, fix^ la principale 
attention de la 80ci6t6 sur leurs discours et sur leurs ecrits. 
Cette ^poque a ete celle de la demi-science." — lb, vol. xxi 
p. 62. 

No. 46, pa^e 76. 

II s'ensuit que I'expression souveraineti par la volonte 
du peuple ne signifie rieu que par opposition k sov/oeraineti 
par la grdce de Dieu, . . . Ces deux dogmes antagonistes 
n'ont douc qu'une existence reciproque. Ils sent les restes 
de la longue guerre m^tapbysique qui a eu lieu dans toute 
TEurope occidentale, depuis la reforme, centre les princlpes 
politiques du regime f^odal." — Between June, 1820, and 
January, 1821 ; (Euvres, vol. xxi. p. 210. 

" L'id^e vague et m^tapbysique de liberte." — lb, p. 16, 
note. 

Compare M. Comte: — " Le dogme de la souverainete du 
peuple ... a 6te cree pour combattre le principe du droit 
divin,base politique g^n^rale de Tancien systeme." — Op. cit 
1822, p. 63. 
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No. 47, page 76. 

" II serait absolument imphilosophique de nc pas recon- 
naitre Tutile et remarquable influence exerc^e par les legistes 
et les m^taphysiciens, pour modifier le systeme feodal et 
th^ologique, et pour empecher qu'il n'etouffat le systeme 
industriel et scientifique, des ses premiers developpements. 
L'abolition des justices feodales, Tetablissement d'une juris- 
prudence moins oppressive et plus r^guliere, sont dus aux 
legistes. . . . Quant aux metaphysiciens, c'est a eux qu'ou 
doit la r^forme du xvi® siccle, et T^tablissement du principe 
de la liberty de conscience, qui a sape dans sa base le pou- 
voir tb6ologique. . . . Pour moi, je declare que je ne con^ois 
point du tout comment Tancien systeme aurait pu se modi- 
fier, et le nouveau se developper sans Tintervention des 
legistes et des metaphysiciens." — (Euvres, vol. xxi. p. 9. 

Compare Comte : — " Ce ne sont pas les legistes qui ont 
combine les principes de la doctrine critique, ce sont lea 
metaphysiciens, qui du reste ferment, sous le rapport spiri- 
tuel, la classe correspondante k celle des legistes sous le 
rapport temporel." — Comte, op, cit. 1822, p. 70. 

No. 48, page 76. 

"C'est evidemment par eux [les metaphysiciens] que 
la transition s'est oper^e, au spirituel, en Angleterre et 
en AUemagne. En France, ce sont surtout les gens de 
lettres qui ont jou6 ce r61e. Mais, comme tons leurs prin- 
cipes ont 6te essentiellement m^taphysiques, j'ai cru devoir 
adopter la denomination de metaphysiciens de pr^f^rence a 
celle des litterateurs, comme etant a la fois plus generale et 
plus caracteristique." — (Euvres, 1820, vol. xxi. note, p. 81. 

8 
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" Luther, en ebranlant dans les esprits ce vieux respect 
qui faisait la force du clerge, desorganisa TEurope. La 
moitie des Europeans s'affranchit des chaines du papisme, 
e'est-a-dire, brisa le seul lien politique qui rattachd.t a la 
grande soci^te." — Organisateur, 1814; (Euvres Choisies, 
vol. ii. p. 260. 

Compare Comte : — " L'attaque de Luther et de ses core- 
formateurs contra Tautorit^ pontificale, a renverse de fait le 
pouvoir spirituel, com me pouvoir europeen, ce qui etait son 
veritable caractere politique." — Op, cit, 1820, p. 10. 

No. 49, page 76. 

" II est dans la nature de I'homme de ue pouvoir passer 
sans intermediaire d'une doctrine quelcoiique h, uue autre. 
Cette loi s*applique bien plus imperieusement encore aux 
diff^rents sjstemes politiques par lesquels la marche natu- 
relle de la civilisation oblige Tespcce humaine a passer. 
Ainsi, la meme n^cessit6, qui a cree dans Pindustrie Telement 
d'un nouveau pouvoir temporel destin^ k remplacer le pou- 
voir militaire, et, dans les sciences positives, Telement d'un 
nouveau pouvoir spirituel appele h, succeder au pouvoir 
theologique, a dii d^velopper et de mettre en activite (avant 
que ce changement dans T^tat de la soci6te eiit commence 
a devenir tres- sensible) un pouvoir temporel et un pouvoir 
spirituel d'une nature intermediaire, b^tarda et transitoire, 
dont Tunique role 6tait d'operer la transition d*un systemo 
social a Tautre. 

" Pour passer du principe militaire au principe industriel, 
il a du se former un principe intermediaire, qui, en recou- 
naissant la suprematie du premier, assujettit cependant 
Taction de la force a des limitations et a des regies puisees 
dans Tinteret des industriels. 
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"De m^me, pour passer du pouvoir theologique fonde 
sur la revelation au pouvoir scientifique fonde par la demons- 
tration, il a du s'etablir un pouvoir moyen, qui, en admet- 
tant la superiority de certaines croyances religieuses fonda- 
mentales, fit accorder le droit d*examen sur tous les articles 
seoondaires. 

" L'histoire nous montre que ces deux classes interme- 
dinires ont ete, pour le temporel, celle des legistes, et, pour 
le spiritual, celle des metaphysiciens. 

"Les legistes, qui n'etaient a Torigine que des agents 
des militaires, ont bient6t forme une classe distincte, qui a 
niodifie Taction feodale par Tetablissement de la jurispru- 
dence, laquelle n'a ete qu'un systeme organise de barrieres 
opposees a Texercice de la force. 

" Pareillement, les metaphysiciens, sortis d'abord du sein 
de la theologie, sans cesser jamais de fonder leurs raisonne- 
ments sur une base religieuse, ont modifie Tiiiflueuce theo- 
logique par retablissement du droit d'examen en matiere de 
dogme et de morale. 

" Leur action, qui a commence principal em ent a la reforme 
du XVI® siecle, s'est terminee, dans le siecle dernier, par 
la proclamation du principe de la liberto illimitee de con- 
science." — June, 1820, to January, 1821 ; (Euvres, vol. xxi. 
pp. 80-81. 

Compare Comte : — " . . . Le dogme de la liberte illimitee 
de conscience . . . n'est autre chose que la traduction d'un 
f»rand fait general, la decadence des croyances theologiques. 
Kesultat de cette decadence, il a, par une reaction neces- 
saire, puissamment contribue a Tacceierer et a la propager. 
. . . il perd toute sa valeur aussit6t qu'on veut y voir une 
des bases de la . grande reorganisation sociale." — Op. cit, 
1822, p. 53. 
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No. 50, page 76. 

*' Get intermediaire ^tait tellement commande par la 
nature meme des choses, qu'on le retrouve j usque dans la 
inaniere de traiter les questions purement scientifiques. 
Quel est Tastronome, le physicien, le chimiste et le physio- 
logiste qui ne sait qu'avant de passer, dans chaque branche, 
des idees pureaient tb^ologiques aux idees positives, Tesprit 
liumain s'est servi pendant longtemps de la metaphysique P 
Chacun de eeux qui ont reflechi sur la marche des sciences, 
n'est-il pas convaincu que cet etat intermediaire a etc utile, 
et meme absolument indispensable pour operer la transi- 
tion ?" — (EuvreSy vol. xxi. p. 9. 



No. 51, ^age 76. 

For bis opinion in 1817, see above, p. 249, No. 27. 

" Croyez-vous que la critique des idees thcologiques et 
fcodales faite, ou du moins terminee par les philosophes du 
xviii*' siecle, puisse tenir lieu d'une doctrine ? La societe 
ne vit point d*id6es negatives inais d'idees positives.'* — lb, 
vol. xxii. p. 51. (December, 1820 ; see vol. xxi. p. xii.) 

" Laisser pcrir Tancien systeme sans lui en substituer un 
nouveau, est une idee absolument fausse. . . . Une doctrine 
gcnerale doit mainteuir Tordre entre les differentes nations 
assez avancees pour pouvoir Tadopter, aussi bien qu'entre 
les divers individus d*une nation unique." — lb. p. 53. 

"Sous ce rapport la formation de la doctrine qui doit 
servi r de base au systeme industriel, com me I'ancienne a 
jservi de base au systeme feodal, est d'une necossiie tout-a- 
fait urgente." — lb. p. 54. 
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No. 52, foge 78. 

We may even observe an occasional verbal similarity ; for 
instance, Saint-Simon writes, in 1819, "II n'y a d'hommes 
utiles que les savants, les artistes et les artisans, et de 
travaux utiles que les leurs" {(Ehivres Choisies, vol. ii. 
p. 369) ; and Comte, in 1820, " Je laisse a juger si I'organi- 
sation du uouveau systeme est une chose urgente, et si les 
artistes, les savants et les artisans ne commettent pas la 
plus grande faute en s*endormant a cet ^gard." (0/?. cit» 
p. 19.) 

The use of the vrord " spirituel " to signify speculative is 
also borrowed from Saint-Simon. M. Littre found it neces- 
43ary to explain its peculiar meaning to his readers. ('Auguste 
Comte,' p. 153.) 

No. 53, pa^e 79. 

In the Preface to the * Science de THomme,' 1813, he 
wrote, " Je declare en y entrant que je suis pr^t a quitter 
la direction de Tentreprise, que mon plus grand desir est de 
voir une personne plus capable que moi s'en charger, et que 
je deviendrai des ce moment pour elle un coUaborateur 
qu'elle emploiera com me elle le jugera k propos. En 
attendant I'heureux jour oil je me trouverai debarrasse de 
cette taehe (infiuiment au-dessus de mes forces), voici la 
niarche que je suivrai pour la remplir le moins mal qu'il me 
sera possible." — (Euvres Choisies, vol. ii. p. 11. 

In the * Systeme Industriel * he continued, " Aucun philo- 
sophe ne se presentant pour obeir k cette grande mission, 
que I'etat de la civilisation met reellement k Tordre du 
jour, j'ait)se m'en charger. Je serai heureux si mou travail 
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peut determiner a s'eu occuper un philosoplie positif plus 
habile, ou si, bient6t, je puis avoir aasez avance Tentre- 
prise pour pouvoir la remettre entre les mains des savants, 
ce qui est I'objet de tous mes vobux." — (Euvresy vol. xxii. 
p. 59. 
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